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Cricket First Test Australia v Pakistan 



Shane has the last laugh 





David Hopp8 In Brisbane 

T HIS is a story about truth, 
justice and the Australian 
way. A4 in most Australian 
soap operas, the flaxen-haired hero 
emerges triumphant!, while the man 
unfortunate to be cast as his villain- 
ous adversary is crushed. Except 
that this wasn’t a soap opera, it was 
a Test match. 

Everybody with the remotest in- 
terest in cricket is now familiar with 
Shane Wanie's bribery allegations 
against the Pakistani batsman, 
Salim Malik. The issue has probably 
run irs course, and some will breath 
a slglt of relief about that 
But from the start of the first Test 
at The Gabbn, won by Australia at a 
canter, it was scripted that Warne 
and Malik would ultimately confront 
each other in a climactic final 
episode. 

True to the genre, Warne and 
Malik had dominated earlier 
episodes, and equally (rue to the 
genre, every theme had confirmed 
a nation’s assumptions rather than 
challenged them. 

Malik's brilliant first-day catch to 
dismiss Australia's captain, Mark 
Taylor, had brought six stitches in a 
a damaged hand, so questioning his 
future participation nnd causing the 
whole of Australia to fret that their 
hero would be denied his quarry. 

Meanwhile, Shane proved his 
heroic credentials with a wondrous 
howling performance, seven for 23, 
which set Pakistan on course to an 
eventual innings defeat. Truly, even 
by real-life standards, the man is r 
marvel. 


On Monday came Malik’s come- 
uppance. Warne was bowling, in- 
evitably, as he came out to bat at No 
8. Just ns inevitably, four bolls later, 
Warne dismissed him. for the first 
time in a Test match. 

Malik's hesitant leading edge, 
against a top-spinner which turned a 
shade, curled, to mid-off where 
Craig McDermott plunged to hold n 
low catch. As testimony to Aus- 
tralia's discipline under Mark Tay- 
lor’s leadership there was not a 
word out of place. Warne was 
hugged by exultant teammates. 

In case the essential moral mes- 
sage had been mislaid. Warne unfal- 

Austratla beat Pakistan by an Innings 
and 128 runs 

First Innings: Australia 463 |S R Waugh 112 
no. M A Taylor 09, M E Waugh 59, G S 
KswitV 57. 0 C Boon 54}. PaWsien Q7 (£ K 
Warne 7-23) 

8econd Innings: PaMslan 240 (Aamir Soheil 
99, Inzarrram-ul-Haq 56 no. S K Weme 4-54). 

teringly supplied the required lines. 
He announced: “It showed that 
there is justice in the game. I en- 
joyed it, for obvious reasons." 

It might be pointed out that Tim 
May, Warne’s fellow accuser, had 
previously dismissed Malik while 
playing lor South Australia in Ade- 
laide in an earlier episode. If the 
ICC refused to sit in judgment, then 
some thought it best left to provi- 
dence. And providence provided in- 
controvertible proof that Shane 
Warne really does wash whiter. 

Warned excitement was probably 
better illustrated by his first re- 
sponse 1o the How Did It Feel line of 
questioning. "I thought, go on, 
please, catch it. Bifly," he recalled 


Cryptic crossword by piodge 




Aoroaa 

7 Sauce tor 10 fits Neville to aT (7) 

8 Drink set about a natural remedy 
(7) ' 

10 At the rear of the queen’s course 

<B> 

1 1 Free church pastor In.charge of 
the 24 (8) 

12... And a ouff lump of 10 (4) 

13 Wander about the rtver and . 
brew a singular 24 (10) 

1 4 Cater Indifferently for jhe French 
' trollop, making 10 (7,4) 

19 lb freckle after e sunbathe 
produces 10.(5,S) ' 

22 Spotted a 10 with Francis 


Whittington (4) 

23 With 14 part 2, gardens of the 
east pre In the sphere of 10 (8) 

24 Originally, the second person's 
heard first for 10 (6) 

25 An Infrequent moulhplece for 10 
(7)' 

26 Mechanic demands the right to 
be 10(7) 


1 Don’t fall foul of lab Bill (7) 

2 Orifarpme gives the king a 
pressure cooker (8) 

3 , Shells out the right to cuss i 


excitedly, in a tremulous voice. 

Warne's record at The Gabba is 
quite staggering. In three Tests 
against New Zealand, England and 
Pakistan, lie has taken 30 wickets at 
10.4 runs each. Brisbane’s extra 
bounce is a crucial factor, allowing 
him to outwit baLsmen as much by 
(light and dip as by turn. There 
were four victims in all on the final 
day, with Wasim Akram sweeping a 
ball that died on him to deep back- 
ward square nnd the tail-enders un- 
done by the flipper. 

Pakistan’s last seven wickets 
came and went on Monday, for 23 
runs in 14 overs, with Australia’s 1-0 
lead in the series confirmed 88 min- 
utes into the fourth morning. The 
tourists have been warmly wel- 
comed, Malik apart, and have con- 
ducted themselves impressively. 
But even allowing for their ability to 
snap collectively into form at a mo- 
ment's notice, it is difficult to imag- 
ine how they can recover from this. 

What was the moral message in 
Pakistan, one wondered? M Just that 
the whole thing is a sorry mess," of- 
fered one Pakistani journalist. 'That, 
and we must improve our fielding." 
After die layers of meaning of the 
past week, it was a relief to know 
that it could sound so simple. 

• In the third and final Test in Cut- 
tack, India's leg-spinner Narendm 
Hirwani Look six for 59 as the rnin- 
ruitied match against New Zealand 
ended in a draw Inst week. India 
took the series 1-fl. 

• 'file England women’s team 
coasted to a nine-wicket victory with 
10 overs to spare in their one-day in- 
ternational against India in Delhi. 


4 Does culling humour warp this? 
(5.3) 

5 Carole, the python (6) 

6 These are for warming up those 
who do not 3tart (7) 

9 Pray the jolly doctor will make 10 
(3.4.4) 

15 Don’s a bounder, coming back 
to me and Jersey (8) 

16 The first person lost by sub- 
editor wandering around the 
fieldworks (8) 

1 7 3 articles held by seconds are 
24(7) 

18 To broadcast requires a 
particular type of brain (7) 

20 Chasing the Spanish regular 
after 10 (6) 

21 To be part-time chef for the day 
19 hard world (6) 


Last week’s solution 


UUUUJLJLi UtlQLJUH 
U U H U U II UJ 
ILJUULU UHUUULJUUJUIAJ 
Id U II Id U U LI 
1QULJQUU UUUUUUL9U 
U U tj U U U 
[CJUUaCJQElUQ HULUa 

□ u u 

HQQQ BQUQUHUiaB 
U D a □ H CJ 
[UUUUUUUU uuuuuu 
. Q □ u a a a a 
lauauauuuua □uur 
mu o □ u □ u 
uuuuuu uuuuuu 





Special delivery . . . Mike Atherton watches warily as Paul AdaniB 
bowls with his extraordinary action photograph: graham chadwick 

England fall to the A team 


P AUL ADAMS, a 5ft 4in 18- 
year-old with a bowling ac- 
tion that defies medical as well 
as cricket manuals, turned 
England’s final preparation for 
the firstTest against South 
Africa this week into a shambles 
at Kimberley. 

In only his second senior 
match, Adam9, a Cape Coloured 
from the same St Augustine’s 
School that once produced Basil 
D’Oliveira, tormented England 
hy taking three wickets for one 
run in 22 deliveries. His victims 
were Alec Stewart, Graham 
Thorpe and Graeme Hick, who 
were- all looking to polish up 


their batting before the big day. 

Adams’s left-arm wrist spin 
promises to have the same effect 
on South African cricket a9 the 
leg-spinner Shane Warne has 
had on the game in Australia. 

His action has perplexed the 
South African coaches but he 
has known nothing different 
since he was nine and has been 
left to it. 

England, facing South Africu 
A’s formidable 470 for 9 dec, 
made 308 in (heir first mniugi 
and 300 in die second. The 
home team reached their target 
of 1 48 with ease and won the 
mutch by six wickets. 


Motor Racing Australian Grand Prix 

Hill ends year on a high 


Alan Henry In Adelaide 

D AMON HILL filially laid t«i rest 
tile gliosis of a disastrous year 
when he rounded off lilt* season 
with an incisive fourth victory in a 
gruelling race of attrition which saw 
only eight of the 22 starters survive 
to take the chequered flag. 

It was the 13lh win of his career, 
one short of the record achieved by 
his late father Graham who won M 
grands prix between 1962 nnd 1969, 
anti two world titles. 

The race took place in a carnival 
atmosphere in front of, a record 
crowd of more than 200,000 cele- 
brating the last grand prix here be- 
fore the event switches to 
Melbourne's Albert Park track for 
the first race of 1996. 

The world champion Michael 
Schumacher’s hopes of beating 
Nigel Mansell’s record of nine wins 
in a season were dashed when the 
German retired with damaged sus- 
pension after a collision with jean 
Alesi’s Ferrari. 

Despite the dominance of, Hill’s 
William s-Renqylt, he wa9 fortunate 
to be under, no, pressure in the clos- 
ing stages ,^hen a sticking wheel- 
nut meant the last of his three 
refuelling stops took 22.1sec. 

; The wheel wanted to, stay on and 
I think, they tyad to use a different 
[securing] gun, sq. it was an anxious 
moment,” said the.Englishpian. . 

: .'This, , win has , been a great, 
.morale-booster, IjVe hoped we would 


do this in the Iasi three races at 
least, but this is now sonic-tiling to 
lift the spirits of the team through 
the winter." 

Hill finished two laps ahead of 
Olivier I’nnis in u I jgier-MugM — 
which covered the last three laps 
with smoke spewing from a sick en- 
gine. Gianni Morbidelli was third in 
u Footwork-Marl. Hill tints matched 
Jackie Stewart's record winning 
margin over Bruce McLaren in the 
1968 Spanish GP. • , • . 

Although starting from pole P D «' 
tion. Hill was beaten to the dra* J 4 
the start by his team-mate Dww 
Coulthard. The Scot Sprinted in™ 
the lead before the first corner: Bui 
bowed out in embarrassing sty* 
when he hit the wall cpming into in 
pits for his first refuelling stop.atme 
end of the 20th lap. • . 1 

The young Scot has : ow** 
strated he has , the speed to 
with the best, but that was the 
in a sequence of lapses, which 
bugged him in his first foil seas® < 
Spins at Montreal, Imola and on® 
parade lap at. Monza are , 

that his talent has yet to nWj 
mature.. : ' jj- ' , 

• Mika Hakkinen was- sitting 
and talking in the Royal Anew 
hospital after his llOniph Graph ’ 
ing the first practice, ses&wh \ w* 
week. The McLaren driver 
kept , in , hospital for ..one to ■ , 
weeks for , observation, tnoo* 
there, is no evidence, of long- . 

■damage,. t . . 
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Can ink coo! 
hot blood 
in Bosnia? 

COMMENT 

Martin Woollacott 

T HE American mediators 
seeking an end to the 
Yugoslav wars have been In 
search of signatures. Apiece of 
deckle-edged paper, in a floe 
leather folder, passed from 
leader to leader, an exchange of 
fountain pens, cameras, lights — 
we all understand these scenes 
from the symbolic theatre of in- 
ternational relations. 

Signatures, however, have 
never been the real problem in 
former Yugoslavia- They have al- 
ways been available when the 
outside powers have insisted, 
but have never been sufficient, 
since there are always a dozen 
ways to justify the breaking of an 
agreement. David Owen is only 
(he latest in a aeries of negotia- 
tors to complain that In former 
Yugoslavia commitments mean 
absolutely nothing unless they 
can be enforced. And enforce- 
ment will remain questionable 
as long as the Republicans in 
Congress continue to oppose the 
dispatch of American troops. 

But It Is true that the battle- 
field changes of the past few 
months have radically altered 
the attitudes of two of the con- 
tenders. The Bosnian Serbs sud- 
denly realised what Belgrade- 
already knew, that they werelwell 
on the way to losing the war,, 
while the Croats became eqdalfy 
suddenly aware that they had 
achieved considerable military 
strength and could use It That 
gave them the Kntjina, and 1 
seems to have put Eastern 
Slavonia in their grasp. 

/Die Croats’ war, as moat qf 1 
them see it, is won, and with the 
return of Eastern Slavonia, if it 
P !ni cee ^ 9 aa expects, they 
wiu have no serious reason for 1 
fighting. Those Croats who 
wanted a further Bosnian- 
Croatian military push, to bring 
down the Bosnian Serb regime, 
have not won the argument, 
certainly for the time being., 

The losers, as ustial, are the " 
Bosnians, whose war, with I ,h ' 
Croatian help, was finally going ’ 
wcU, but who are now called on 1 
to halt it. This at the very mo- " ‘ 
ment when well-armed Bosnian 
hoops can see the villages from 
which they and their families - 
. continued on page 3 

Washington Post, page 13 
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I will not go quietly, says Princess Di 


Andrew Culf 


T HE PRINCESS of Wales de- 
livered an explosive insight 
into her disastrous marriage 
this week and cast a huge shadow 
over die prospects of Prince Charles 
ever becoming king. 

In a graphic portrait of a royal 
family wracked by adulterous rela- 
tionships, the princess forecast she 
would never become queen — and 
hinted that her estranged husband 
should be passed over by Prince 
William as tile next king. 

Her first solo television appear- 
ance stunned observers with its 
frankness, as she described her 
husband's advisers as the enemy — 
and posed a formidable dilemma for 
the royal family. 

Referring to her future role, she 
pledged-. "She won’t go quietly, 
that's the problem. I’ll fight to the 
end, because I believe that I have a 
role to fulfil, and I've got two chil- 
dren to bring up." 

Her devastating retaliation against 
the prince prompted a fierce coun- 
ter-attack from his supporters, who 
accused her of "paranoia and being 
on the point of mental illness". 

The princess used the unprece- 
dented hour-long interview on BBC 
TV’s Panorama on Monday night to 
admit her own affair with former 
cavalry officer James Hewitt and to 
describe her marriage as a three- 
way affair, also involving Camilla 
Parker Bowles. 

Admitting she had suffered from 
post-natal depression and bulimia, 
she accused an unsupporting hus- 
band and royal household of trying 
to portray her as an unbalanced 
“basket case". 

The princess claimed there had 
been a persistent campaign to dis- 
credit her. and described her hus- 
band’s office as the “enemy". 

She claimed members of the 
royal household attempted to 
thwart her role after the separation 
.because they believed she was a 
: problem. Visits abroad were 
blocked and letters intercepted, she 
| claimed. 

■ She hinted she would prefer 
i Prince William to succeed the 
Queen wh'en he comes of age: "My 
wish is that my husband finds peace 
of mind; and from that follows oth- 
ers things." ' ; ' ' 

i She said she did not want a di- 
vorce .because of the Impact on the 
childreil, biit it' Was a matter for her 
husband to clarify. "Our boys'— 
that’s what matters, isn’t it?" 

■ Asked 1 by Interviewer MartiiV 
Bashir whether she hpd been un- 
faithful with Mr Hewitt, she k&id: 
i “Yes, I adored him; Yes, I was in 
■love with him. But I was very let 
down." 





The PrincesB ofWaleB during her hour-long BBC interview: Td like to be a queen in people’s hearts’ 


The princess told of her isolation 
because of her husband’s love for 
Mrs Parker Bowles: “Well, there 
were three of us in this marriage, so 
it was a bit crowded." 

She denied she had had an adul- 
terous relationship with business- 
man James Gilbey — and said the 
so-called Squidgygate tape was a de- 
liberate attempt to set the public 
against her. 

The princess repudiated claims 
that she had made 300 phone calls 
to her friend the art dealer Oliver 
Hoare: T was reputed to have made 
300 telephone calls in a very short 
space of time which, bearing in 
mind my lifestyle at that time, made 
me a very buBy lady. No, I didn’t, I 
didn’t But that again was a huge 
move to discredit me, and very 
nearly did me in, the injustice of it.” 

In the interview, watched by 21 - 
million viewers in. Britain and on 
the BBC’s International channels in 
111 countries, the princess spoke, 
abotit the ppst-natal depression, she' 
suffered after the birth of Prince 
William, ' . 

"ft gave _ everybody a wonderful 
new label — Diana's unstable and 
-Diana’s mentally uqbalahied. , And ; 
unfortunately' that seeins to have' 
. stuck on and off," she said. 

The princess adthitfed, dhe had ' 
tried to injure herself by hurting her ' 
arms and legs and then suffered the 
slimming disease, bulimia, because 
Iter self-esteem had been at a low ' 


ebb. “I was crying out for help," she 
claimed. Solemn, but composed, she 
told Mr Bashir she had wanted her 
marriage to succeed: “I desperately 
wanted it to work, I desperately loved 
my husband and I wanted to share 
everything together, and I thought 
that we were a very good team." 

A recurring theme throughout 
the interview was media pressure, 
which she described as daunting. "I 
seemed to be on the front of a news- 
paper every single day, which is an 
isolating experience, and the higher 
the media put you, place you, is the 
bigger the drop. And I was very 


aware of that" Later she said: “I’ve 
never encouraged the media. There 
was a relationship which worked be- 
fore, but now I can’t tolerate it be- 
cause it’s become abusive and it’s 
harassment." 

The princess, who is about to visit 
Argentina, said she hoped her fu- 
ture role would be as on ambas- 
sador for Britain, representing the 
country abroad. 

The Queen and Duke of Edin- 
burgh missed the broadcast, attend- 
ing the Royal Variety Performance. 

Simon Hoggart, page 9 
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your private economy 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


How to ensure Saro-Wiwa 
did not die in vain 


GUARDIAN WEEKLY 
November M | Mg 








A # O AMOUNT of anguish or 
IV anger can turn back the dock 
for Ken Saro-Wiwa and his eight col- 
leagues, or their families, blit if such 
tragedies are to be prevented, rather 
than amply reacted to, countries in 
their various international collective 
groupings (European Union, Com- 
monwealth, United Nations) must 
immediately start to apply a basic 
minimum standard of behaviour as a 
pre-requisite of membership, or con- 
tinuation of membership. 

I see no reason why a minimum 
set of human and democratic rights, 
together with a minimum set of en- , 
vironmental standards, should not 
be incorporated by nil international , 
bodies, and, ideally, become die 
basis on which individual countries 
base their international relations — 
including trade. 

At the moment, governments and 
comiHinies like Shell forge alliances i 
and strike deals in an ethical vac- 
uum, defining their self-interest on i 
the basis of the old Foreign Office 
edict that "my enemy’s enemy must I 
be my friend", or in the terms die- , 
tated by the marketplace. Yet this I 
way of doing business will increas- 
ingly backfire a9 the tensions be- 
tween human economic aspirations 
and a degrading environment, inten- 
sify. Iraq and Nigeria are part of a { 
trend, not one-off problems. 

Also, as Iraq. Nigeria and the for- 
mer Yugoslavia demonstrate floridly, 
it is no longer possible to assume 
that negotiations can be conducted 
with partners who are fully signed- 
up to a rational process. Coping with 
international relationships on a floor 
slippery with hypocrisy, bluff and 
worse will require a firm ethical rail 
for governments and companies to 
grasp if they are to stay upright. 

The World Trade Organisation, 


potentially the most powerful global 
institution wc have, is currently set- 
ting up shop. Here is an ideal oppor- 
tunity to map out what an ethical 
flat-playing field might look like. 
Sarah Parkin, 

Lyon, Franca 


r HE Auckland decision is a land- 
mark. But we should not forget 
the ongoing needs of ordinary Nige- 
rians. Military dictatorships can last 
a long time. Saddam is still in power 
in Iraq. It took 33 years for South 
Africa to rejoin the Commonwealth. 

All of the Commonwealth players 
will need to do their bit if the 
Abacha tyranny is to come to an 
end, and if Nigerian civilians con 
then, for the first time, establish a 
sustainable democracy with guaran- 
teed rights and an economic future. 

in addition to appropriate sanc- 
tions, the Commonwealth Human 
Rights Initiative's September report 
of a fact-finding mission, Nigeria: 
Stolen By Generals, called for active 
support for human rights and demo- 
cratic groups and for the agencies of 
civil society. Decades of repression, 
and of military anti business corrup- 
tion, have taken their toll. There are 
other political prisoners kept in 
chains after trumped-up charges be- 
fore military tribunals. This is a 
regime with blood on its hands, 
which pretends not to care. 

Suspension from the Common- 
wealth is only the beginning of what 
may be a long struggle. The rights 
of Nigerians should not be treated 
as a brief headline or soundbite in 
the 51 other member countries. 
Richard Bourne, 

Chair. Trustee Committee, Common- 
wealth Human Rights Initiative, 
Loudon 
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1/1 /ELL SHELL, here we go 
V V again! When you are not foul- 
ing your own backyard, you are 
propping up criminal military dicta- 
torships in such “safe" countries as 
Nigeria. Until you stop destabilising 
our planet, and begin to show even 
the slightest corporate decency, I 
for one will no longer be purchasing 
your products. Call me old fash- 
ioned, but I prefer that my petrol is 
not soaked in blood. 

Harry Rowland, 

O’Connor, ACT, Australia 


/ \NYONE afraid that Nigerians 
/ i will suffer due to economic sanc- 
tions has nothing to fear. Nigerians 
are suffering now. and have suffered 
under increasingly harsh military 
repines for decades. Ordinary Nige- 
rians see none of the oil wealth any- 
way, so the loss of it through 
sanctions will hardly be felt at all, 

I hope international efforts on be- 
half of Nigeria will not stop at Com- 
monwealth expulsion. Economic, 
diplomatic and sporting sanctions 
must be used as well. Ordinary Nige- 
rians would be willing to suffer a little 
longer to get these people out. A re- 
turn to democracy is not scheduled 
for another three years. Sanctions 
could work in a matter of months. 
BAhintoye. 

Longsight, Manchester 


Quebec's 

distinction 

IN YOUR editorial (November 12) 
/ you write: Twice in this decade 
the rest of Canada has rejected con- 
stitutional arrangements which 
would have restored to Quebec the 
status of a 'distinct society'." 

This statement is misleading if 
not factually wrong. The "twice" 
refers to the failed Meeclt Like 
Agreement and ChnrloLtetown Ac- 
cord. The former failed because 
two out the 10 provincial leaders 
refused to sign. Both of these 
provinces (Newfoundland and 
Manitoba) have smaller populations 
than the top lour in Canada. The 
agreement was also unanimously 
criticised for excluding public 
input. This is hardly a rejection by 
“the rest of Canada”. 

The Charlottetown Accord was ve- 
toed by a Canada-wide referendum, 
the results of which had the same 
percentage of Qu6b£cois as all Cana- 
dians rejecting it. In tins case Que- 
bec also “rejected" the constitutional 
proposal, a point not mentioned. 
Gerald Pamis, 

Sydney. Australia 


-THE EDITORS of Le Monde 
/ seem to have injected some 
wishful thinking into their editorial 
“Quebec moves closer than ever to 
making the break" (November 12) . 
While Le Monde reported that the 
"Old" side captured a thin majority 
of 50.6 per cent, we who read more 
reliable papers know that it was in 
fact the “Non" side — that sup- 
ported staying in Canada — which 
recaptured the albeit slim majority 
of the vote. 

Diana L Torrens, 

Oslo. Norway 

Apologies for the error, which 
occurred at the translation stage 


I /l /flAT international editorialists 
V V who urge "the rest of Canada" 
to strike a compromise with the sep- 
aratists seem to miss is simple arith- 
metic. Although 49 per cent of the 
voters of Quebec voted for separa- 


tion, that province comprises only 23 
per cent of Canada's population, so 
at least 68 per cent of Canadians, 
most of whom have had no vote on 
tiie separation issue, still want the 
counfry to stay together. 

Given the broad acceptance uf a 
"divided” Canadian society threat- 
ened by "divorce" there is little 
doubt which of the "two" sides has 
already won the propaganda wav. 
Fraser Thorbum, 

Burnaby. British Columbia, Canada 

Israeli tears 
mark change 

O ARTON GELLMAN’S article 
O (“Israelis split over soldiers’ 
tears”, November 5) missed an im- 
portant point. Ageing combat veter- 
ans are right to be concerned about 
this display of emotion, because it is 
a sign that their patriarchal society 
is crumbling — finally. 

For thousands of years men have 
maintained the "biblical stiff upper 
lip". They have been taught to be 
“strong" and "tough", always in con- 
trol. In other words, they have de- 
nied and suppressed their feminine 
qualities, which means they do not 
feel emotions, or deny them when 
they surface. 

1 suppose this denial makes an ef- 
fective soldier and killer, but the 
cost to our society lias been un- 
speakable. Perhaps it is time for man 
to end the continual fighting and vio- 
lence Hint has been the most notable 
feature of our recorded history. 

I am more com for (able knowing 
that a soldier is cnjwble of feeling 
sorrow and grief at the imneccsNiry 
loss of a unique nnd irreplaceable 
commodity — n human life. Just as 
women are starting to recover their 
masculine side, it's time fur man to 
recover the ability to care, nurture 
and love. Only in this way can wc 
heal the world. 

Unfortunately, old ways die hard. 
The outrage at soldiers' tears is n 
sign that the patriarchal society is 
trying to cling to outmoded mid ob- 
solete modes of behaviour. 1 offer 
my blessing to all those who Imve 
the courage to care, and to suggest 
that it better world is jmssiblc. 
Geoffrey K Sigworlh, 

Johnstown, Pennsylvania, USA 


J EWISH distress for the murder of 
President Rabin is nulurnl. Ex- 
pression of this distress “that h Jew 
has murdered a Jew" is irrational. 
This "assassin who grew up in the 
dark” is a type, a kind of young mind 
which, once a contaminated idea 
takes hold of it, cannot let go. The 
idea works its way like a virus in the 
mind’s conscience, fevering it, in- 
flaming it out of shape, distorting 
conscience into a murderous mutant. 
It is no longer a human conscience. 
All healthiness has been eaten away. 

To declare a Jew has murdered a 
Jew is melodrama. An age-old and 
recognisable mutant, found in all 
cultures, races, religions, who this 
lime happens to be a Jew, has mur- 
dered Israel’s prime minister. The 
lesson to be learned is: watch your 
tongues, rhetoricians, you can't be 
certain who’s listening. 

Arnold Wesker, 

Denison University, Alexandria, 

Ohio, USA 


IF POLITICAL assassination is to 
I become a thing of the past in Is- 
rael, then surely It can no longer be 
a tool of Israeli governments. 
Terryjones, 

Thurso, Caithness 


Briefly 


S O AT LAST a gay gene has hem 
discovered. Gay people who em- 
brace this news as positive are surely 
misguided. Such a "discovery" will 
encourage, nt best, a patronising 
sympathy for the poor dears wbn 
can’t help it because they are bore 
that way. At worst — who knows? 
Tins is part of a worrying trend to- 
wards biological explanations for 
human behaviour engendered by 
deeply conservative principles. No 
doubt scientists will soon "discover* 
that women have a genetic predis- 
position towurds subservience. 

Jan Kevlin, 

Thorpe Market, Norfolk 


JAMES LEWIS reports (The 
kJ Week in Britain", November 5) 
that the North and mid-Hampshire 
health Commission would no longer 
automatically pay for therapeutic 
abortions for girls under 18 years 
on the grounds of "keeping within 
the budget". Such a claim is obvi- 
ously quite spurious as the cost of 
pre-natul care, delivery awl post- 
natal care fur mother and child is , 
much greater than that of abortion. 1 
This does not lake into account die 
social anti welfare costs of caring (or 
teenage mother and child, in 
Canada, when this type uf justifica- 
tion is advanced, it usually means 
the hospital board has been taken 
over by an anti-choice faction. 

John Bury, 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan , Canada 


DECENTLY Hie baby milk coin- 
#1 pnny Nestle has taken to adver 
rising through the Post Office 
franks on my mail, with the words: 
“Have a break. Nosik Kit-Hat.’ 
When I send greetings to friends 
(his Christmas I do not wish this 
company to be advertising without 
my permission on envelopes or 
I Hist curds that l have bought. Does 
anybody know of « way litis corpor- 
ate graffiti onn be stopiH.il? 
t ’hristapher Pain. 

Sevenoaks, Kent 


B EFORE we ill! gel carried away 
with righteous dismay at Colin 
! towel IV decision not to seek the 
presidency in Hl9t> (“Too bad he 
isn’t a candidate”, November 19). 
composing biltersweoL odes on the 
tired theme of "wlmt might have 
been,” it seems prudent to recall po 
earlier incident of wlinl the article 
refers to as his "sensible" and “an* 
flustered" question-fielding. During 
the course of tile Gulf war, the Gen- 
eral was pressed about the mount- 
ing number of Iraqi (lead. The reply 
was a cool, "It’s really not a number 
I’m particularly interested in." • t 
If free elections, as Eduardo 
Galeano writes, are now pnly aW 
choosing the sauce with which we 
will be eaten, then I am glad to have 
escaped this basting-by-aasociation. 
Matthew Watkins. 

Montreal, Quebec 
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Hot blood 
in Bosnia 


Continued from page t 
were expelled, and know they 
could take them if given the 
order. As long as those soldiers, 
and their generals, remain as 
angry aa they are today — and 
that will be for a long time — 
there must be a serious chance 
of new lighting. 

No piece of paper can end the 
conflict in these lands. It is 
embedded in the pattern of 
territorial holdings, which lione 
regard as just, even those who 
have taken most from their ene- 
mies. It is embedded in the 
political structures that have 
grown up during war, structures 
tiiat combine the inheritance of 
ono-party states with the crudity 
of one-people ideologies and the 
corruption that has flourished In 
wartime black economies. It is 
In the hearts of the embittered 
refugees who demand redress, 
and whose children may do the 
same. 

The question, rather, is 
whether the conflict will cease 
to be mainly military. If it does, 
how will it be pursued politically? 

In the south Slav Btntes, the 
war will continue to dominate 
politics even if large-scale re- 
course to military action ceases, 
in Croatia, the issue is whether 
FranjoTudjnmn will be able to 
use his military successes to 
ensconce himself and his party 
in a permanently dominant posi- 
tion, or whether genuine party 
politics and a free press can 
emerge. Recent elections gave an 
unexpectedly qualified answer to 
that question. The answer to it 
overlaps with another, which is 
whether the Tudjmun govern- 
ment will support the Bosnian- 
Croat federation or instead 
continue to develop its sphere of 
influence in Bosnia into a de 
facto additional province. 

In Serbia, can anything stop 
the elevation of Slobodan Milo- 
sevic into a so-called statesman 
and his entrenchment in power? 

In Bosnia, can the ruling party 
resist bad single-party habits, as 
well as corruption, or can it cre- 
ate a government offering a real ' 
multi-ethnic mode], a model that 
might, by its influence, eventually 
change the politics of its neigh- 
bours as well? 

In die Bosnian Serb statelet, 
even if Radovan Karadzic and 
Ratko Mladic go, can any kind of i 
good government be created 
from the dismal establishment 
that has grown up during the 
war? In time, will Serbia manage 
a de facto annexation, particu- 
larly if Tudjman has pursued a 
de facto annexation on his side 
of Bosnia? Can any stipulations ' 
on the right of return be more 
than a dead letter? 

War may or may not recur in 
former Yugoslavia. There is 
some prospect that it will not. 

But war politics will go on. The 
optimists argue that, if the threat 
of war recedes, the factors that 
nave shielded leaders from pop- 
ular discontent and effective op- 
position will weaken, and thede 
s tates will begin an evolution 
uke that of the rest of Eastern 
Europe, problematic but not 
despotic. The pessimists fear 
“at regimes will draw their 
strength from (he war mentality 
Jong after actual fi ghting may * 
have ceased. 



INTERNATIONAL NEWS £ 


Bomb kills 14 
at Egyptian 
embassy 


Going in for the kill ... A Sri Lankan army column moves Into the suburbs of Jaffna aa Turail rebels 
still hold out in the city centre. Government troops made a final push for the rebel bastion on Monday, 
and a fierce battle took place around the Hindu temple of Natlur on the outskirts of tiie city. An 4Hte 
brigade took over the assault from regular troops at dawn on Monday and headed for the main square 


Ex-communist ousts Walesa 


Matthew Brzozinskl In Warsaw 


A LEKSANDER Kwasniewski, 
lilt- reformed communist 
will, narrowly defeated lxvli 
VValosn in Sunday'? presidential 
election, pleaded lor unity us Kilos 
digested the results of a deeply divi- 
sive campaign. 

Mr Kwasniewski, who captured 
52 pei cent of the vote to Mr 
Walesa’s 18 per cent, faces a chal- 
lenge in bridging the gulf between 
his supporters and voters who re- 
mained loyal to symbols of the Soli- 
darity opposition movement that 
toppled communism in 1989. 

He called '<n Mr Walesa "to work 
together on common goals" such as 
the process of Western integration, 
and proposed “building a great 
camp of hope” that would bring all 
Poles together. 

But many were openly sceptical 
about the direclioris Poland would 
take under the young leader. "1 am 
afraid of Poland completely domi- 
nated by Mr Kwasniewski’s political 
camp." said Adam Michnik. editor 
of the mass circulation dally Gazela 
Wyborcza. “His true test will be if. 
the dark prognoses do not come to 
pass." 

Many Poles are anxious that less 


than six years after the commit- 1 
nists were ousted, their political 
successors now enjoy a virtual mo- 
nopoly on [tower. The party Mr 
Kwasniewski leads, the Demo- 
cratic Left Alliance, swept parlia- 
mentary elections two years ag«> 
and forms the government. Large 
[turts of the judiciary and most of 
the state administration are sympa- 
thetic to it. Such domination by a 
political force only recently con- 
verted to democracy could breed 
corruption and unaccountability, 
critics argue. 

Mr Kwasniewski, aged 41. was a 
junior minister in the last commu- 
nist government. Today, he rejects 
communism and has offered half- 
hearted apologies for it. He de- 
scribes himself as a social democrat 
and appears genuinely committed to 
market reform and continuing the 
process of European integration. On 
Sunday he assured reporters that 
"tiie pillars of reform" would be 
safeguarded. 

But to continue those reforms, he 
will have to assert himself within his 
own party where enthusiasm for 
Nato membership and laissez-faire 
economics is not overwhelming. 
His party apparatus, particularly in ' 
small towns to which he is heavily . 


indebted for their support during 
the campaign, will demand conces- 
sions in these areas. 

Observers will be closely watch- 
ing the signals he sends wln-n he re- 
places Walesa appointees alter 
assuming office in late* December. 
On Monday, defence and interior 
ministers announced their resig- 
nations. The foreign minister was 
expected to follow suit. 

Another question mark was 
whether President Walesa would 
bow gracefully out uf public life. “In 
politics, it's important to know how 
to lose." warned WMzirnierz 
Cimoszewjcz, the leftwing deputy 
speaker of parliament. That was a 
reference to Mr Walesa's warning 
several months ago III at if he were 
to lose, lie would recreate a second 
Solidarity opposition movement and 
take to the streets. The threat is 
causing concern even among sup- 
porters of the president. “We must 
avoid all references to a cold civil 
war," pleaded Mr Michnik. 

Mr Walesa’s downfall began dur- 
ing the first democratic elections 
five years ago. It was in that' cam- 
paign that Poles first saw the dark 
side of their future president. 

Comment, page 1 2 


Gerald Bourke In Islamabad 


A T LEAST 14 people died and 60 
were injured when a presumed 
suicide bomber blasted his way into 
the Egyptian embassy in Pakistan's 
capital on Sunday. 

Within hours three militant Is- 
lamic groups in Egypt — al-Gama’a 
al-Islamiya (Islamic Group), Jihad 
(holy siruggle) and the Interna- 
tional Justice Group — claimed re- 
sponsibility for the bombing. 

According to one account, a 
bomb may have been thrown at the 
embassy gate to blast it away so the 
bomber could drive a van packed 
with explosives into the compound. 

The massive explosion, audible 
several miles away, gouged a huge 
crateral the entrance to the mission 
and destroyed several offices. 

Pakistan's interior minister, Nasir- 
ullah Babar, told parliament 14 men 
had died, including five Egyptian of- 
ficials, seven Pakistanis, an Afghan 
and a man uf unknown nationality. 

Fleets of ambulances rushed ca- 
sualties to hospital, many of them 
passers-by. while troops and i»lice 
threw a security canton around the 
area. “Most of the injured being 
shifted to hospitols have Iu9»t limbs," 
one witness said. 

Tile Egyptian mnbassudur. Mo- 
hammed Neman t iatal, was -buto'ii 
but unscathed. “I wa* in my oilier, il 
just collapsed around me.” he said. 

Al-Gama'a militant* had a »ivuug 
presence in Pakistan fur years wlu n 
they tough I to mist the tunnel So- 
viet Union from Afghanistan. But 
three years ago, following sipjjeals 
from President Hosni Mubarak, who 
blamed them for a scries of ter ran si 
attacks in Egypt, the Islamabad gov- 
ernment detained several suspected 
members. After the recent conclu- 
sion of an extradition treaty with 
Cairo, Ms Bhutto’s government 
repatriated a number of them. 

• Amnesty International is urging 
Egypt to set free 82 members of die 
fundamentalist Muslim Brotherhood 
awaiting judgment in a military court 
on charges of anti-government activi- 
ties. The human rights group said 
the Brotherhood members, who 
have publicly rejected violence in 
their campaign to turn Egypt into an 
Islamic state, were civilians who 
should not be made to stand trial in 
military courts. 


Mubarak Interviewed, page 18 


EU vote upsets France I Yeltsin moves to splinter foes 


Jo hn Palmer in Brussels 

I N AN unprecedented attack oti its 
European Union partners, France 
on Monday dismissed as “hypocriti- 
cal" their condemnation of its nu- 
clear tests in the Pacific. 

The French foreign minister, 
Herv6 de Charette. told a meeting 
of EU foreign ministers tiiat France 
would not be deterred from mount- 
ing further tests. 

*TVe regret the lack of solidarity 
between EU members, h he told a 
preBS conference in Brussels. 'You 
c ann ot sign a declaration in Madrid 
one day which declares that British ' 
and French nuclear forces con- 
tribute to European security, arid 
then a few days — if not a tew hours 
_ later vote for a motion' condemn- 
ing our nuclear tests.” 


‘ Mr de Charette was referring to a 
text signed In Madrid at a meeting 
of the Western EuropeanUnion. the 
EU’s defence arm, and a UN motion 
in which 10 of the EU's 15 countries 
voted against the French tests. 

The deliberate escalation of diplo- 
matic tension follows France’s can- 
cellation of planned meetings this 
week with ministers from Italy, Swe- 
den, Finland and Belgium. 

"Aa far as the reaction of other 
governments is concerned. I can. tell 
you that France will not bend when it 
comes to the defence of its national 
Interests," Mr de Charette said. 

The Swedish foreign minister, 
Lena Hjelm-Watten, expressed sur- 
prise ait the strength of France’s re- 
action to jhe, UN vote. Senior 
diplomats from other countries ac- 
cused Paris of overreacting. 


David Hearat In Moscow 

P RESIDENT ‘Boris Yeltsin 
r moved last week to block an , 

. expected sweeping victory of : 
communists and nationalists In . 
next month's parliamentary elec- 
tion by insisting on changes to - 
election rules t;o qllow In smaller 
parties which would tqke seats 
at their expense. 

He also threatened to dlssqlye 
parliament anti annul the results 
of the election If he did not get ; 
his way. The move prompted ' ! 
claims that a slcfc president was, 
trying to gerrymander the poll., ’ 

His targets ore three parties, 
the Communists, the Agrarians, 
apd the Congress of Russian , 
Communities. Together they., 
could sweep up two-thirds of the 


seats, the p umber needed to • 
-override the presidential veto on 
parliamentary legislation. 

The election law signed by the 
president in June this year puts : 
a hurdle on smaller parties gain- 
ing seats, but Mr Yeltsin now de- 
clares the hurdle to be 
"unconstitutional”, 

, -A petition has already been 
sent to the constitutional court, 
which has yet to meet to decide 
whether .(he judges — who are . 
Yeltsin appointees — wilf con- 
sider the matter, j 

... Georg! Satarov, Mr Yeltsin’s . 
chief domestic adviser, said: “It 
would be unpleasant if they (the 
left alliance] won two-thirds of . 
the seats.” 


'i 1 . •, • I! • 

Washington Post, page 14 












4 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Rabin’s assassin 
shows no remorse 



Yigal Amir, wearing a bulletproof vest and holding a toy pistol, shows 
Israeli police how he killed Yitzhak Rabin photograph hau hahni* - 


Dere k Brown In Jerusalem 

ITZHAIC RABIN'S assassin 
told a Tel Aviv court on Mon- 
day that "the entire nation" 
backed his attempt to halt Israel's 
land-for-peace deal with the PLO. As 
in his previous court appearance 
and during a public re-enactment of 
the shooting, Yigal Amir, a Jewish 
religious student, showed neither 
nervousness nor remorse. 

“Perhaps physically I acted alone, 
but it was not only my finger that 
pulled the trigger but the entire na- 
tion which for 2,000 years dreamed 
about this country and spilled its 
Wood for It Who could have 
dreamed a Jewish leader — in truth 
he is not a legitimate leader . . he 
said, before being rebuked by the 
Judge for malting a political state- 
ment. 

The public was kept out of the 
heavily guarded courtroom during 
the 20-minute hearing, at which 
Amir appeared in handcuffs and leg 
irons. He smiled at his mother and 
father at the rear of the court, and 
said: *‘I did everything on my own. 
Don't accuse anyone else." 

He was remanded in custody 
until next week. 

Police on Monday arrested 
another suspect in what they believe 
was a conspiracy to murder Rabin. 
The man, aged 24, is a student at 
Bar-llan religious university outside 
Tel Aviv, where Amir and most of 
the other suspects also studied. 

They include Avishai Raviv, aged 
28, firebrand leader of the Eyal 
movement, of which Amir was a 
member. Raviv, now under house 
Hrrest, is the only suspect to have 
been released from custody. He has 
been widely described in the Israeli 
media as an informer for Shin Bet, 
the intelligence and security ser- 
vice, or even an agent provocateur, 
a charge which he has denied. 

The Israeli right, which has taken 
a hammering in public opinion since 
the assassination, has now latched 
on to persistent speculation that 
Raviv may have been used by Shin 
Bet to discredit legitimate opposition 
to the government's peace policies. 


Leaders of the Jewish settler 
movement in the occupied West 
Bank and other rightwing groups 
have demanded an inquiry, claiming 
that the government used the secu- 
rity service to undermine their cam- 
paigns against the government's 
self rule accords with the PLO. 

Binyamin Netanyahu, leader of 
the mainstream opposition Likud 
faction, has also called for an in- 
quiry. "We demand, we insist, there 
be a thorough investigation. We will 
accept no cover-up. The truth must 
be found," he said. 

Several Israeli commentators 
have pointed out that Likud is des- 
perate to divert the national debate 
from the charge that the right con- 
tributed to the verbal violence of tire 
months before the assassination. 

Israel's state commission of in- 
quiry into the assassination of Rabin 
held its first session at the weekend, 
as allegations of incompetence and 
conspiracy swirled round Shin Bet. 
The commission is expected to con- 
centrate on the mounting catalogue 
of Shin Bet's failures. 

Most obvious was the failure 
physically to protect Rabin on No- 
vember 4 when Anur was able to 
fire three shots at point-blank range 
as the prime minister left a huge 
|)eace rally in the heart of Tel Aviv. 
There was also the failure to identify 
Amir, a violently outspoken oppo- 
nent of the government’s peace poli- 
cies who believed the prime 
minister a traitor who should die, as 
a potential threat. 

The latest and in some ways 
gravest allegation against Shin Bet 
is that it had an agent or informer in 
Amir's circle, who failed to pass on 
critical information about his openly 
stated Intention to kill the prime 
minister. 

The inquiry, headed by a former 
supreme court chief justice, Meir 
Shamgar, will be in secret, But the 
steady stream of damning media 
revelations is said to have shaken 
Shin Bet to its murky core. One se- 
nior officer, in charge of personal 
protection, has resigned and three 
others have been suspended. 

For nearly 50 years, since the es- 


tablishment of the state, Shin Bet 
has wielded formidable power, tem- 
pered only by direct accountability 
to the prime minister. It is at the 
heart of a web of intelligence organ- 
isations and units, along with the 
external spy and occasional assas- 
sination service, Mossad. 

Shin Bet, formally known as the 
General Security Service and more 
commonly as Shabak, lias a broad 
reach. It has played a vital role in 
maintaining Israel's grip on the oc- 
cupied territories through a net- 
work of paid informers. It also has 
an over-arching role in more mun- 
dane security branches, such as.the 
small army of students and oilier 
young Israelis who interrogate 
every departing passenger at Ben 
Gurion airport outside Tel Aviv. 

Reports at the weekend revealed 


tlinl Amir was recruited into one of 
the less-known security agencies, 
operating under the direction of the 
prime minister’s office. He is said u» 
have been sent for three mouths to 
tile Latvian cnpitnl of Riga, to work 
for Nativ, an agency originally estab- 
lished to encourage Jewish aware- 
ness in, and emigration to Israel 
from, the former Soviet Union. 

Some reports suggested thill 
through Nativ, Amir may have es- 
tablished closer links with Shin Bet. 
which could explain the case with 
which he penetrated the security 
screen around Rabin. But others 
discounted the theory, saying that 
in working briefly for a smirity- 
linked organisation, Amir was doing 
nothing out of tile ordinary. 


Right of return, page 7 



British and Dutch veto Nigeria oil ban 


Chris McQraal In Abuja and 
Stephen Pates In Brussels 

E UROPEAN UNION members 
agreed on Monday on a ban on 
arms sales and other sanctions to 
punish Nigeria following the execu- 
tion of nine human rights activists, 
including the writer Ken Saro-Wiwa, 
but calls from South Africa for an oil 
embargo went unheeded. 

Britain and the Netherlands ve- 
toed moves to agree to such a ban, 
with an eye to the impact it would 
have on Shell, the Anglo-Dutch oil 
concern. A row was averted, how- 
ever, ns Malcolm Rifkind, the 
British Foreign Secretary, agreed to 
keep open the option of taking fur- 
ther measures. But fellow member 
states made dear their disappoint- 
ment at the British decision. 

British officials poured cold 
water on suggestions of a freeze on 
Nigeria’s financial assets. 

'Hie new sanctions will see tighter 
restrictions on visas for Nigeria’s 
military and civilian leaders nnd 
their families, and a freeze on bilat- 


eral and multilateral aid except for 
strictly humanitarian purposes. 

Other Elf members are to follow 
the arms ban announced by John 
Mqjor at the end of last week's Com- 
monwealth summit. But this simply 
closes loopholes in an existing em- 
bargo and extends it from the 
Nigerian army to the police. 

In Pretoria, the South African 
president, Nelson Mandela, called 
for a summit of the 12-member 
Southern African Development 
Community to discuss measures 
against Nigeria’s military leaders. 
Mr Mandela is playing a leading 
role in an international campaign to 
isolate Nigeria's military regime. 

In Nigeria, the military govern- 
ment Is deriding as ineffective the 
international sanctions over the 
hanging of Savo-Wiwa, and has ac- 
cused Britain of using the execution 
as an excuse to Implement a long- 
standing plan to bring down Gen- 
eral Sani Abacha. 

Nigeria's security forces have 
also arrested at least nine more 
human rights activists, a rights 


group said last week. The Commit- 
tee for the Defence of Human 
Rights said it had been denied ac- 
cess to the nine, who were detained 
in Lagos police headquarters. 

The military regime is whipping 
up nationalism at home against a 
host of targets, from the Common- 
wealth and European Union to Pres- 
ident Mandela. 

Gen Abacha has described the 
sanctions as "most unfortunate and 
uncalled for". 

The general marked the second 
anniversary of his coup last week by 
dismissing international outrage at 
the execution of Mr Saro-Wiwa, and 
vowing that foreign pressure to de- 
mocratise would not affect his plan 
to stay in power for another three 
years. 

He made a rare speech to chiefs, 
imams, sultans, kings and alhajls as- 
sembled in Abuja, launching a cam- 
paign to clean up his country's 
image abroad nnd a financial appeal 
for the Sani Abacha Foundation to 
promote Peace, Unity and the 
Brotherhood of Man, 


Gen Abacha vigorously defended 
"the due judicial process when 
those accused of gruesome mur- 
ders in Ogoniland were tiled and 
convicted". 

He dismissed claims that he was 
behind the imprisonment of Mosh- 
ood Abiola, the winner of the an- 
nulled 1993 election who was jailed 
for declaring liimself president. 
There are no political prisoners in 
Nigeria, the general said. 

With delusions running high, 
Gen Abacha was intent on ensuring 
that Nigeria and corruption are no 
longer seen as synonymous. He 
launched the "Not hi Our Charac- 
ter" campaign to dispel the notion 
abroad that Nigeria is rife with graft 
and drug trafficking. 

The book and video accompany- 
ing the campaign were planned be- 
fore Mr Saro-Wiwa’s hanging 
brought down a barrage of interna- 
tional condemnation and Nigeria's 
suspension from the Common- 
wealth. But Gen Abacha conceded 
that now, more than ever, Nigeria 
needed to improve its image. 

Comment, page 12 

Ken Wlwa Interview, page 24 
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The Week 


I NDIAN officials confirmed 
that sepumtist guerrillas hold- 
ing four westerners hostage In 
Kashmir offered to free two sick 
cuptives in exchange for a Jailed 
militant. 


S OUTH Korea’s former presi- 
dent, Roh Tae-woo, was 
taken to prison after being Inter- 
rogated for 28 hours over a 
£427 million slush fund. He 
used his last moments of free- 
dom to tell his country: 'Tin 
really sorry. I will take all res- 
ponsibility and punishment." 


A FRENCH court sentenced 
the former communications 
minister, Alain Carignon, to 
three years in prison on corrup- 
tion charges, making him the 
moat Benior ex-minister jailed 
for sleaze under France's Fifth 
Republic. 


T HE condition of Mordeeliai 
Vanunu, held in sulUary con- 
finement at Ashkelon jail, south 
□rTol Aviv, for nine years fom- 
posing Israel's nuclear pro- 
gramme, is deteriorating and 
causing concern, his family said. 


G ERMANY'S demoralised 
Social Democrat opposition 
sacked its leader, Rudolf 
Schurping, nnd replaced him 
with Oskar Ijdbntaine. 


A SINGLE Europeun currency 
is unlikely to come into cir- 
culation before 2002 at the earli- 
est, according to a timetable 
drawn up by the European 
Monetary Institute. 


T HE Swiss government has 
agreed to assist Canada in 
investigating allegations of kick- 
backs involving the former 
Canadian prime minister, Brian 
Mulroney. 

Washington Past, page 13 

U P TO SO million girls and 

women are missing from 

India’s population, the result of 
systematic sex discrimination, 
including the selective abortion 
of female foetuses, according to 
a report produced by the United 
Nations Children’s Fund la 
India. 


C HECHEN rebels stepped Up 
their attacks on Russian sol- 
diers, killing six and wounding 
nine In one of die bloodiest days 
of fighting in recent weeks. 

Washington Post, pas® 1 


A UBERIAN rebel group. 

Liberia Peace Coundlj one 
of the rebel factions that recently 
signed a peace accord, exeepma 
seven of its commanders to Y® 
it called an attempt to improv* 
its poor human rights knag 8 - 
said they had been found guiny 
of killing civilians. 

C HINA has more than I ^ 
lion “millionaires" and 7U 
million people who live below , 
tiie poverty line, the official . • 
People’s Doily said. ' 
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FOCUS ON INDONESIA 5 


People restless as regime grows old 


Ni ck Cumming-Bruoe 

T AKE the comments oflndone- 
sian generals at face value and 
the world's fourth most popu- 
lous country Is still trapped in the 
cold war. Mqjor-General Yusuf Kar- 
tanegara announced last week his 
command in central Java had de- 
tained 300 subversives using tactics 
of the banned communist party. 

The army lias long used th^ men- 
ace of communism tq rally the pub- 
lic around the government and 
perhaps has more reason now than 
for some time. A regime born 30 
years ago amid the slaughter of sev- 
eral hundred thousand supposed 
communists is moving into an era of 


transition. Age alone dictates that, at 
74, President Suharto has reached 
the twilight of his long career. As a 
result the succession is becoming 
something of a public obsession in a 
country with no precedent for the 
I peaceful transfer of power. 

Without posters or fanfare. In- 
donesia's politicians and community 
leaders are gearing up for a parlia- 
mentary election in mid-1997. The 
new house, more crucially, will elect 
the president the following year. 

Mr Suharto approached the last 
presidential poll hinting that with 
five five-year terms in office under 
his belt he was ready to step aside. 
Now the signals suggest he is deter- 
mined to run for a seventh term. 


fostering a critical view of him 
among a more prosperous and bet- 
ter-educated population, restless 
with what one Indonesian writer 
calls Mr Suharto’s "egocracy". 

However persuasive the armed 
forces' warnings remain in the 
villages, reaction in the capital is 
derisive. "It's stupid," said one 
Jakarta business consultant, "it’s a 
sign of panic." 

Military bosses seem to be 
sounding off about communist re- 
vival less from a concern with the 
hard left than with a hard Muslim 
right. Gen Yusufs subversives ap- 
parently lured "weak-minded Mus- 
lims" with plans for an Islamic state. 

'The state senses its hold on 


things is weakening," concluded a 
western diplomat in Jakarta. Gov- 
ernment pressure has failed to 
check the spreading influence of an 
independent trade union. And 
brazen attempts to manipulate the. 
selection of a new leader for the 
small Democratic Party (FDD 
failed to stop the naming of. 
Megawati Sukarnoputri, daughter 
of Indonesia's charismatic first 
president, ousted by Mr Suharto in 
the late 1960s. 

Her political debut has rattled 
government nerves, Indonesian ob- 
servers say. Ms Megawati, aged 49, 
has little political experience, hut 
that is more than made up for by the 
inAgic of the Sukarno name. Some 


PDI branches are putting her for- 
ward as the first challenger to Mr 
Suharto. The spellbinding notion of 
a Suharto-Sukarno electoral face-off 
will almost certainly never happen. 
But the fact Ms Megawati has come 
this far is another sign the state 
doesn't get its way as it used to. 

At a time when Indonesians are 
testing what they can get away 
with, one community leader openly 
speculates that military leaders will 
not accept Mr Suharto taking an- 
other term. Few observers agree. 
Mr Suharto's close personal secu- 
rity and rapid shifts of military 
appointments appear to leave little 
scope for coup plotting. Meanwhile, 
Indonesian analysts are pessimistic. 
One respected consultant predicts 
that if President Suharto continues 
in office after 1998. Indonesia will 
face political turmoil. 


East Timor 
dogs Suharto 

A SMALL group of 21 East Tim- 
orese scaling the fence of the 
Japanese embassy in Jakarta during 
the early morning rush hour last 
week to seek asylum abroad has 
once again embarrassed Indonesia's 
leaders, writes Nick CuHnnittg-Britce. 

Their protest caught Japanese 
media attention just days before 
President Suharto left Jakarta for a 
summit of Asia- Pacific leaders in 
Osaka. 

Twenty years after Indonesia's 
bloody invasion, the former Por- 
tuguese colony with a population of 
just 900,000 has become n trouble- 
some political albatross around 
President Suharto's neck — and 
just at the point whea lie moat 
craves recognition as Asia's longest- 
serving head of state. Gestures of 
defiance such as these help ram 
home the verdict delivered by a 
Timorese former supporter of In- 
donesian rule earlier this year that 
"integration has failed". 

The Japanese embassy break-in, 
one of four in a month, follows a 
rash of violent protests and riots 
scattered across the province this 
year, sparked in one instance by as 
little as a low-ranking official’s rash 
religious insult. 

In this atmosphere of crackling 
tension, military authorities in the 
province may be congratulating 
themselves that the November 12 
anniversary of the 1991 massacre 
when soldiers gunned down civilian 
demonstrators hi a cemetery in East 
Timor’s capital passed off uneyent- 
felly. The calm, however, was a re 
suit of saturation security. ' , ‘ 

A wave of arrests pulling in moire 
than 200 youths will jiaye helped 
douse any would-be protest — more, 
than 50 arc still detained. Other se- 
curity measures included blocking ( 
entry to' foreigners and ejecting , 
those who somehow slipped 
through the net. 

Such measures only underline 
tife failure of tfte past 20 'years that 
have infused ,a new generation with ’ 
burning resentment of. Jjidonpalan 
rule. Large numbers of yoqtfis l nave 
ffed Qjli apd other towns injo re- 
mote rural areas and neighbouring 
'provinces to escape arrest. ■ , ' f " 
They can|t, sustain a security , 
■clampdown for ever," observed one 
■Jakarta-based diplomat TJple^s jfhe 
| government can create ,a nety model 
|for jh$ . proyiripe ' that addreasep 
problem^ rqore sensitively me sfttiib 
itioii will get vyors?. But' Jakarta 'aj>\ 
.Pears bereft 1 of ideas, or initiatives ' 

I migjit, |br^ak' th?. cycle of 'vip;' 1 
lerice and repression", . . ' . ;i . 
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Past comes back 
to haunt Gingrich 



The US this week 

Martin Walker 

N EWT GINGRICH is at one 
find the same lime the most 
commanding and die most 
ridiculous figure in American poli- 
tics. He calls to mind that descrip- 
tion of King James I (of England) 
and James VI (of Scotland) as “the 
wisest fool in Christendom”. Amid 
the wreckage of the US government 
last week, in the partial shutdown 
which kept 800,000 federal workers 
at home, the wisdom and the folly 
were both on display. 

The folly won. At a breakfast with 
reporters on the second day of the 
great budget confrontation with the 
White House, a constitutional dash 
of huge significance, Speaker Gin- 
grich suddenly sounded like a spoilt 
child. He complained of being 
snubbed by President Clinton on 
the Air Force One flight to Israel for 
tlie funeral of Yitzhak Rabin. 

“You land at Andrews [air force 
base) and you’ve been on the plane 
for 25 hours and nobody has talked 
to you and they ask you to get off 
the plane by the back ramp. You just 
wonder, where is their sense of 
manners? Where is their sense of 
courtesy," the Speaker said. "It’s 
part of why you ended up with us 
sending down a tougher bill. U’b 
petty, but I think it’s human". 

"Cry baby”, screamed the front 
page splash in the New York Daily 
News. "Newt's Tantrum — lie 
closed down the government be- 
cause Clinton made him sit at the 
back of the plane.” 

Jubilant Democrats took to the 
House floor to wave blown-up 
copies of the front, page, to be ruled 
out of order by the Republican ma- 
jority. No matter. The cameras were 
rolling and the point was made. 

The White House quickly re- 
leased photographs from the plane 
which showed Gingrich sitting and 
chatting affably with President Clin- 
ton, in the company of former Presi- 
dents Bush and Carter. It did not 
look like a snub. Then the White 
House chief of staff, Leon Panetta, 
leapt on the Speaker’s comment, 
saying, "So this is about the 
Speaker’s ego, and not about the 
American government. Quit the 
whining and let's get on with the 
real business here." 

Tiie real business was the bud- 
get The Republicans, a till unable to 
come up with a budget bill that 
reconciles their moderates and their 
hardliners, let alone their House 
and Senate* sought to pull a fast one. 
They sent Clinton tiwo bills, which 
carried the double threat’-— of clos- 
ing down the government through 
lack of funds,, and of forcing a de- 
fault by the US Treasury by refus- 
ing to raise the legal limit on the 


national debt. If he accepted the 
bills, lie would accept the codicils 
which committed him to enact the 
Republican master plan to achieve a 
balanced budget within seven years. 
If lie cast his veto, the government 
would close and the Treasury 
forced to default. 

A cunning, if ruddess gambit. But 
Clinton did not panic. He vetoed 
both bills, and his Treasury secre- 
tary. Robert Rubin, found some 
equally cunning accounting tricks to 
avoid a default Then the president 
proceeded to define himself by defin- 
ing just wiiat was wrong with the Re- 
publican budget. Given that it sought 
to balance the budget through saw 
ings in Medicare and Medicaid, and 
by eviscerating the enforcement sys- 
tem for environmental regulations, 
this was not hard lo do. He cast his 
veto, watched the government start 
to close down, and blamed Republi- 
can “extremism". 

The opinion polls showed the Re- 
publicans taking about twice as 
much blame for the crisis as the 
White House. The Washington 
Post-ABC poll found 46 per cent 
blaming the GOP, 27 blaming the 
president, and 20 blaming both. The 
CNN -USA Today poll showed 49 per 
cent of Americans blaming the Re- 
publicans, and 26 per cent blaming 
Clinton for the impasse. And while 
48 per cent of Americans approved 
the president's stance, 64 per cent 
said they disapproved of Gingrich’s 
role in the shutdown. 

How did the Speaker so misjudge 
matters? His political gifts are extra- 
ordinary. The first Republican con- 
gressional majority in 40 years is his 
achievement. So is the “Contract 
with America” which gave them an 
agenda. In Gopac. he built the most 
impressive political machine in a 
generation, a national system of re- 
cruitment and education to breed a 
new generation of local, state and 
congressional candidates. 

Gingrich lives by history. No po- 
litical moment is allowed to pass 
without the Speaker offering its par- 
allel from the past. And last week, to 
give context to what he insisted was 
"one of the great historic turning 
points of American history", he cast 
back almost eight centuries. 

“Tiie founding fathers wrote die 
Constitution based on the Magna 
Carta, which was in 1215, 780 years 
.ago, and it says that tax bills and 
spending bills have to come from 
die Congress; that , the president 
can’t spend money if the Congress 
doesn't give it to him." said the for- 
mer assistant professor of history at 
West Georgia College, Carrollton. 

The Speaker's point was clear. 
This confrontation was as old as par- 
liaments, on whom kings depended 
to vote the taxes required to finance 
the state. This was the issue that 
provoked the English civil war and, 
at a stretch, one could call it the ar- 
gument that launched and justified 
the American revolution. In the ab- 
sehce of compromise, these dis- 
putes have in the past been settled 
by war. The ink was barely dry on 
Magna Carta before King John 
marched against his rebellious 
barons, and in 1649 King Charles I 
lost tiis head after Parliament won 
the war to assert its sole authority 
over the right to tax England. 

So it is odd that a student of mili- 
tary history as enthusiastic as 
Speaker Gingrich failed to mention 
the most ominous martial parallel to 



last week’s crisis — the first world 
war battle of Verdun in 1916, on 
whose site the young Newt Gin- 
grich had his great epiphany. 

"I got active in (his business of 
politics and self-government in 
1958, when my father, who was 
serving in the US Army, took us to 
the battlefield of Verdun," Gingrich 
once recalled. "It literally changed 
my life. I came to the conclusion 
that threats to civilisation are real, 
that the quality of leadership is a 
major factor in whether civilisation 
survives." 

The battle of Verdun began on 
February 21, 1916. It ended 10 
months later, with 540.000 French 
and 430,000 German casualties. The 
French had recovered most of the 
four miles of trench lines the Ger- 
mans initially took. Neither army 
was ever the same again. The 
Kaiser ultimately lost his throne, 
and the fall of France in 1940 can be 
traced almost directly to the blood- 
letting of that battle. 

Die battle was not supposed to 
end that way. Die German field 


This Is the 10th time 
in 1 5 years that we’ve 
seen the government 
start to close through 
lack of funds 


marshal. Erich von Falkenhayn, 
chose to attack the great fortress of 
Verdun, not with the rim of taking 
it, but to force the French to bleed 
themselves white in the effort to 
hold it against the murderous bom- 
bardment of the massed German 
guns. 

The strategic parallel is exact, 
Gingrich believed he had found his 
Verdun in the insistence that the 
budget be balanced within seven 
years, forcing President Clinton to 
defend an untenable position at ru- 
inous cost. But just as the French 
found the moral and human re- 
serves to hold on. Ginton sought to 
make his Verdun impregnable, by 
choosing to fight on the ground of 
Medicare, education and environ- 
mental protection. 

And there was another parallel 
with Verdun, which the Speaker 
may have forgotten. Von Falken- 
hayn’s ruthless genius was frus- 
trated by the Crown Prince, the son 
of the Kaiser, who forgot. that the 
goal was to make the French bleed, 
and made his German troops bleed 
instead in the vain and repeated at- 
tempt to take Verdun. Die 73 Re- 


publican freshmen, whose collective 
political ideology makes Gingrich 
look like a moderate, played the role 
of the German Crown Prince. Refus- 
ing nil compromise, they sought not 
to weaken the White House by attri- 
tion, but to crush it 

But decisive battles are usually 
won by surprise, which is why nei- 
ther While House nor the Republi- 
can-led Congress is likely to be able 
to claim any overwhelming victory 
in the compromise reached Iasi 
weekend. Clinton agreed to balance 
the budget within seven years and 
the Republicans to drop their insis- 
tence that health care contributions 
rise to pny for it. 

Everybody saw the confrontation 
coming months ago. and made their 
dispositions accordingly. Gingrich 
forecast it back on April 1 1. In Sep- 
tember, the Treasury secretary as- 
sured his fellow finance ministers 
that they need not worry about a 
global market meltdown being pro- 
voked by a Treasury default. Rubin 
already had the solutions lo hand. 

So were the responses. Tile 
White House chief of staff has smile 
experience of these government 
shutdowns from the congressional 
side, and had taken extraordinary 
care to lay down a game plan for 
this crisis. Panetta left little to 
chance. Clinton’s television appear- 
ances were simple ami carefully 
crafted statements. Diis most ca- 
sual and loquacious of presidents 
disciplined himself to sound moder- 
ate. controlled and firm. 

Die presidential statements were 
devised lo unite hfa parly, rallying 
liberal democrats by fighting on the 
chosen ground of henlth care, edu- 
cation and the protection of the en- 
vironment The more problematic 
group of conservative Democrats in 
Congress known as the Coalition 
were wooed with 17 separate refer- 
ences to Clinton’s, commitment to a 
balanced budget in a brief televised 
speech wliich ■ had Democrats 
cheering around TV screens just off 
the House floor. . 

Dien came the Speaker's fit of 
Imperial pique, complaining he had 
been shown insufficient respect on 
the president’s flight to Israel for 
Rabin’s funeral. Such a fuss over 
protocol may have been the rule at 
the Kaiser’s court, but Democrats in 
Congress could hardly restrain 
their joy. Visibly losing the image 
war, the Republican leadership 
showed 1 no immediate signs of 
panic, at least in public. 

Their Prussian-style discipline 
held. Diey had planned the battle 
too, and realised that they might 
have to pass bills to fund popular 
bits of the government, .from na- 


tional porks to the social security ad- 
ministration. Die polls told them 
that they were attacking too tough a 
nut in Medicare, so they passed a 
new temporary funding bill which 
left out their Medicare "reform", 
and required only that the president 
accept the principle of a balanced 
budget within seven years. This was 
enough fur the conservative De- 
mocrats, who think the budget can 
and should be balanced in seven 
years. Diis remains Clinton's weak 
link. In the House. 48 of them voted 
with the Republicans, and seven of 
them did so in the Senate. 

If the Republicans were worried 
about the image war. the White 
House was worried about votes in 
Congress, So they reached a deal, 
and the 800,000 laid-off workers 
went back to their jobs on Monday, 
The Republicans got their balanced 
budget over seven years, and the 
While House won a pledge the bud- 
get will provide "adequate funding 
for Medicaid, education, agricul- 
ture, national defence, veterans and 
the environment". As we go into the 
next round of detailed budget nego- 
tiations, Clinton has moved from the 
weak ground of the balanced bud- 
get principle to his chosen ground 
of money for popular services. 

So what emerged was a battle of at- 
trition, a first world war offensive in 
which “victory" amounts lo a few 
meaningless yards of blood-soaked 
trenches. That is one way lu score 
Gingrich’s Big Push. But there is an- 
other score being kepi. Much is the 
growing number of encounters in 
which the US system uf government 
can only be kept going by plunging 
the stale into crisis. Diis is the 10th 
lime in 15 years dial we have seen 
the government start lo close 
through lack of funds. It is the fourth 
lime, but by far the most serious, that 
the closure has actually occurred. 

Diis is less politics than jiathol- 
ogy. Die usual constitutional proce- 
dures which have financed 
government for more than 200 years 
have lately been replaced by a form 
of stock car race, in which success 
depends oil deliberate crashes. A 
two-party system so resistant to cone 
promise becomes government by 
gridlock, and then government by 
train wreck, and ultimately no gov- 
ernment at all. Tiie point about Ver- 
dun was that while the French "won" 
the battle, everybody lost, particu- 
larly tiie Gcniinn Kaiser who finally 
decided — loo late — to call It off. 
Dint Kaiser's role was in this case 
played by Senator Robert Dole, who 
watched his armies and his generals 
letting this battle spin out of control. 

Dole’s hands were tied by presi- 
dential ambition, the need for soli- 
darity with Gingrich, and his desire 
to do well In Inst weekend’9 straw 
poll of presidential preferences 
among Florida’s Republican ac- 
tivists — in fact he entile first, but 
with a much smallcfr proportion of 
the vote - 33 per cfent — than lie hid , 
hoped for. So what Democratic Seit-. 
ate leader Torn Daschle dubbed 
“Newt's Nightmare" was becoming 
Dole’s Despair. Verdun on tiie Po-,, 
tomac was discrediting and threat- 
ening the very constitutional system 
in which Dole the deal maker has 
made hid political career. ■ - ■ 

As the you tig Glhgriifh realised,, 
the' battle of Verdun was the mo« 
characteristic of the tragic 
ters which destroyed the civilisation 

of Old Europe;. The W* world war . 

toppled three eriiperoW 1 hi 
sia, in Qermany and in AustroHu^, 
gary — and spawned the grisly nft* 
•politics of commuHism and fascis®'i. 

Die architect of Verdun on die ^ 

toniac, playing ft, desperately 
gerous gahie, is tine historian w»-J 
should know better. . 
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President triumphs in Algerian poll 


David Hirst in Algiers 

P OLICE and troops fired guns 
into the air, women ululated, 
and hooting, flag-draped cars aped 
around the capital at the weekend to 
celebrate the electoral victory of Al- 
geria's incumbent president, Uamlne 
Zeroual. But from exile, spokesmen 
of tiie Islamist opposition chal- 
lenged the results, accusing the 
government of vastly inflating tiie 
turnout and the numbers who voted 
forMrZeroual. 

The runner-up. the moderate 
Islamist Mriifouz Nahnah, who 
received a quarter of the votes cast, 
also alleged irregularities. He later 
toned down his objections and 
urged the government to hold 
general elections in six months and 
open a dialogue with opposition 


groups. He also criticised the 
Islamists. 

International monitors invited lo 
observe the elections have issued 
no official statement, though one 
said the whole consultation ap- 
peared to him to have been orderly, 
calm and correct. 

On state television, Mr Zeroual 
called himseli the "president of all Al- 
gerians". His election for a five-year 
term was a “victory for democracy". 

Die turnout among nearly 16 mil- 
lion voters was 74.9 per cent, the in- 
terior minister, Mustapha Ben 
Meosour, said, and Mr Zeroual won 
61.3 per cent of it. Mr Nahnah came 
second with 25.3 per cent, the hard- 
line anti-Islamist Said Saadi third 
with 9.29 per cent, and Noureddinr 
Boukrouh fourth with 3.78 per cent. 

Observers say lesser figures 


. Voters register a loss 
of faith in extremes 


The results of last week's 
presidential elections in 
Algeria offer hope that a 
middle way can be found, 
writes David Hirst 

T HE deadliest operation car- 
ried out by Die Croupes Is- 
lamiques Aimes (GIA). the 
extreme wing of Algeria's fundamen- 
talist insurgency, was their attempt 
to blow up die police headquarters 
in Algiers early this year. 

It involved a degree of seif-sacri- 
ficlng heroism that a lop PLO dip- 
lomat in Algiers found impressive. 
When, he said, the Palestinians’ 
Hamas send their men on suicide 
missions they can spare only one 
“martyr" at a lime. But Islamists in 
Algeria nonchalantly muster three. 
“One drove die suicide vehicle," he 
said, "another pressed tiie button — 
and the third shouted their indis- 
pensable cry ’God is Great’ just be- 
fore he died." 

It seems to be teinix’ramenlally 
Algerian, this readiness lo go to ex- 
tremes. But while such self-sacrifice 
might conimapd respect if it is 
noble In purpose, it loses it if it is 
not. Last weekfs presidential elec- 
tions show that, if some Algerians 
once thought it was noble, tiie great 
majority no longer do, 

The extremists began tiiftir cam- 
paign of terror soon after the army- 
backed regime, in January . 1992, 
reneged op three years of. political 
liberalisation”, cancelling parlia- 
mentary elections and thereby 
denying tiie broad Islamist move- 
ment, from which the GIA latftr 
firew, a legitimate, essentially peace- 
tut road to power. 

Die police HQ bombing went 
badly wrong, but even if it hadn't, 
even It had blown, up Its intended 
tfgeL instead of killing 42 by- 
standers, the self-ftacrificing herrri 
‘Sm would no longer . Have 
redeemed it in people's eyes. 

Die Islamist terror, said El Yj'atim. 
newspaper at the weekend, “has 
j*en a terror that kips the doctor 
anti the journalist, the civil, servant 
55* “I®, tocher, wliich, worse still, 
wns children’s tiiroats and violates 
omen even as it proriiises paradise 
9 tiie hundreds whom it has man- 
aged to enlist* 

Like most of the press, El Watan 
js strongly anli-IslamisL And it is 


would still have been a success for 
the government, especially Presi- 
dent Zeroual, who overruled those 
within the hierarchy who did not 
want the elections. This success 
was apparent during the campaign 
and on polling day, when the Islamic 
militants, who had called the vote 
blasphemous, patently failed to sab- 
otage it. 

Die United States-based Islamic 
Salvation Front (FIS) spokesman. 
Anwar Haddam, claimed the 
turnout was a mere 30 per cent The 
election "changed nothing", he said. 
“We won’t accept the results of the 
vote and we consider it’s still an ille- 
gitimate regime.” 

But another FIS spokesman said 
the parly was prepared to open talks 
with Mr Zeroual. "We are ready lo 
dialogue with that regime in order 
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Jews’ right 
of return 
questioned 

Derpk Brown reports 
from Jerusalem on how 
the Rabin debate has 
highlighted issues that go 
to the heart of Zionism 


to contribute to a return of peace in 
Algeria,” Rabeh Kebir, a member of 
tiie FIS’s executive committee and 
its chief representative abroad, told 
French television on Saturday. 

There has been no official com- 
ment from the two secular parties, 
the National Liberation Front (FUN) 
and the Socialist Forces Front 
(FFS), which had urged a boycott of 
the elections. 

The outcome is seen as a signifi- 
cant setback for the opposition, es- 
pecially the Islamists -- the 
extremist GIA and tiie wider FIS — 
which performed so well in the De- 
cember 1991 parliamentary elec- 
tions cancelled by the regime. 

It is also embarrassing to the FLN, 
whose members apparently defied 
orders and voted in large n umbers 
for Mr Zeroual. Die FFS were least 
embarrassed by the outcume. since 
its boycott call was largely heeded 
in its Kabylia stronghold. 


clear from conversations with ordi- 
nary people tiiat it is not just a ver- 
dict of “intellectuals", even though 
intetlectuais, as one of the terrorists’ 
chosen targets, have grounds for 
reaching it. 

More than the GIA’s barbarous 
deeds, perhaps, the words that ac- 
company them have really shocked 
— the open, unabashed call, for ex- 
ample, for killing not just the “rene- 
gades" who work for “the godless 
state", but the “wives, sisters and 
daughters of renegades", too. Such 
blood-curdling excess, plus all 
manner of puritanical prohibitions 
which, Iranian-style, the GIA seeks 
to impose, have proved just what a 
fearsome, totalitarian, joyless, and 
above all ignorant utopia their Is- 
lamic state, or Caliphate, would be. 
It seems to be the general intuitive 
grasp of this that accounts for presi- 
dential election results tiiat have 
surprised even the regime itself. 

In the 1992 parliamentary elec- 
tions, the Islamic Salvnlipti Front 
(FIS) won about a third of the vole. 
And that third included not only tiie 
comipilled Islamists themselves, but 
a great many “protest” voters wlio.' 
ftt that time, admired them for. the 
blows they were dealing to a wjiolly 
discredited regime, and did not stop 
tip think too long about the kind of 
regime they might put in its place. 

But three years on they have 
stopped to think. Diree<iuafters of 
the electorate voted last week. The 
election was far from ideal. Die two 
niajn secular parties',, no light- 
weights, urged, a boycott of the elec- 
tion on the legitimate grounds ,thftt 
there can be no real democracy un- 
less all. tiie representative forces in 
the political arena can partake in it. 
Arqjy and police dally violate 
Humnn rights. 

None the less,, tiie size of the 
turn-out was at least as important as 
who it was for,; and. the fact is that 
more , peop|e voted In these admit- 
tedly flawed, presidential elections 
tjjan they did in the untrammelled 
parliamentary ohes. in 1992.' In 
dpiog, so, they sent the powerful 
message which some within 'the 
regime were rightly confident! they 
would: that they now reject (he Is; 
laiiilst movement,' o? ftt least flie ex-j 
tremfat course it has takpn since 
they voted for it three yppra ago. ’ ' 

But that doesn't jnean they voted 
for the regime, ft simply means that, 
for the voters, there are 'two ex- 



tremes. Diey rejected tiie first in 
the 1992 parliamentary elections. 
Dial was the extremism of the 
regime itself, whose misdeeds they 
deem to have spawned the second 
(tiie Islamists), which they have 
now, in turn, repudiated. 

Die regime’s extremism is that of 
its inner core, its cabal of generals 
who have dominated it since , in- 
dependence In 1962. They are mys- 
terious and largely, invisible,; but 
they are universally regarded as ft 
privileged caste, deeply ’corrupt,; I 
despotic, violent and ftianipulativeV , 
First behind, the facade of one-party 
sociallspi and! then. pf. the political 
and economic liberalisation that 
Supposedly “corrected" It, |hey are 
held ultimately to blame fo^ all tiie 
socio-economic wo'e9 on ( which 
Islamic terror has thrived'. Since' 
tiiat’ terror arose,, the .'so-called 
"eradicatqrs’’ among the generals — 
those who peek a strictly "security" 
spiution, not a . ’'political'* one — 
have been in the ftscendancy. px. 
tremes meet, and in, a Sense, the (eri 
ror has actjiftUy a gdasend for 
them;' because it enabled them to 
present themselves as a “last, rami 
part" against ,a popular insurgency 
that . . frightened powerful vested 
interests besides themselves, and 
Indeed a.gobt}' many honeBt “demo] 
crate" too. .. . . ' ! 

, ..The convergence of Interests be. 
tween two extremes sterna so self- 
evident to many Algerians tiiat,' in 
their belief tiie terror Has' been the 


handiwork not merely of the GIA, 
but of the security services which 
infiltrated it. 

So, emphatically, it was not for 
the regime that the people voted. It 
was first for the principle of free 
choice. Second, it was for the “rup- 
ture" which all four candidates 
promised,. Rupture, the commonest 
word In Algeria’? political vocabu- 
lary, is. shorthand for a total break' 
with alj that is rotten in the regime. - 

Diere'ari Wo reasons why (hey 
think Zerouftl is the, 'man for the rtip-; 
ire. One Is (hat he Is not only 
widely seen as the ."best” 6f the'g^i- 
erala, but as honest ifnd sincere too.’ 
Die other Is that, being a product of 
the system, he knoWs best how to 
dismantle It. ;' 

He is a man of the piid^le way. It 
will be far from easy fot him, in' 
taking 'on the system, tri woo tiie; 
“reconcilers" away' front the “erftdfv 
catora" and' the powerful, Intleed 
demonstrably malevolent; Vested in- 
terests which .will be ^epaljaed wdtii 1 , 
them. And It Won’t be much easier 
for him to woo the relative moder- 
ates of the Iflamisj: 'rpoverriept frorii 
the extremists who pAve pnpyecj as 
ready to'tu'rti on jfieii* moderates as, 
in the . opposite camp, eradicafohi 
Havft on reconcilers'. But in spying a 
plague onbotii their houses, anti 'ex- 
orcising' the . , ekh^nilst : deiiioiW 
yflilch.if Uie^LpdipIprtiatls right, 
nave a place in every Algerian 
the people have made it much eas- 
ier tor mm.' 


I SRAEL’S agonised debate on 
who should be blamed for the 
assassination of the prime 
minister, Yitzhak Rabin, has 
permeated down to Issues at the 

core of Zionism. 

Questions now being asked 
involve definitions of Jewishness 
and the right of Jew's to immi- 
grate to Israel. 

The questions are being posed 
from both left and right. Last 
week, the left-wing environment 
minister, Yossl Sarid, suggested 
amending the Law of Return, 
which guarantees all Jews the 
right to live in Israel. He wants 
to exclude extremists from the 
United States, who have con- 
doned the assnsslnation. 

“Just as there are inter nntionnt 
laws banning the transfer of 
dangerous waste and garbage 
from one atnte to another, there 
must be a way of banning these 
people who endanger Israel mid 
Its sccularUy," he Raid. 

Israeli luw already prohibits 
the entry of immigrants and visi- 
tors who are considered security’ 
risks. But the Law of Return is | 

widely held to be a commitment 
to tiie Ingnthering of the 2,000- 
year-old diaspora. 

The right of Jews to settle in 
Israel is an Issue that unites 
almost all Israelis. But there arc 
divisions between left and right, 
secular and religious, over what 
constitutes Jewishness. 

Two weeks ago, the high court 
of justice in Jerusalem reopened 
that question with a judgment 
which, In effect, challenges the 
monopoly of the orthodox 
religious establishment. 

The court ruled in favour of 
Eliane Goldstein, n Brazilian- 
born Christian who converted to 
Judaism arid immigrated to 
Israel but was refused recogni- 
tion as a Jew because she had 
undergone a non-orthodox 
conversion. 

Under Israeli law, only ortho- 
dox conversions are recognised, 
a rule bitterly resented 1 by other 
strands of Jewish observance. In 
its complex ruling the court 
found that the dtatfc was wrong to : 
deny Ms Goldstein the status and 
benefits dub to a Jew, : but fell " 
shprtbf deciding' that she was eri- 
titied to be registered rtH fi Jew. t | 
Die .rabbinl tat debate is for 1 , 
from being esoteric \n the but- . 
rent political climate. The acting 
prime minister, Shiirion Peres, 
isarixloustobroaden thribaseof 
hifa Labour-left Coalition, Already 
the option of recruiting orie of 
the small religious-baaed par- "* 
ties iniheRriessethag beeh alt 
blit Sloped by the high 1 court i pi- 1 
Irigjtvith the barti^a demaikdliig 
Ibgfalatiori to 1 safeguard orithp- ' 
dox hegemony gs the tkHce of '] 
participation^ drivenimenL ‘ 1 
.Mr P.eres v ft pnfyotiterb^tiori 1 
isjto fry 1 to co-opt orie of the : far- ] 
right aefritiar parties , which grri 
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Gould 1 5 months of peace on the streets of Belfast be about to end? David Sharrock and Patrick Wintour report 




Adams urges 
Major to set 
date for talks 

S INN FEIN urged the Prime 
Minister this week to set a date 
for all party-talks on Northern Ire- 
land's future but warned that any 
joint attempt by the British and Irish 
governments to move the peace 
process forward without its partici- 
pation would create a “very serious" 
situation, write David Sharrock and 
Rebecca Smi titers. 

Speaking after Dublin received 
proposals from John Major aimed at 
breaking the impasse, which in- 
cluded a proposal to set Friday as the 
date for the long-delayed Anglo-Irish 
prime ministerial summit at Che- 
quers, Gerry Adams, Sinn Fein's 
president, said that if die process 
was to be taken forward, a date 
would have to be set. 

At the same time, the party's 
chief negotiator, Martin McGuln- 
ness, said there was no possibility of 
the IRA getting rid of its weapons as 
a precondition to entering all-party 
talks. London ha9 Insisted that there 
should be a hand-over of IRA arms 
before talks can begin. 

Mr McGuinness's remarks were 
seen in Dublin as a warning to treat 
Mr Major's fresh proposals for 
breaking the deadlock on political 
talks with extreme caution. 

The proposals include: 

□ Betting up an international com- 
mission to consider the question of 
paramilitary weapons; 

□ starting all-party preparatory 
talks; 

Q setting a target date for all-party 
talks two months alter the com- 
mission begins its work, when it is 
expected to have reported its find- 
ings; 

□ continued demands by London 
for a start to decommissioning by 
the IRA before all-party talks can 
begin. However, London would look 
at any suggestions made by the 
commission. Sinn Fein would also 
be allowed to raise any issues, In- 
cluding arms held by the security 
forces. 


Once more unto the brink 


S INCE the IRA ceasefire 
started 15 months ago. there 
have been more turning 
points and moments of truth than 
even the over-blown rhetoric of the 
Irish peace process can stomach. 
Yet this still appears to be the most 
irreconcilable juncture since the 
guns fell silent. Unless one side or 
o tiler backs down in the next few 
weeks, it is likely President Clin- 
ton's visit to Ireland at the end of the 
month will not be marked by cele- 
brations, but a grim realisation that 
the bullet may be about to return to 
Irish politics. Indeed Mr Clinton 
may yet not come. Washington 
aides have said that, he will not 
come to Belfast simply to turn on 
the Christmas tights. 

Sinn Fein remains desperate to 
avoid issuing threats but there is 
now a resignedly fatalistic attitude 
that some return to violence is a real 
possibility, In that event the British 
government has assiduously pre- 
pared the groundwork for laying the 
blame squarely at the feet of the re- 
publicans. But peace is not just the 
absence of violence, and the politi- 
cal gulf which has widened in the 
long months of die ceasefire looks 
dangerously vulnerable to the old 
certainties of the gun and bomb. 

The massive bombs intercepted 
by the Garda two weeks ago, for in- 
stance, illustrated just how much is 
at stake. It looks almost certain to 
have been the work of the military 
wing of Republican Sinn Fein, the 
traditionalists who split from Mr 
Adams’s organisation in the mid- 
1980s. Tlie Northern Ireland Secre- 
tary. Sir Patrick May hew. adzed 
upon it as the perfect example of 
why some decommissioning of 
paramilitary weaponry must take 
place before all-parly talks can 
begin. 

Nobody in the security field 
would agree with that assessment. 
In fact the two bomba, totalling 
nearly 800kg, were made entirely 
from home-mnde explosives. The 
Army and RUC agree that the great- 
est threat posed by a resurgent Pro- 
visional IRA campaign would come 




from the Mark 15 “barrack buster" 
bomb and the vehicle bomb — both 
constructed entirely from impro- 
vised material and the ingenuity of 
the IRA's engineers. No matter how 
much of its arsenal the IRA decom- 
missioned in advance of talks, it 
could rapidly re-arm if it so desired. 

But behind the British demand 
for a start to decommissioning ties 
the original question of the perma- 
nency of the IRA ceasefire, first 
posed by Mr Major immediately 
after it called its "complete cessa- 
tion of military operations". Is Sinn 
Fein's commitment to peaceful, de- 
mocratic methods total or tactical? 

In trying to assess that, the Gov- 
ernment formulated what has be- 
come known as the Washington 
test, because it was announced by 
Sir Patrick in the US capital earlier 
this year at a particularly low point 
in Anglo-American relations. Presi- 
dent Clinton had just approved the 
lifting of the ban on Sinn Fein rais- 
ing funds there. Since then, diplo- 
mats on both sides of the Atlantic 
and the Irish Sea have been seeking 
to build a consensus around tile 
"twin-track process". 

On the one track, there would lie 
preliminary bilateral talks between 
tite Northern political parties and 
the two governments which would 
hopefully lead to all-party negotia- 
tions, and, on the other, the estab- 
lishment of an independent 


Republic hesitates over divorce 


Mary Holland 

T HE POSTERS in Dublin's 
O’Connell Street offer a dizzy- 
ing variety of slogans. "Hello 
Divorce, Goodbye Daddy — Vote 
No”; "Give Someone You Know A 
Second Chance — Vote Yes"; and, 
alongside a photograph of the for- 
mer Bishop of Kerry, who was re- 
vealed to have a teenage son in the 
United States, “Let the Bishops 
Look After Their Own Families — 
Vote Yes". 

The advice is directed to voters in 
a referendum later this week to de- 
cide whether the Irish constitution 
should be changed to allow civil di- 
vorce. 

John. Bruton’s coalition govern- 
ment is facing the humiliating poss'h 
bility that its cautious proposal to 
allow people who have been sepa- 
rated for four years lo divorce and 
remarry will be defeated. The latest 
opinion poll shows support for re- 
moving the ban down to 47 per cent, 
with 39 per cent in favour of retain- 
ing it and L4 per cent undecided. Six 
weeks ago, 61 per cent were in 
favour. 


A further blow was inflicted last 
week when Ireland’s Supreme 
Court ruled the government was 
not entitled to spend public money 
canvassing for a Yes vote, because 
Its opponents had not been allo- 
cated similar funds. This has forced 
it to cancel all advertising. 

Ministers fear a rerun of the ref- 
erendum in 1986, when support for 
divorce fell from 57 per cent to 40 
per cent In eight weeks, and 63 per 
cent eventually voted No. A9 both 
camps sense that all is still to play 
for, the campaign has become more 
bitter. A minister has compared one 
leading anti-divorce campaigner, a 
respected lawyer, to Hitler. And 
members of the Church hierarchy 
have suggested Catholics who di- 
vorce will be refused the sacra- 
ments, including the last rites. 

At one level, the argument is a 
fight between those who want a plu- 
ralist society and those dedicated to 
defending De Valera's 1937 constitu- 
tion against malign influences of the 
outside, world. “Faith and Father 
land, that’s. what this is about," a 
Cork vote\- said last week. 

It had seemed the modernisers 


were winning. The authority of the 
Catholic hierarchy has been badly 
eroded by scandals. There has been 
a dramatic decline in church atten- 
dance and polls have shown support 
for easing the laws on divorce and 
abortion. All parties in parliament, 
including the traditionally conserva- 
tive Fianna Fall, back die govern- 
ment proposals. If the No vote wins, 
people will ask how the politicians 
— and the media — could be so out 
of touch. 

Some commentators are alarmed 
at the support for the conservative 
views of organisations such as Fam- 
ily Solidarity and Youth Defence, 
that have picketed politicians' 
homes and constituency clinics. 

The introduction of civil divorce 
has been a priority for the Bruton 
government. Marital breakdown 
has increased In Ireland, as else- 
where. Official estimates put the 
number of separated people at be- 
tween 75,000 and 80,000. Many are 
involved in new relationships and 
have second families not recognised 
by the state. Furthermore,’ 1 the 
Catholic Church will artnul mar- 
riages through its own Canon Law 
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international body lo consider how 
best to achieve the removal of the 
gun from Irish politics. It is fair to 
say that progress has not been 
rapid. At the heart of the interna- 
tional body, in London’s view, rested 
its Washington test; a willingness in 
principle to disarm progressively, 
discussion of methods for doing so 
and, thirdly, a start to the process as 
"a tangible confidence-building 
measure". 

It is Washington Three to which 
Sinn Fein says it cannot sign up, de- 
scribing such a condition to enter- 
ing talks as a demand for an IRA 
surrender. But the British govern- 
ment counters by arguing that such 
a condition is indispensable to get 
all the Unionist parties around (he 
same table with Sinn Fein. 

I N THE middle stands John Bru- 
ton’s Irish coalition government. 
By trying to accommodate both 
9ides, Mr Bniton has succeeded 
only in conveying the impression 
that he 19 vacillating, subject to the 
latest pressure from Northern na- 
tionalists, Downing Street or his 
own foreign minister, Dick Spring. 

What i9 not in doubt is that before 
and immediately after (he IRA 
ceasefire the political parlies in the 
Irish republic shared London's view 
that guns would have to be handed 
over before substantive political 
talks got under way. Mr Bruton and 


tribunals. Spouses granted such an- 
nulments can remarry in church, 
but their marriages are regarded as 
bigamous by the state. 

Mr Bruton, a devout Catholic and 
devoted husband, has responded to 
the bishops' tough line by saying 
the state has to deal with the prob- 
lems of marital breakdown or mar- 
riage itself will fall into disrepute. 
The government hn9 focused on 
"the right to remarry", emphasising 
that laws have been passed since 
the last referendum In 1986 to pro- 
tect deserted wives and children. 

The No lobby has homed in on 
fears that the nature of Irish society 
could be changed. It argues divorce 
would undermine the concept of 
marriage a9 a life-long contract. 

A strong streak of nationalism 
runs through the debate. There has 
been almost no mention of the ef- 
fect on Northern Ireland Unionists 
if the Republic rejects divorce, de- 
spite Protestant objections to having 
Catholic teaching enshrined in the 
constitution. 

Militant Catholics are unapolo- 
getic. One group has suggested that 
Mervyn' Taylor, the minister who 
framed the proposals, cannot under- 
stand the ideal of Christian marriage 
because he is an Orthodox Jew. 

Ministers admit their low-key 


Mr Spring have failed to provide 
convincing arguments why their ' 
view has since changed. To Union, 
isls and London it appears that 
Dublin has simply capitulated to 
Northern nationalist pressure, i 
this were the case, what hope then 
for a satisfactory outcome to all- 
parly talks? 

And in spite of all the denials, 
Loudon has watered down its disar- 
mament demands too. In the tales! 
refinement of its stance, the "build- 
iug blucks” proposals, the Washing- 
ton Three test does not appear at all 
in how it envisages the worts of the 
international body. It would be ‘ad- 
visory rather than operational a 
this stage. Subsequently in the light 
of its report and subject to its ac- 
ceptability to all concerned, the 
body might have a role to play in 
verification", the paper says. 

Britain would, however, reserve 
its right to insist upon the start to 
decommissioning, separate from 
the body's work. Unionists do not 
believe the Government, suspecting 
that once the international body 
concluded that all the parties were 
committed to peaceful methods 
London would simply accept that 
and call the talks. Sinn Fein takes 
the opposite view, seeing the body 
as a trap. 

Curiously, for perhaps the lint 
time since the ceasefire wa9 called. 
Mr Adams is running dangerously 1 
close lo appearing intransigent — 1 
description normally reserved lor I 
Unionists. By contrast, the political , 
representatives of the loyalist para 
militaries have commandeered the . 
moral high ground with rheir 'on ‘ 
first strike" declaration. The Ulster. 
Unionist leader David Trimbles 
proposals for an elected assembly! 
or convention have also attracted! 
some positive attention from Lon- 1 
don and Dublin ns a means of main 
tabling political momentum. 

But with the political objectives of 
Northern Ireland's political parties 
so polarised, Dublin and Londons 
only remaining option is to consult 
Hegel, cross their fingers and trust 
to the cunning of history. After 15 
months of a nenr-perfect peace- 
would the iieople of Northern be- 
laud be prepared to tolerate a return 
lo violence? 


strategy was to try to avoid the 
(arian dogfight that characterised 
previous referendums. They had 
hojwd to npjjeal to common sen* 
nnd compnssion. 'There's hardly a 
family in the country that doesm 
know somebody whose marriage 
has broken down," one ministers^- 
But many people have made ntar 
own arrangements for copiofl I"® 
broken marriages, and little soctsi 
stigma attaches to it Several metn- 

bers of tlie Irish parliament 
ing one cabinet minister, w* 
divorced and remarried 
Bertie Ahern, the Fianna 
leader, is separated from Ip"? 
and lives with a second partner.. 11 
is often praised for his honesty. 

As in so many issues where 
vate desires conflict with 
teaching, many pfeople WW 
to accept what former Prime 
ter Charles Haughey deacnW* 1 , 
when he Introduced the fa*-** 
tremely restrictive legislation to P« 
mit the sale of condoms — jj*, ., 
Irish solution to ah Irish probity* 
If Ireland does reject 
will be because many 
that an Irish solution to • 
breakdown Is less threateninx * , l 
ciety than the solution 
they are being asked to vote- -r* 
Observer ’ 
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T HE jurors in the trial of 
Rosemary WeBt were still 
considering their verdict on 
Tuesday lunchtime more than 
24 hours after being sent out. 

Mr Justice Mantell told them to 
consider each of the 10 counts 
of murder against Mrs West sep- 
arately. “For her to be guilty of 
murder you would have to be 
sure that she participated in the 
killing, either was responsible 
herself or did it jointly with 
someone else, for example 
Frederick West! that what was 
done was deliberate nnd 
unlawful. 1 ’ Mrs West, aged 41 , of 
25 Cromwell Street, Gloucester, 
denies all 10 charges of murder. 


B OXER Stephen McCoy, 
disabled for life in the 
Kegworth air disaster, was 
awarded record damages of 
£1,425,000 in the High Court. 
The 2 3 -year- old former top 
amateur middleweight boxer in 
Northern Ireland was aged 16 
when the Boeing 737 London to 
Belfast shuttle crashed on the 
Ml motorway in Leicestershire. 


P aratrooper Lee ciegg, 
recently freed from prison 
after serving four years of a life 
sentence for killing n Belfast 
teenager, hns been promoted to 
pursue a new army career as a 
physical training instructor. 


A MOTHER who "took a 
chance” and left her three 
children, aged five, seven and 12, 
at home while she flew to Spain 
fora holiday with nine members 
of her family was jailed for a year 
at Liverpool crown court The 
children were cared for by an 
aunt Their 30-year-old mother, 
who cannot be named, was ar- 
rested at Manchester airport after 
the week-long vacation. She ad- 
mitted child abandonment 


A COLOMBIAN cocaine 
smuggler was Jailed for nine 
years after a £37 million plot 
was smashed by undercover 
Customs officers. Francisco 
Lopero-Soto, aged 37, wbb ar- 
rested with fellow Colombian 
Gerardo Borja, aged 49, on the 
same day that a haul of 243kg of 
cocaine arrived in Britain con- 
cealed In six flower boxes from 
Amsterdam. 


A LAN HULL, a founder • * 
member of the seventies 
group, Undisfarne, has died 
aged 50. He is thought to have 
suffered a heart attack. The 1 
group had a string of folk-rock 
Wta, Including Fog On The Tyne. 


PUBLISHER Robert Maxwell's 
■ mysterious death at sea was 
probably the result of “accident 
or homicide”, an Old Bailey court 
heard. A pathologist's report de- 
clared; “It Is unlikely that the de- ; 
ce «sed committed suicide. 1 ! 


A FIVE-DAY-OLD boy died i 
during one of the mostcom- 
plex operations yet attempted to 1 , 
separate Siamese twins. The j 

dead boy’s brother is seriously 1 
ill in intensive care following the 
operation by London surgeons. : 


2m to face job check on UK status 


Alan Travis 

T WO million people each year 
will face passport or Identity 
checks when they change 
jobs, under plans unveiled on 
Monday by the Home Secretary, 
Michael Howard, to crack down on 
the employment of illegal immi- 
grants. 

Employers’ organisations contin- 
ued to express concern about the 
checks, which official estimates say 
mil cost business £24 million. Com- 
panies will face £5.000 fines if they 
do not check on new employees. 

Immigration welfare groups 
claimed the scheme marked a shift 
towards European-style internal im- 
migration controls. 

“We need to act to deter employ- 
ers from giving jobs to people from 
abroad who are here illegally. The 
fact that these people can get jobs 
quite easily is one of the main rea- 


sons why the United Kingdom is 
seen as an attractive destination to 
asylum-seekers," Mr Howard said. 

Setting out his package for the 
first time to curb the “rising tide of 
bogus asylum applications", the 
Home Secretary confirmed to MPs 
that he will introduce a "white list" 
of countries from which applica- 
tions will be assumed to be un- 
founded. Mr Howard ruled out 
Nigeria from the list, but would not 
say which countries mil be on it 
until "an early stage" in the bill's 
parliamentary passage. 

At the same time, he announced 
ftirther measures to speed up pro- 
cessing of asylum applications. They 
included removing the right of peo- 
ple who have come via a "safe third 
country” such as France or Ger- 
many to remain in Britain while they 
appeal against an asylum refusal. 

Sentences of up to seven years' 
imprisonment are to be made 


available ngainst racketeers who use 
deception to get around immigration 
controls. But it is the new criminal 
sanctions against companies which 
employ illegal immigrants — the 
subject of a fierce battle In Cabinet 
— which attracted most criticism. 

Mr Howard published two con- 
sultation documents outlining how 
the employers' scheme will work, 
and the likely costa for Britain's 1.2 
million companies. 

The scheme involves companies 
checking the national insurance 
numbers of all new staff. But it 
recognises that of the 14 million 
people who change jobs each year, 
two million do not have a national 
Insurance number. These will have 
to provide passports, birth certifi- 
cates or other documents to prove 
they nre here legally. 

The Home Office estimates L.6 
million of these are British citizens, 
a further 200,000 are other Euro- 



A family at war . . . T still love papa,’ Diana told her sons. But has she effectively destroyed the future king? 

Royal marriage locked in death 


OPINION 

Simon Hoggart 

R OYALTY may survive, but 
you have to wonder whether 
the House of Windsor will. 
Constitutional monarchy is a per- 
fectly workable system, as Japan, 
Spain, Holland and plenty of other 
countries prove. 

• But with this lot? Not since the 
House of Usher, or even the House 
of Atreus, fell under the spotlight of 
publicity has such a family been 
ripped apart At the very end, all 
sweetness and forgiveness, Diana 
implied that the best thing Charles 
could do was step aside, make way 
for Prince William, and get a life. 

In a finale to Monday’s extraordi- 
nary, dazzling, supremely manipula- 
tive performance on television, she 
suggested she was speaking only 
for his own good: "My wish is that 
my husband finds pfeace of mind." 

There was no Bosworth Field. 
Nobody got an arrow in the brain. 
But you sensed'that the future -kin£ 
had been just as effectively de- 
stroyed, by ft 'soft-spoken single 
mum mtting on a chair and with a 
pair of eyes that seemed to be burn- 
ing through the cathode ray tube. It 
. was an e-mail message straight to 
. every address in the kingdohi. : " J 
Diana i admitted '.adultery, but 
even then 9he managed to elicit our 


sympathy. She was simultaneously 
winsome and bleak, beguiling and 
desperate. She said of Major James 
Hewitt, “Yes, I adored him, yes I 
was in love with him — but I was 
very let down." 

So she and her husband are equal 
now, locked together in some awful 
twisted royal death. Both have bro- 
ken vows which ceased to mean any- 
thing years ago. But In every other 
respect she seems to have won. Her 
head perpetually to one side, as if 
she had still not recovered from the 
blows rained upon her, she quietly 
and effectively took the family apart. 
It was like watching a trained sapper 
demolish a sturdy old bridge; each 
charge perfectly planted where it 
would do most harm. 

The turning point came when she 
was asked about the Dlmbleby in- 
terview when Prince Charles admit- 
ted his affair with Camilla Parker 
Bowles. She had, she said, been 
"pretty devastated", but went on to 
say, “I admired Ills honesty". It was, 
she added, especially difficult to be 
honest when you were In his posi- 
tion. • -i' . ! 

She had explained it to Prince 
William and told him that there were 
three people Involved in the mar- 
: tiage, with the media as a fourth. 
:Then, she had added: i“I still love 
papa" (grueaome how he moved 
. ■from being merely “my husband" — 
: six times fathe first four minutes, 


to “Charles," twice, and finally to the 
Ueartwrenching "papa"). 

She then even claimed to take half 
of the blame for the marriage failing 
— "but I can’t take any more". 

This apparent honesty and can- 
dour supremely altered the mood 
after 40 minutes of bitter complaint. 
But we soon learned they were 
merely the gentle left-handers be- 
fore the sucker punches arrived 
front nowhere, 

As the battle among foe royals 
moved from border skirmishes to 
outright war, we will surety be told 
that her version of events was un- 
true, unfair and wildly biased. No 
doubt in many ways it la. 

We will alto> need to ponder foe 
extraordinary fact drat she has 
begun to see herself as a saintly fig- 
ure. “The British need someone to 
give them affection," she musfed, as 
if the whole nation were orpjharied 
children In a workhouse. She did 
not expect to be queen, "but I 'wop Id 
like fa be queeil in people’s hearts 
: . , Someone's g<^ fogo out there 
,and loYe people and to show It Fro 
here to do good;" ; ■ ' < ■ ( ( 

. Biit it doesn’t matter. She- has 
worv because she got hef retaliation 
in first She looked like a Uumoii 
being, which is more thap tne rOyal 
family have evef managed, oecrfusp 
it is ft role we nfever rgquij-etl them 
to play. When an institution depends 
entirely bn mystique : lE ; cinnqt 


pean Union citizens and the remain- 
ing 200,000 from non-EU countries. 
Some of the last group will be Illegal 
migrants. The scheme would cost 
business £13.5 million to set up and 
£11.5 million a year to run. 

The Institute of Directors said It 
was concerned at the costs, while 
foe Confederation of British Indus- 
try remained sceptical. 

- .Claude Moraes, director of the 
Joint Council for the Welfare of 
Immigrants, said: “Tills is ... a 
historic shift to a regime of internal 
immigration controls which is intri- 
cate, punitive and will damage race 
relations." 

The Shadow Home Secretary, 
Jack Straw, said Labour believed 
fraudulent asylum-seekers “must be 
weeded out", but the system had to 
he "fair and just" to genuine 
refugees. 

Comment, page 12 


vive the mystique being stripped 
away. Diana sat there demurely but 
she might as well have had a blow- 
torch and scraper in her hands. 

She began by 9aying huw she had 
"desperately" loved her husband, 
but this turned out to be the set-up 
for her disillusion. 

She described how in Australia, 
on their first royal lour together, 
Charles had haled the way crowds 
had been disappointed when they 
got him instead ul her. "My hus- 
band is a proud man ;nul ymi f«i-l 
low abend it.'' 

This fits with everything we 
know about Charles — h«w ;ii limes 
lie had to drag himself to public ajr 
peaianccs knowing, as he put it, 
"they all only want to see my wife". 

So what we were seeing was hor- 
rible — the sight of two people, both 
suffering for different reasons from 
dreadfully low esteem, given the 
task of propping each other up. 
They were like two climbers 
trapped in an emotional crevasse 
with their arms broken, unable even 
to wave at each other. 

After this Interview I would go 
further. It seems to me that both are 
suffering from something close to 
self hatred. At bottom, both of them 
fear they are not worthy of the roles 
they have been allotted. Both are 
willing to blame each other for the 
problem; Diana at least has her sons 
to love instead. 

Then came the story of how the 
royal family had failed to respond — 
had not eyen noticed — her plight 
"People" had not helped. “People" 

< thought she was unstable. “People” 
had been able to write her off as a 
“basket case”- "People”, we could | 
only assume, meant the most senior , 
members of die royal family. 

The inforvlew turned faintly para- 
noid. Letters had been stolen. The 
. authorities had tapped her phones. 
“My husband's side were busy stop- 
ping me," The, wqr ; between .the 
Windsors had burst into flames, a 
war without broadswords or armies. 

. ; If we went it back, If we want a fig- 
urehead.. we can, respect without 
. fuss, shame, or, contempt, Monday 
, night 1 prove* .we .will have to. start 
again. •• . •• 

Possibly, wlfo thp bicycle-riding 
,, monarchy, which Prinpesa Di ruled 
out, Vfhat’9 wfipqg with, that?, ft 
i work 8 for foe and why are wfe 

. any.belter foan.them? j- > -t .*•. i j 
; , , After Diapa’s revelations will any- 
;.one in a dinner jacket lift' a glass $np 
. ,pay, “Gentlemen, , foe King"? let us 


■ ; hope they sprii it out . 
gracefully before, the $ue£p .foes 
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Nervous Tories seek 
to grasp the thistle 


T HE PRIME MINISTER, John 
Major, is setting out to woo 
disillusioned Scottish Tories, who 
deserted their party in droves at the 
last general election, with a plan to 
give die Scots more say over their 
own affairs. His scheme is thought 
to involve strengthening the role of 
Scottish MPs by giving their Scot- 
tish Grand Committee greater con- 
trol over purely Scottish legislation, 
and possibly reining in unelected 
quangos which control much of 
public life north of the border. 

This is a marked change of 
stance, and a reversal of Mrs 
Thatcher's implacable opposition to 
reform. The details wilJ be an- 
nounced on St Andrew’s Day, No- 
vember 30, which Is also the date 
chosen by the Scottish Constitu- 
tional Convention, formed by the 
opposition parties, to announce its 
own plans for home rule and the 
establishment of an Edinburgh par- 
liament. 

The convention's proposals, once 
dismissed by the Tories as an irrele- 
vance, are now conceded by Mr 
Major to be '‘Important?*. He even 
goes so far as to admit that Scottish 
people “feel cut off from parliamen- 
tary debate". 

Whether Tory concessions will 
be enough to satisfy Scottish opin- 
ion Is another matter. The party, 
which won 25.7 per cent of the vote 
in the 1992 general election, now 
has a derisory poll rating 13 per 
cent, and more than 70 per cent of 
the electorate says it wants constitu- 
tional change. George Robertson. 
Labour’s shadow Scottish secretary, 
said the Tories' new offer would be 
seen as "a panicky but well-pack- 
aged PR siunt". 


Recent research by the BBC sug- 
gests that British viewers have be- 
come more liberal in their attitudes 
towards the portrayal of aex and the 
use of bad language on TV. The cor- 
poration’s chairman, Marmaduke 
Hussey, said this was because the 
BBC no longer had "a single audi- 
ence who broadly hold the same be- 
liefs, find the same jokes funny, and 
the same insults offensive’’. There 
was, however, a common worry 
about violence, and the way victims 
of crime and disasters were pre- 
sented. 


R enewed fears that -mad 

cow disease" — bovine spongi- 
form encephalopathy (BSE) — 
could lead to an epidemic of the 
Creutzfeldt-Jacob Disease (CJD) in 
humans were raised by a medical 
microbiologist, who questioned the 
Government’s assertion that hu- 
mans were not at risk. 

Dr Stephen Dealler, writing in the 
British Food Journal, claimed that 
most adult British meat-eaters will, 
by 2001, have ingested a potentially 
fatal dose of meat infected with 
BSE. The disease was thought to 
have been caused by feeding cattle 
with infected foodstuffs. That prac- 
tice was ended in 1988, but 18,000 
cases of BSE have been reported 
since, and even the Ministry of Agri- 
culture suspects that cases are 
under-reported. 

Dr Dealler said the medical and 
dietary professions should question 
the present policy of "waiting pas- 
sively” to see if the incidence of CJD 
rises in the UK. Present methods of 
diagnosing CJD were inadequate, 
lie said, and "aggressive" and long- 
term research wa9 needed. 


EPRIVATION in Britain’s inner- 
cities is “as bad. if not worse” 
a decade ago, and the gap be- 
tween rich and poor has widened 
sharply, according to a Church of 
England report, Staying In The City. 
Tills was strongish stuff, but more 
guarded than Faith In The CUy, pub- 
lished a decade ago, which was con- 
demned by cabinet ministers as 
"pure Marxism”. 

Staying In The City stopped well 
short of pinning the blame on gov- 
ernment policy, and it tnwle no rec- 
ommendations for political action, 
even though it painted a damning 
picture of the failure to tackle 
poverty. It was pounced upon by 
several bishops and by Dr Michael 
Northcolt, a member of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s Urban The- 
ology Group, who said he was 
angered and bewildered by it. “Why 
isn't the Church saying that Inequal- 
ity is being created by government 
policy,” he demanded. 


D 

than 


H ARD-CORE pornography, 
beamed into Britain by a 
Swedish-baaed TV channel, was 
banned by the National Heritage 
Secretary, Virginia Boltomley. 

Acting under a European Union 
directive, she issued a “proscription” 
order making It illegal'to advertise, 
or supply decoder equipment for, 
XXXTV. The directive gives member 
states the power to suspend retrans- 
mission of a service which would 
-manifestly, gravely and seriously’’ 
impair the physical, mental, or moral 
development of minors. : 


H EALTH CARE is being "ra- 
tioned" by 40 of tiie 129 health 
authorities in England, Scotland and 
Wales, according to the Labour 
Party. It claimed that services were 
being limited on the basis of C06t, 
and often in the face of clinical evi- 
dence. This meant that treatments 
available depended not on need but 
on where a patient lived. 

The shadow health minister, Har- 
riet Harman, said that under n 
Labour government, decisions 
would be based on the patient's best 
interests. Critics challenged her to 
explain how Labour would strike a 
balance between clinical freedom 
and available resources. 




you HAVC THE DfS£A5£ /A/ 

A VERY AWKWARD PLACE •• 




Sword from Mary Rose cuts a dash 


A UNIQUE Tudor sword from 
Mtbe wreck of the Mary Rose, 
which spent 400 years on the 
seabed and the past 13 in a tank 
of alkaline solution, went on 
public display for the first time 
in Portsmouth last week, writes 
Maev Kennedy, 

The basket-hiked sword Is of 


great Importance to scholars be- 
cause it can be dated. 

The wrecking of the Mary 
Rose on July 19, 1545, just 
outside Portsmouth harbour 
was witnessed by several 
hundred people Including her 
owner, Henry VHI. 

One of the 415 men who died 


In the wreck was carrying a solid i 
English Iron sword. Dr Margaret ' 
Rule, the archaeologist who 
directed the raising of the Mary 
Rose in 1982, said it was found J 
on the last dqy of preparing the 
hull for lifting. A replica of the . 
sword wilt be presented to the 
Prince of Wales. 


‘Black Baron’ jailed for 
computer virus plague 


Loss-making 
paper folds 


Geoffrey Qlbbs 

A “SAD and reclusive" computer 
programmer, who dubbed 
himself the Black Baron and drew 
on words and phrases from the cult 
television series Red Dwarf in Ills 
operations, was jailed last week for 
a total of 18 months after pleading 
guilty to writing computer viruses 
that have caused hundreds of 
thousands of pounds worth of 
damage. 

In the first case of its type to 
come before the courts, Christo- 
pher Pile, an unemployed 26-year- 
old from Plymouth, was appearing 
for sentence after pleading guilty 
earlier this year to 1 1 charges under 
the 1990 Computer Misuse Act. 

Pile, who had only held three 
short-term jobs since leaving 
school, was arrested in July last 
year following a long police inquiry 
after computers became infected by 
two destructive viruses called 
Pathogen and Quceg. 

The worst hit was the inter- 
national software publishing com- 
pany Microprose, which was forced 
to close down its International com- 
munications network to prevent the 
virus spreading. 

The court lieard that four mem- 
bers of the staff spent three weeks 
examining more than one million 
programs in their search for the 
virus. Tlie infection, subsequently 
Identified as the Pathogen virus, is 
said to have cost the company be- 
tween £250,000 and £500,000. 

1 Apricot Computer was stated to 
have incurred a loss after a file 
downloaded from a bulletin board in 
February last year infected i their 
system with Pathogen, ■ and wiping 
the Queeg virus from its system 


was costly for Map Line Engineer- 
ing the following month. 

The court was told that Pile hid 
the Pathogen and Queeg viruses in- 
side files that he transferred ml in 
computer bulletin boards using a 
false name he h:ul found in a Classic 
Car magazine. 

He had nlsu developed an encryiv 
lion engine nr cloaking device within 
the viruses, which enabled them m 
hide in different forms as they 
moved from computer In computer, 
'flu* engine, named Smog -- a word 
lifted from Red Dwarf and standing 
for Simulated Melnmorphic lincryiv 
lion Generator — was, said the 
prosecution, designed to defeal so- 
phisticated anti-virus programs. 

The prosecution said that Pile 
had transferred a file containing 
plans for Smeg on to a bulletin 
board in June of last year. The pro- 
gram contained a "training manual" 
instructing inexperienced virus 
writers to create the encryption en- 
gine and attach it to other viruses. 

Tlie court heard that the manual 
was now available on at least two 
sites on the Internet. The guide 
asked users to credit the Black 
Baron in their own viruses, 

In mitigation. Pile’s counsel. All 
Rafoti, told the court that his client 
— “a sad recluse” — had made no 
■financial gain and was full of re- 
morse. "In a way, he is the mad bof- 
fin creating- an i instrument for his 
own purposes, not baiting stopped 
• to consider the foil implications of 
whereit was going to go." 

In addition to the damage the 
virus would leave a message on the 
affected computer screen, reading: 
“Smoke me a Upper, HI be back for 
breakfeat 'Unfortunately some of 
your data won’t" . 


Andrew Culf and 
Lisa Buckingham 


R upert Murdoch, chairman 
of News International, was bst 
week accused of closing the loss- . 
making Today newsiwpw «h«' 
there was an offer on the lable that 
would have saved 200 jobs. | 

Mohamed Al Fayed, chairman d 
Mnrrods, disclosed that he had 
feivtl to buy the ailing paiJer. hut 8> f 
deni was abandoned without explao- 
atiou after two mouths of nego^ 
lions. Mr Al Fay is 1 renewed his w ec 
in an open letter to Mr Murdoch. 

Lcs Hinton, executive chairman | 
of News International, who told 
newspaper’s 2<)0 journalists b* 
week that Friday’s paper would w 
the final edition, said the tosses 
were insupportable and there w 
no credible buyer. 

But Mr Al Fayed wrote: "I ® 
most disappointed given that omj 
two months ago you refused to se 
it to me on the basis that you 
to keep it going. It is incredible u> 
you had it within your power to s* 
guard tlie jobs of die people who 
families depend upon those job*®' 
you have chosen not to do so. . 

Mr Al Fayed, whose appHcauj” 
for British citizenship wa . 9 . r? * e ^S 
last year, has voiced suspicions [’•‘7 
he has been frozen out by the bw 
ness and political establishnw 01 - . 

Today’s closure coincides^ 
the effective ending of the news^ 
per price war, which was 8taI ^ a h£lS 
Mr Murdoch two years ago aiW'^ 
cost the industry more 
million in lost circulation rev*«W ‘ 
• Ian Hargreaves has besP_ 
moved as the editor of the 
dent . newspaper after. few 80 * ■ 
make budget cuts. *■" 
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Political mishaps 
mar Major’s day 


Michael White 

J OHN MAJOR'S drive to stem 
Labour’s electoral tide in the 
last foil session of the present 
parliament got off to a shaky start 
last week when a combative Tony 
Blair savaged his Queen's Speech 
programme inside the Commons 
and political mishap outside spoilt 
his big day. 

As the Queen formalty unveiled 
the lG-bill package amid traditional 
pomp in the House of Lords, the 
Labour leader, in his most assertive 
Dispatch Box performance yet. at- 
tacked the Government for a "bric-a- 
brac" legislative programme, devoid 
of any greater ambition than to ap- 
pease its own rightwing and wrong- 
foot the Opposition. 

Al the centre of Mr Major’s leg- 
• islative package were bills aimed at 
tightening up on asylum seekers, 
reforming divorce laws, and intro- 
ducing nursery education vouchers. 

The programme — billed by the 
party chairman. Brian Mawhinney, 
an a iMckage which would expose 
New Labour rhetoric as hollow — 
contained nothing for the unem- 
ployed or badly-educated and was 
"utterly irrelevant" to the British 
people, Mr Blair said. The Liberal 
Democrat leader, Paddy Ashdown, 
called the package "fag end mea- 
sures of a fag end government". 

Mr Major retaliated angrily, re- 
peatedly accusing Mr Blair of 


“cheap soundbites" and “silly name- 
calling” instead of a serious state- 
ment of policy. 

For good measure the maverick 
Tory backbencher, Sir Julian Critch- 
ley, chose the day to write a newspa- 
per article, lamenting the collapse of 
One Nation Toryism and saying he 
would not be voting for his local 
Tory MP in Ludlow, the Euro-scepti- 
cal rebel, Chris Gill. 

Mr Blair moved quickly to neu- 
tralise the prospect of die “race 
card” being deployed, challenging 
the Prime Minister to prove his 
claim that the new Asylum and Im- 
migration Bill will not be used as an 
election ploy. Tlie Labour leader de- 
manded a special standing conunit- 
tee at Westminster to examine the 
bill and make it “a genuine consen- 
sual exercise". 

But Mr Major would only 
promise to consider the idea. Al- 
though he made his own impas- 
sioned pledge not to exploit race — 
and praised ethnic minorities for 
providing "role models for all of us" 
— he told Mr Blair; "I don't immedi- 
ately find myself attracted by it." 

The Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Mackay's revised Divorce and Fam- 
ily Homes Bill will probably be the 
first to gel a second reading in the 
Commons, despite the row it 
prompted among rightwing pro-fam- 
ily MPs in recent weeks. Mr Major 
confirmed that MPs will be given a 
a free vote. 



War paint . . . Conservative party chairman Brian Mawhinney had 
flour and orange paint thrown at him after being ambushed outside 
Parliament by three women protesting against die Asylum and 
Immigration Rill. The Metropolitan Police later apologised for the 
1 6-minute delay in responding to the call for help photo: garrv leaser 


Railtrack accused of £1 billion sting 


Keith Harper 

T HE Stock Exchange has been 
asked to investigate a claim by 
Labour that Rail track has put aside 
more than £1 billion of taxpayers’ 
money to boost its profits artificially 
after privatisation. 

Brian Wilson. Labour’s transport 
spokesman, described it as a “bil- 
lion pound sting". He called this 
week for "all work on the privatisa- 
tion of Railtrack to cease”, pending a 
ftill investigation of the issues raised 
by the exposure of accounting prac- 
tices. 

, Mr Wilson said that following an 
independent analysis of Railtrack's 
account published in September it 
was possible to identify benefits of 
*U4 billion to the new owners if 
privatisation went ahead. 


He said £450 million had been set 
aside for property maintenance, of 
which only £18 million would be 
spent in the current financial year, 
allowing the rest to be transferred 
to the privatised company. Another 
£403 million of loans was being paid 
off in the current year that could 
otherwise have been spent on in- 
vestment priorities. 

Of the other two areas identified 
from the accounts. £156 million had 
been deducted to cover a fall in the 
value of fixed assets and provision 
for future environmental liability. 

Finally, there had been under- 
spending of £150 million on £483 
million earmarked for “asset main- 
tenance". despite pressing needs to 
maintain Railtrack's infrastructure. 

Mr Wilson said he would be writ- 
ing to the rail regulator, John Swift 


QC, asking him to investigate the 
implication of Railtrack’s accounting 
practices for its investment obliga- 
tion under track access agreements 
with train operators. 

Mr Wilson, who has already 
called on the Stock Exchange to in- 
vestigate other aspects of Railtrack's 
accounts, said: “This amounts to a 
systematic attempt to create an arti- 
ficial level of profitability for Rail- 
track in the period immediately 
following privatisation." 

The Government’s timetable for 
the privatisation of Railtrack is al- 
ready slipping. Faced with mount- 
ing problems about the privatisation 
of the nuclear industry, ministers 
may have to delay Railtrack’s privati- 
sation until as late as next October, 
and even then it could be only a 51 
per cent sell-off. 


. Ecstasy coma girl’s heart transplanted 


Alex Bellos 

A YOUNG woman last week re- 
, ^lyed the heart and lungs of 
teah Betts, who died after taking 
a "Ingle Ecstasy tablet at her 
» 8th birthday party. At least 
wee people win benefit from 
ner organa after Leah’s parents 
*° doctors snitching off 
toe life support machine which 
flad kept Her alive for five days. 

P . a T ul Betts, her fattier, add 
^ Leah would have wanted to 
aonate her organs and that they 
removed Immediately. 
«.ki j S , w * 8 * 1 was that she 
WKwld help others live In the 
fvent of her death,” he aaid. “I 
^respected that wish.” 

woman, from East Anglia, 


who received Leah’s heart and 
lunge in an operation at 
Papwortb Hospital, near Cam- 
bridge, was said to be stable. 

Doctors hope to discover why 
Leah died after taking Ecstasy at 
her home in Latchingdon, Essex. 
John Henry, consultant physi- 
cian at the National Poison’s 
Unit, said that the post-mortem 
may explain why Leah suffered 
such a strong reaction to the 
drug, which was found in pure 
form In urine and blood aam- • 
pies. The Ecstasy pill was not 
contaminated, doctors believe. 

While Leah was alive, her 
heart, lungs, liver, kidneys and 
cornea were examined and 
found not to haye been affected 
by the drug. Leah, an A level stu- 


dent, collapsed five hours after 
taking the pill. 

Drug use among young people 
Is Increasing and they are start- 
ing earlier, according to the first 
national study by Turning Point, 
the drug and alcohol agency. 

Taking Ecstasy and cannabis 
Is often considered the norm 
and was considered a problem 
by only a few of the 3,000 under- 
18s who went to the agency in 
the last year, the report reveals. 

Wendy Thomson, thelforning 
Point chief executive, said: 
“Young people sec the use of 
recreational dance drugs and 
cannabis as . .. . entirely accept- 
able, More effective services . 
need to be set up to stop people 
risking their lives.” 


Drug hope for 
heart victims 

John lllman In 8an Francisco 

A CHOLESTEROL lowering drug 
which could end the need for 
bypass surgery and other heart op- 
erations has been found to reduce 
the risk of fatal heart attacks by 
nearly a quarter and non-fatal ones 
by about a third. 

Professor James Shepherd, of the 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary, described 
the results from the treatment as 
"very exciting: some of the most 
striking I have ever seen in heart-at- 
tack and total-mortality reduction.” 

Thq drug, pravastatin, has been 
the subject of a five-year £20 million 
study among 6,595 men in Glasgow, 
the world's heart-attack capital. One 
of a class of drugs known as statins, 
pravastatin works by inhibiting an 
enzyme Involved In the synthesis of 
cholesterol by every cell in the 
body. 

It reduces the level of cholesterol 
in the blood, helping to prevent the 
formation of dangerous fatty plaques 
on artery walls. It also stabilises ex- 
isting fatty plaques, preventing 
them from becoming detached and 
blocking blood vessels. 

Cost of treatment will be a great 
constraint: a month's supply of 
pravastatin costs between £16.18 
and £31.09, making it "prohibitively 
expensive”, according to a cardiolo- 
gist here. 

But Prof Shepherd said that tbe 
drug could reduce the overall cost 
of treating heart disease. He said: 
"For every thousand men we, 
treated we avoided 20 heart attacks, 
seven . coronary heart disease 
deaths and the need for 22 mqjor op- 
' erations.’ k 
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Brown fights 
back in row 
over tax plan 


Guardian reporters 


G ORDON Brown, the shadow 
chancellor, on Monday hit back 
at fierce government and academic 
criticism of his plans for a lGp tax 
band, saying it was the best way to 
improve incentives for the jobless to 
move into work. 

Stephen Dorrell, the Health Sec- 
retary, denounced Mr Brown’s 
plans as “the theatre of the absurd", 
saying the shadow chancellor would 
be “promising us a solution for bald- 
ness next". 

At tlie weekend Andrew Dilnot, 
director of the Institute of Fiscal 
Studies, accused Mr Brown of de- 
ceit. claiming Labour's reforms 
would do little lo help the low-paid 
or improve incentives. 

He said raising personal tax al- 
lowances and changing benefits 
were more effective, while the £7 
billion cust of Mr Brown's plait 
would be belief spent improving the 
welfare system. 

In his speech to a charity lun- 
cheon. Mr Brown addressed Mr Dil- 
not's criticisms head on: “A blanket 
increase in allowances would dis- 
proportionately benefit higher rate 
taxpayers — 4«p taxpayers would 
gel double i lie cash amount that 
would go to 20p taxpayers. Our pro- 
posal tor a new starting rate would 
not give more to those al the top," 
he said. 

Increases in allowances might 
take some oul of tax altogether, but 
did “not sufficiently address tlie 
poverty trap caused by very high 
marginal rates of tax". Britain was 
unusual in having a starting rate as 
high as 20 per cent. Of the other 14 
EU countries, 10 had a starting rate 
below 20 per cent. 

Mr Brown was also criticised by 
colleagues at last week’s shadow 
cabinet meeting for being "out of 
control", having failed to consult 
members on plans presented as 
party policy. Mr Brown dismissed 
suggestions of a growing rift over 
his behaviour as nonsense. 

The Guardian has discovered 
that a senior shadow cabinet 
member was concerned that Mr 
Brown had not consulted some col- 
leagues on plans, which he had pre- 
sented as policy, involving 
withholding benefits from the 
young unemployed if they refused 
to take up a place on a training 
scheme. 

Mr Brown argued that his pro- 
posals were "based on a proper 
understanding of the ways in which 
tiie world of work has changed. 
“Tax and benefits systems like 
Britain’s were built for a different 
age — when long-term unemploy- 
ment was rare, jobs were full-time 
and paid standard wages and men 
went out to work while women 
stayed at home”. 

Since benefits, such as housing 
benefit and family credit, are based 
on post-tax Income, Mr Brown ar- 
gued: "We would ensure that all 
lower and middle income families 
receive the foil benefit of the tax 
cut 

“For people on benefit, we must 
ensure that the extra income from 
reduction In taxes 1 b not simply 
clawed hack in lost benefits. That Is 
why our proposal would be matched 
by an equivalent reduction in the 
rate at which benefit is withdrawn 

















12 COMMENT 

Race? It’s just 
politics, stupid 

L AST WEEK we wondered to whom Ihe Prime 
Minister was referring when he insisted “those 
who use nice for short-term political gain” would 
not prosper. Now we know. Not only is die person 
who is using the race card at die heart of his cabinet 
but he is being allowed to bloom and prosper. Last 
week John Major signalled his readiness to consider 
using a standing committee to examine his Home 
Secretary’s new Asylum and Immigration Bill — a 
procedure which would allow experts to be called as 
witnesses — but his Home Secretary subsequently 
insisted this should not happen. It would be bard to 
find a reputable expert to substantiate the bogus 
claims about the refugee threat Pathetically, the 
Prime Minister has caved in. There will be no stand- 
ing committee. Shamefully, Michael Howard has 
hecn authorised to let the race card ruu. 

So what would the experts have said? A host of 
different organisations have set out their views. 
They have pointed to the oppressive entry controls 
thaL already apply to refugees, the draconian penal- 
ties hanging over airlines bringing them to the UK, 
the th\y proportions who are granted refugee sta- 
tus, the inadequacies of the appeal process, and 
the fact that only two years ago the entire procedure 
was overhauled and tightened by the 1993 Asylum 
Act So why do we need another Act? We don't but 
the Tories remain 20-plus points behind In the j 
polls and in such a desperate political position 
their former research director’s recommended 
recipe — the degree to which immigration “plays’’ 
particularly well In the tabloids and still “has more 
potential to hurt" — still applies. Mr Major may 
have had his qualms about such an unpleasant tac- 
tic; Mr Howard has no such worries. He deleted 
scruples from his dictionary years ago. But why 
does Mr Major let him get away with It? 

Under the snooper’s charter announced this 
week there will still be an onus on employers to 
check the legality of their employees — despite the 
Employment Secretary’s objections that tills could 
make employers even more reluctant to take on 
black employees, and despite employers’ objec- 
tions. Hut die snooping will now be bused on 
checking national insurance numbers. This will 
not be a small exercise. It will require Insurance 
number, passport mid IP checks on 2 million peo- 
ple every year. Paradoxically, (his will please no 
one. Employers still face fines if they cannot show 
(hey made proper chocks; but the checks them- 
selves, as Whitehall documents demons (rate, will 
he pretty ineffectual because national insurance 
numbers are easy to forge. Hut that won’t worry 
Mr Howard: It’s politics not policy that is driving 
this Bill. IMvuto employers will not lmve a duly to 
report illegal immigrants to the police but face 
£5,000 fines if they arc caught employing them. 
Public employers — housing, health, social secu- 
rity officers and schools — will have h duty to re- 
port all Illegal Immigrants. 

A further erosion to our legal obligations to 
refugees will be made by Ihe new “white list” — 
countries from which applications will be presumed 
unfounded. Ministers are not spying which coun- 
tries wiU he included on the list But the principle Is 
already being applied implicitly to Nigeria, which is 
suffering some of the worst suppression of human 
rights in the world. Yet of 2,032 applications, just 
one person waa granted refugee status this year. 


Shell-speak in 
double standards 

T HE STORM of anger at the judicial murder of 
Ken Snro-wiwa la met by sorrow at Shell 
International that its motives in Nigeria should be 
misunderstood, ft is not n human rights organisa- 
tion, it protests, but a private company which can- 
not take a position on political issues. It withdrew 
from Ogoniland more than two years ago: how can 
it be blamed now? There may be a high level of oil 
pollution In the Niger delta but, as Shell House ex- 
plained lost week, “wehuve to be careful about try- 
ing to compare Nigeria with Europe". 

This argument that Nigeria Is "different from 
Europe” lies At the heart of Shell’s defence of its' 
lucrative operations. On the environment, Shell 
concedes that much mure needs to be done. The 
excuses range from “the problems created by man- 
grove swamps” to the "different cultural environ- 
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ment” of the Ogonia. Sabotage is also alleged with 
the claim that 69 per cent of all oil spills In the 
Ogoni area were “caused deliberately by the com- 
munities”. This seems a remarkably high estimate 
against other Shell statistics showing that delta- 
wide sabotage Is only 28 per cent No evidence Is 
provided that the only motive is to manufacture 
claims for compensation. It would be more sensi- 
ble to ask just why the Ogonia have taken such 
desperate measures. 

The main thrust of Shell's argument is that we 
need to apply double standards in Nigeria because 
of the politics of the country. Officials lament that 
it is hard to argue with a military regime which is 
also the majority shareholder ia the oil operation. 
There would be no point apparently In proposing 
to spend more oil revenue on the environment be- 
cause the generals just want the cash. In Shell- 
speak, the “decision-making process is much 
more complicated” in Nigeria than in Europe. 

Shell Internationa) protests too much. No one is 
asking It to interfere in Nigerian politics or even 
support Ogoni claims for autonomy. But it ia enti- 
tled to demand that a fairer share of the regime’s 
revenue — paid by Shell — should go to the de- 
prived delta: this is a simple question of social jus- 
tice. It has an even higher obligation to protest at 
violations of human rights rather than to hide be- 
hind General Abacha’s dress uniform. The argu- 
ment for quiet diplomacy looks extremely lame. 

Shell now claims that the new Liquified Natural 
Gas project approved last week will reduce gas 
flaring in the delta — a practice which has been tol- 
erated by the company for 30 years. This is a weak 
argument against the psychological value to the 
regime if the project goes through just days after 
they hanged nine innocent Nigerians. Shell should 
be ashamed. 


Big Bang brought end 
to communist bogy 


The tempting of 
Asia’s tigers 

S EOUL was a city of contrasts last week as pun- 
gent as a dish of kimchi pickles. Atone end of 
town former president Roh Tae-woo was settling 
down to soup and boiled rice on his first night in 
prison, charged with accepting more titan $300 
million in bribes. Meanwhile, Chinese president 
Jiang Zemin, In (own to study the Korean “eco- 
nomic miracle" fashioned by Mr Roh and the 
president-generals who preceded him, wim being 
wined and dined by one of Koreu’s biggest con- 
glomerates. Hyundai executives, like (hose of sev- 
eral other conglomerates, have already admitted 
paying huge bribes to Mr Roh during his 1988-92 
presidency In exchange for lucrative government 
contracts. Is there some connection, Mr Jiang muy 
be asking (and all those admirers of Korea’s Asian 
tiger status should be asking), between die great 
miracle and the great pay-offs? 

Mr Roh has readily confessed to the illegal ac- 
quisition of enormous sums — twice as much as 
the figure with which he Is charged. Yet his mem- 
ory seems dlsnpiiolntingly vague us to who paid 
Idm how much. On his way to jail Mr Roh asked 
that the businessmen involved should be granted 
“public understanding” so that they could con- 
tinue to make their patriotic profits abroad. This 
may not be quite as selfless as it sounds. Mr Roh is 
reputed to know enough secrets to shop half of the 
Korean industrial and political lllte, either for giv- 
ing bribes or receiving them. Since the party of the 
current president, Kim Young-snm. has admitted 
receiving $100 million, and even the fiery opposi- 
tion leader Kim Dae-jung accepted $2.5 million, 
Mr Roh may be able to ensure that some tastier 
dishes are added to his prison diet, 

It would be naive to suppose that corruption on 
this scale was invented by Mr Roh. The Park 
Clmng-hce regime and its successor made a deal 
with the Iiusitn :is (Hits: Hyundai, Samsung, 
Daewoo and the other big names were in It from the 
start. Periodic attempts at the start of new regimes 
were mmlc, partly for popular effect, to tame the 
conglomerates, but the cosy relationship soon re- 
sumed. It inrluded government repression of trade 
unions at the behest of the Industrial giants. 

Much has changed since those dark decades 
and South Korea is a largely transformed and de- 
mocratic society. Mr Klin was elected In 1992 ns 
tiic flint non- military president for decades with a 
inundate to tackle corruption. For Mr Roll even to 
be arrested shows the progress which lias been 
achieved. But Candour may still have its limits 
under chaebol capitalism: Seoul waits to see how 
much further it will go. 


Lech Walesa's defeat in 
Poland reflects voters’ 
disillusion with the post- 
Soviet shock therapy, 
writes Jonathan Steele 

T HE MYSTERY of Poland, it 
was often said, was how anti- 
Semitism endured even when 
there were no Jews left in the 
country. To that, as the veteran 
analyst Daniel Singer commented 
during this month's presidential 
joust, one should add Ihe phenome- 
non of anti-communism without 
communists. 

What happened on Sunday was 
not so much the return of the com- 
munists, who have long since 
adapted to political pluralism and a 
market environment, as the defeat 
of the anti-communists. The results 
showed, as starkly as (he parliamen- 
tary polls In Hungary and Bulgaria 
last year, that most voters are not 
taken in by the bogey. 

Lech Walesa's contribution ns the 
shipyard worker who led eastern 
Europe's first sustained and suc- 
cessful revolt against the Stalinist 
system will go down in history. But 
from the start he showed a ten- 
dency to authoritarianism, and even 
a certain cull of tin* personality, 
which sat ill with a man rrpivsonl- 
, ing u mass movement. 

In power those faults niton In- 
came obstacles to change, and 
j Walesa some lime ago mis»-d in be 
; a moderniser. Ironically, it was the 
I “former communists" — by now 
| transformed into social <fommT!ii - 
— who haw shown llnMusehv* 
more adopt at going beyond tin* 

I stale i mint-calling nil lie cold w;n. 

In Hungary, Bulgaria, and 1 jtlma- 
j nia the same process bn* torn sron. 
Il was not. however, based primarily 
on nostalgia, ns is Sometimes al- 
leged. since by and large tin* elderly 
lmve survived the transition to n 
market economy somewhat holler 
than Ihe rest or society. During Ihe 
painful switch from the stnte- 
enn trolled system tin 1 value of pen 
sfons did not decline in real terms 
ns much as wages or other social 
benefits. 

Also, in must countries the el- 
derly were also closer to the soil, 
and had some chance of suppli- 
mealing their income with home- 
grown food. 

The anti-communists’ detent is 
mainly the electorate's verdict on 
the particular form of transition that 
eastern Europe and the countries of 
the former USSR were made to un- 
dergo. Call it shock therapy or the 
Big Bang, but people have seen 
what most feel was an excessive 
sharpening of income differentials 
— nil too sudden collapse — in 
state-financed health and education 
systems, and a rise in white-collar 
lawlessness condoned and shared 
in by their leaders via the various 
privatisation programmes. 

The Big Bang theorists had 
hoped that in countries which have 
seen a pick-up in overall growth the 
electorate would support the radi- 
cals. The Polish presidential result 
has dashed those hopes. In spite of 
three years of macroeconomic im- 
provement, the country’s rate of un- 
employment is as stubbornly high 
— at 15 per cent — as it was three 
years ago; and more than a third of 
1 the population lives below the 



Fallen idol . . . Posters of Walew 
in Warsaw failed to convince 
voters 

poverty line, set at 40 per cent of the : 

1 9K9 average wage. 

To com<* along, ns the refurtfr 
I'ommunists have done, with j an* 1 
sage ill “transition with a hunt* 
face" has undoubted appeal. When 
that i- -combined, as it was in Poland i 
and Bulgarin, with politician* wear : 
ing young technocratic faces the 3|> | 
pr-al is doubly strong. 

< 'ire must hope that they can in- 
tic* •! mil'll ilu-ir promises, though 
tiny may In* too late. Had eastern 
Europe been offered a real dunce of 
transition programmes in l!l89 mid 
1‘HHt. voters would probably have 
gone for llie slower, more evolution' 
ary. social (tomm-ratic model, and it 
would have stood a fair chance of 
Mures*, ’ll ley might also haven* 
staled the break-up of the Comecon 
trailing system, which waa strongly’ 
encouraged by the West and was 
iml inevitable. 

Four veiirs down the line the rav- 
ages of itig Bang have been so great 
that they will be hard to reverse to* 
short period. 'Hie countries’ dec 1 
crises arc also far mure acute than 
they used to be. as Hungary’® and 
Bulgarin's ex-communists haw 
been finding out. 

Poland was the exception. 
Thanks to the powerful American 
Polish lobby, anti perhaps because it 
was the first country to make the 
transition, hnlf its debt, was can- 
celled by western creditors. 
other eastern European cotintnw 
have not benefited from such in° u 
genre. But Poland was also unusual 
in having a large budget deficit Be- 
fore the fall of communism. In 
gary, the Czech Republic an : 
Russia the deficits Increased mas- 
sively after shock therapy 
largely thanks to the steep W * 
output and the undermining w. 1 
tax system. M 

Confronted with thiB legacy- 
government in eastern Europe** 
whatever label — is going to i 
more than a choice ofevUs-". . , 
ex-communists can 'govern ^ v 
more pragmatism and ; social * 
tivity than the -Thatchente. 
Ipgues whom they replace, sd 
tile belter. But they face an 
struggle. ■' 1 
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Balkan Talks Aim to 
Bridge Great Divide 


Michael Dobbs 


W HEN Bosnian warlords 
meet to haggle over how | 
to end their ruinous 3Jf 
year war, they are greeted by a sim- | 
pie piece of advice from an American 
fourth-grader "Peace is learning 
lhat fighting does not solve it all." * 
The childish poster is one of 
dozens plastered across a "peace j 
wall" deep Inside Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base in Dayton, Ohio. For 
more than two weeks now, Ameri- 
can school children have been 
flooding the Bosnia peace talks with 
inspirationnl paintings and poems. 
Someone in the U.S. delegation had 
the bright idea of using them to 
send a message from the American 
heartland to the men responsible 
torso much suffering. 

The fourth-grader's advice may 
have gotten through to the leaders 
of the warring Bosnian factions, 
who were still locked in peace ne- 
gotiations late on Monday. They 
are sick of the war, and wnni it lo 
end. It lias already cost the lives of 
tons of thousands of their fellow- 
countrymen. and uprooted more 
than u million people from their 
homes. After fighting each uiher to 
a standstill, the politicians seem lo 
have finally understood that "fight- 
ing does not solve it nil." 

The problem these leaders face 
now, as they try to explain them- 
selves to their war-weary followers, 
is lhat the peace agreement they are 
seeking will in nil likelihood "not 
solve it all" either. The draft agree- 
ment that is now on the table in Day- 
ton is the product of an agonizing 
compromise between two diametri- 
cally opposed visions of what Bosnia 
should look like, 'llie Muslim-led 
Bosnian government wants a united 
country, In which Muslims. Serbs, 
and Croats can once again live to- 
gether. The Bosnian Serbs are 
equally adamant that they should be 
permitted to live apart. 

Since it was impossible to bridge 
this fundamental divide, the Ameri- 
can negotiators have sought instead 
to paper it over. The Bosnian capi- 
tal. Sarajevo, is a case in point. The 
Serbs, who control part of the city 
center and most of the surrounding 
countryside, wanted to keep the city 
divided. The Muslims insisted on a 
united capital. 


The original American proposal 
on Sarajevo was to preserve a 
united city, but take administrative 
control away from both sides. But 
the Serbs rejected the vision of peo- 
ple of different ethnic backgrounds 
living and working together. The 
Americans then came back with the 
idea of keeping the city united in 
name, but dividing it into nine or ten 
districts. The effect will be to blur 
the present military demarcation 
line, while perpetuating the division 
ofSarajevo into ethnic ghettos. 

The most obvious precedent for 
the peace agreement now being 
hammered out for Bosnia is last 
year’s agreement between Muslims 
and Croats, which led to the cre- 
ation of a Muslim-Croat federation. 
Signed in ‘Washington in March 
1994, the agreement achieved one 
all-important objective: it ended the 
fighting between Croats and Mus- 
lims. which had been almost as bru- 
tal as the larger war with the Serbs. , 

In most other respects, though. I 
the Washington agreement 
achieved only modest results. Ten- 
sions between the Muslim and 
Croat communities remain high. 
Only a few refugees have been per- 
mitted lo return lo their homes. The 
federation remains divided into two 
mini-states, each with its own army 
and monetary system. An agree- 
ment earlier this month to 
strengthen the federation must still 
be tested in practice. 

If it Is proving so difficult for Mus- 
lims and Croats to live together, die 
prospects for reincorporaling the 
Serbs into Bosnia are slim indeed. 
The chief American negotiator. 
Richard Holbrooke, has told associ- 
ates that his biggest nightmare is a 
Serbian version of the Anschluss, 
Hitler's annexation of Austria in 1938. 
The fear is that the Bosnian Serb en- 
tity may attempt to break away from 
Bosnia in a few years’ time, and unite 
with neighboring Serbia. 

Bosnian government leaders are 
aware of this danger. Their constitu- 
tional experts have warned them 
Lhat the Bosnia that is emerging 
from the talks lacks the basic attrib- 
utes of a functioning state. There will 
be no common army, no single mon- 
etary system, no common set of 
lows. It is a terrible result for Muslim 
and other politicians who have spent 
foe last four years fighting for the 
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A prayer for peace in Sarajevo cathedral photo jTiaph: danilo k-rstauovm'. 


principle of a multi-ethnic society. 
The only consr.lntion is that the alter- 
native — more war — is even worse. 
"We need peace,” said a Bosnian offi- 
cial. “This war has lo end." 

• A U.N. tribunal indicted Bosnian 
Serb political leader Radovan 
Karadzic and military commander 
Ratko Mladic last week on new 
charges of genocide and crimes 
against humanity for their roles in 
atrocities committed after Serb 
troops overran the U.N. “safe area" 
of Srebrenica in July, writes William 
Drozdiak in Paris. 

Judge Fouad Riad said evidence 
submitted by chief prosecutor 
Richard Goldstone depicts "scenes 
of unimaginable savagery: thou- 
sands of men executed and buried 
in mass graves, hundreds of men 
buried alive, men and women muti- 
lated and slaughtered, children 
killed before their mothers’ eyes, a 
grandfather forced to eat the liver of 
his own grandson." 

The Hague-based criminal tri- 
bunal already has charged foe two 
Bosnian Serb leaders with genocide 


• Admiral Pays Price For Rape Comments 


Bradley Graham 
and John F„ H arris 

T^HE admiral who commands all 
, U.S. forces in the Pacific was 
compelled to accept early retire- 
ment last week after suggesting ear- 
ier in the day that the recent rape in 
Okinawa of a 12-year-old girl could 
nave been avoided if the three U.& 
servicemen accused in the incident 
oadpajd for sex instead. 

Die remark by Admiral Richard 

■m u/ L. W ^° s P° ke to reporters 
; as ' 1| ngton over breakfast, threw 
senior administration officials into a 
, lr • j .belief at a time of already 
tr.n 8U1 ^ ^-'Japanese relations and 
ZHP* a series of publicized' 
'_ J* l Pun ary problems in foe 'Navy- 


involving mistreatment of women. 

Speaking of foe Okinawa rape, 
Macke said, "I think it was ab- 
solutely stupid," and added: Tve 
said several times, for the price they 
[the servicemen! paid to rent the 
car, they could have had a girl." 

After high-level phone calls be- 
tween foe White House land Penta- 
gon, Macke tried at first to mitigate 
foe political uproar by issuing a state- 
ment saying he “made a serious mis- 
take" and attributing his comment to 
“my frustration over the stupidity of 
this heinous and incomprehensible 
crime." But the apology did not re- 
solve the matter for White House of- 
, finals, who continued to confer with 
! Pentagon leaders. 

Finally on Friday last week, a 


Pentagon spokesman announced 
that Macke had offered to retire 
early, and Defense Secretary 
WUliam J. Perry had accepted the 
offer. It was not Immediately clear 
when Macke would step down. 

The three U.S. servicemen, being 
tried under Japanese law, have been 
accused of snatching the sixth 
grader off the streets on the evening 
of September 4 and raping her in the 
backseat of their rented car. One of 
foe three, a 22-year-old Navy sea- 
man, has admitted raping foe girl; 
foe other two, both Marine privates, 
have admitted participating in the 
abduction but not the rape. 

A lawyer for one of the Marines 
has said that foe three service mem- 
bers discussed hiring prostitutes 


and other war crimes for planning 
and ordering attacks against Mus- 
lim and Croat civilians throughout 
Bosnia, including the 3-year bom- 
bardment of the capital. Sarajevo. 

But the latest indictments de- 
scribe Karadzic and Mladic as being 
"directly responsible" for what may 
be the worst massacre committed in 
Europe since World War n. The tri- 
bunal charged that they planned, in- 
stigated and ordered the 
"systematic mass killings" of as 
many as 8,000 Muslim refugees 
missing since Bosnian Serb forces 
overran Srebrenica. 

In a Washington news conference 
last week, chief prosecutor Gold- 
stone said, "I'm cautiously opti- 
mistic that [Karadzic and Mladic) 
will stand trial sooner or later." 
Goldstone, who was meeting with 
senior U.S. officials, said that bring- 
ing the two men to justice is essen- 
tial to ensuring lasting peace in the 
region and that he found "no contra- 
diction” between his work and the 
U.S.-led effort to produce a peace 
accord. 


but, according to this account, the 
Navy seaman said he had no money 
and proposed the rape instead. 

Administration officials worried 
the admiral's comments would fur- 
ther inflame relations with Japan, 
made all the more sensitive last 
week by President Clinton's decisiori 
to forgo the Asia-Pacific summit In 
Osaka and remain in Washington to 
deal with the budget impasse. 

Ambassador to Japan Walter F. 
Mondale discussed the incident 
with senior administration officials, 1 
and warned that the public response' 
in Japan would be severe, an admin- 
istration official said. • • ‘ < 

The rape in Okinawa has galva- 
nized opposition on the island to the- 
presence there of more than 22,000 
U.S. troops and shaken foe security 
, alliance between Washington arid 
■ Tokyo. I 


Mulroney to 
Face Bribery 
Investigation 


Anne Swardaon 


T HE GOVERNMENT of Canada, 
as part of a wide-ranging 
bribery investigation, has alleged 
that former prime minister Brian 
Mulroney "was engaged in a crimi- 
nal conspiracy to accept payment" 
stemming from a multibUliott-dollar 
airplane purchase, Mulroney's 
lawyers revealed at the weekend. 

Mulroney denied the allegations 
nntl said through his attorneys that 
he will file a $37 million libel suit 
against the government and the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police (or 
alleging dial while in office lie en- 
gaged in ‘criminal activities" related 
to the $1.8 billion 1988 purchase by 
Air Canada of 34 A-320 passenger 
jets from European aerospace manu- 
facturer Airbus Industrie. 

The Canadian govern ment allega- 
tions were made in a letter sent on 
September 29 by the Justice Depart- 
ment to Swiss authorities and n> 
vraled in press reports at the 
weekend. Mulroney has not bi*en 
charged with any crime by the gov- 
ernment; tin- Idler seeks infor mil- 
lion and cooperation from tin* Swiss. 

The Justice Deparimem. acting 
with the Mount ies, Canada's na- 
tional law-enforcement agency, 
asked Swiss author! lie?, for informa- 
tion about two numbered hank ac- 
counts related to the alleged 
"plot/conspiiacy by Mr. Mulroney 
fand others) who defrauded the 
Canadian government in Ihe 
amount of millions of dollars," ac- 
cording the letter as quoted in foe 
Financial Post newspaper. 

In a news conference. Mulroney's 
lawyers confirmed the substance of 
the government’s 13-page letter, 
which they said was false and not 
supported by any evidence. 

A Mountie spokesman said in a 
telephone interview that the agency 
had no comment on the denials ns 
part of its traditional policy of not 
discussing ongoing investigations. 

Prime Minister Jean Chretien, 
who is from a different party than 
Mulroney and has tried to distance 
himself from Mulroney's perceived 
regal style, told reporters that he 
knew nothing about the allegations 
and had not been informed about 
the Mountie Investigation. 

The Airbus purchase was the 
largest commercial aircraft buy in 
Canadian history and was the sub- 
ject of heavy lobbying while Mul- 
roney wbb prime minister, 
according to On The Take: Clime, 
Corruption And Greed In The Mul- 
roney Years, a book by journalist 
Stevie Cameron. Several Mulroney 
allies and associates, including 
Frank Moores, former premier of 
the province of Newfoundland, ah 
legedly were involved in heavy 
lobbying efforts on behalf of Airbus. 
Cameron's account does not 
suggest any Mulroney involvement. 
"Mulroney, who served as prime 
minister from 1984 to 1993, is now 
in a private law practice in Montreal. 
He is a member of numerous corpo- 
rate boards in Canada and foe 
United States. As a director of the 
Archer ■ Daniels Midland Co.,- he 
heads a committee charged with co- 
ordinating the company’s response 
to a U.S. investigation of alleged 
prite fixing. • 
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Nostalgia Feeds Communist Comeback 


Lee Hocketader In Moscow 

I F RUSSIAN Communists, na- 
tionalists and forces hostile to 
current political and economic 
policies storm to victory in elections 
next month, as is widely projected, 
it will be largely because of voters 
like Yevgeny Komyushin and the 
politics of nostalgia. 

Don't talk to him about Moscow 
store shelves brimming with goods 
and choices: he can’t afford them. 
Don't mention society's new liber- 
ties and the fresh ideas that fill the 
newspapers, he’s unimpressed. 

Unshaven, slightly distracted and 
perfectly pleasant, Komyushin, 67, a 
retired waiter, liked things well 
enough the way they were before the 
democrats stal led their tinkering. 

“In the old days, if a wife gave her 
husband 1 ruble — just 1 ruble! — he 
could go buy a pack of cigarettes, h 
buttle of beer and a Metro ticket and 
still have something left for a snack 
or small lunch at the cafeteria." he 
said. These days prices arc com- 
pletely unpredictable. The cheapest 
sausage is 8,000 rubles a kilo." 

Kornyusliin said he's voting for the 
Communists next month because 
“somebody has to take real power." 
He wishes someone would turn back 
the clock to the times when prices 
never changed, when trade unions 
arranged super-cheap holidays and 
when the Soviet Union's might was 
feared throughout the world. 

That spells trouble for the self- 
proclaimed forces of reform. With 
President Boris Yeltsin hospitalized 
and the few remaining prominent 
reformists in the government al- 
ready on the defensive, a new parlia- 
ment dominated by Communists' 
and nationalists could slow — and 
attempt to reverse — the changes . 
made so far. 

Former Prime Minister Yegor; 
Gaidar, the early architect of Russia's 
transition to the free market, has 
warned that many of the changes are 1 



Communists inarch In Moscow last week to mark the Bolshevik revolution 
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reversible. There is no chance that 
even the most backward-looking 
forces could bring back the Soviet 
Union or a command economy. Yet 
the mere attempt to roll back or re- 
tard such moves as mass privatiza- 
tion or liberalized trade rules would 
be fraught with instability. 

Although the economy Is begin- 
ning to grow and there are plenty of 
signs of new wealth in the larger 
cities, not many Russians are happy 
with the course of events. Younger 
people, who tend to be more opti- 
mistic and adaptable, are also the 
least likely to vote, by far. And some 
of the most aggrieved people — re- 
tirees whose meager pensions 
barely last them the month — are 
the most reliable voters. 

They'll vote for the Communists 
because they think they can restore 
the empire,” said Vsyevolod Vllchek, 


a prominent sociologist. "They want 
to restore the old times even though 
their lives weren't so great then.” 

A Moscow teacher and translator 
recounts the reading habits of her 
elderly father, who, when he runs 
out of fresh copies of the Commu- 
nist newspaper Pravda, plunges into 
yellowing, pre-Gorbachev issues. 

In smaller towns and villages, 
where the benefits of the market 
have been slow to arrive, the “bright 
future" promised by Soviet commu- 
nism is often remembered more 
vividly than the hardships, short- 
ages and snaking lines for basic 
food, shoddy home appliances and 
poorly made clothes. 

The government has tried to main- 
tain a guaranteed minimum standard 
of living by providing five increases 
in pensions so far this year, with an- 
other scheduled near election time. A 


third of Russia's rapidly aging popula- 
tion is older titan 45 and nearly a fifth 
is older titan 60. Roughly 35 million of 
Russia's 150 million people are re- 
ceiving pensions, and 20 million of 
these pensioners are likely to vote. 
They make up a potent constituency 
in a country where apathy and dis- 
gust with politics reign. 

But the average pension of about 
$25 a month is less than half the gov- 
ernment's official minimum living 
wage, a percentage that has dipped 
sharply in the last two years. As the 
living standards of pensioners floun- 
der, many have directed their auger 
at Yeltsin and his pro-reform allies. 

The government is also widely 
Warned for what many Russians take 
to be the country^ diminished 
stature in world affairs, a blow to the 
pride of millions who were raised to 
believe that whatever their nation's 
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shortcomings, there was no qu& 
honing its status as a great power 

“It’s the fault of the people run- 
ning the show," said Kornyushk 
"The fish rots from the head," 
lu parliamentary elections two 
years ago, the chief beneficiaries ot 
l hat anger included ultranatioualist 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky's Liberal D* 
mocralic Parly, which won 64 seats 
in the Duma. 1i\e Communist Party 
and its country cousin, the Agrarian 
Party, together won 103 seats, 
partly on the strength of an adm-' 
rising campaign that reminded 1 
elderly people that they had bml 
shortchanged in pension and retire I 
ment benefits. ! 

Since then, Zhirinovsky's televised ■ 
clowning and brawling seem to haw, 
cost him support. But the Commu-' 
nisls’ voters, more than half of whom! 
were older than 55 in 1993, arc a 
much more stable constituency. In a j 
poll conducted this summer, iIk 
C ommunists won 14 percent of (hr 
electorate, leading all pra ties. 

Among Russians older than 65, 1 
respondents expressing favorable 
views of the Communists outiium 
bereil those giving iinfavorabV 
views, 2 to l.The proportions mt 1 
reversed among Russians under 35. 1 

That generation gap is a licking' 
rime bomb for die Conununi-* 
Party. In an attempt to broaden its 
appeal — and help its fund raising 
— the party has suggested it mighr 
accept the idea of private property 
while opposing the current program 
of privatization, which it likens tv 
thievery. It has committed itself to 
the resurrection of the Soviet Union 
overan unspecified period of time. 

Nationalist parlies, such as re 
tired General Alexander Lebeds 
Congress of Russian Communities, 
are making similar pitches directed 
at Russians’ yearning to recapture 
rite best parts of what they remem- 
ber as a simpler, more-stable past. 

Komyushin doesn’t pretend to 
I have been rich in the old days, ju« 
comfortable and certain he knew 
Hie rules of the game. “I'm tired ot 
I all this stuff about freedom," to , 
I said. "We need work, not freedom." 


Chechens Face Despair Race Debate Gets a Fare Deal 


I N THIS city of shattered store- 
fronts and broken spirits, a neigh- 
borhood counts itself lucky if the 
damage is limited to bullet-pocked 
masonry and scorched, empty win- 
dow frames that gape at the rubble 
around them, mites Lee Hockslader. 

In many less fortunate piu'ts of 
Grozny, houses, apartment build- 
ings, hotels, offices and theaters 
stand charred and crushed — if 
they are not just piles of twisted de- 
bris — as if some rampaging giant 
had smashed and burned his way 
through the Chechen capital with a 
wrecking ball and blowtorch. 

Heaps of trash are everywhere. 
Rats poke around in the rubble. Russ- 
ian troops atop armored personnel 
carriers roar through the puddled 
streets, glancing warily at civilians 
who stare back in sullen silence. 

After almost a year of fighting, 
massacres and random shelling — 
along with unkept promises and 
blatant lies from the Kremlin — 
people in Russia’s southern region 
of Chechnya could scarcely become 
more bitter than they already are. 

Yet to many, Moscow’s sluggish 
efforts to restore Grozny, the seat 
of a secessionist movement vio- 
lently suppressed by the Russian 
military, are further proof that Rus- 
sia is mainly Interested in destroy- 
ing this place, if that is what it takes 
to control it. They see a policy of 
punitive vengeance tied to the 


bloody war here that has never 
quite ended. 

They say they want to rebuild, 
but it's just a show," said Hasambek 
Kilanov, a local construction worker 
who has not been paid in three 
months. 'They’ve put 110 money into 
it. They've done nothing to rebuild. 
There’s barely any place to live." 

Since Moscow’s forces stormed 
into the breakaway southern repub- 
lic last December, asserting a need 
to restore law anil order, Grozny is 
easily the most disorderly and dan- 
gerous place in Russia — which 
these days is saying something. 

Although Russia’s economy, reel- 
ing as it shifts fitfully toward a tree- 
market structure, has limited 
resources, Kremlin officials repeat- 
edly have stressed their commit- 
ment to rebuilding Chechnya. But 
despite promises of compensation 
worth millions of dollars for people 
who lost homes and loved ones in 
the furious bombardment of Grozny, 
the government has not paid up. 

With well over 10,000 people in 
Grozny still living in basements and 
others in apartments with no heat or 
fuel, Red Cross officials are worried 
that winter may bring another surge 
of refugees leaving the city for the 
comparative comfort of villages. But 
those villages already have ab- 
sorbed more than 100,000 refugees 
who fled the fighting in the city last 
winter and stayed. 


COMMENT 

Richard Cohen 

I T WAS back during Ihu New 
York newspaper strike of 1952-03 
that Calvin Trillin, parodying the 
Llien-liberal (and non-publishing) 
New York Post, suggested one of 
the great tabloid headlines of all 
time: “Cold Snap Hits Our 
Town/Jews, Negroes Suffer Most" 
Last week, a federal judge in 
New York went one better He 
blocked a transit fare increase on 
the grounds that it discriminated 
against blacks and Hispanica. Tran- 
sit fares were going to be hiked 20 
percent for subway riders and only 
9 percent for commuters on the 
suburban (rain lines, Minorities 
comprise 60 percent of subway rid- 
ers but only 20 percent of suburban 
commuters. 

The judge’s ruling may turn out 
to be totally without consequence 
since an appeals court suspended it 
almost immediately. What was sur- 
prising, though, was how the deci- 
sion, while unexpected, was not 
denounced as the caprice of a mad- 
man. The judge ruled that higher 
fares in the city might violate the 
US. Civil Rights Act 
OK. You can see his point. But 
what we really have here is yet an- 
other example of how we refuse to 
talk about class differences and, in- 


stead, concentrate on race. It's true, 
of course, that a disproportionate 
number of btucks are poor and that 
poverty is, probably, connected to 
past ami present discrimination — 
not to mention slavery. Bui what 
that judge really meant — but could 
not say — is that the fare rise was 
tougher on the poor than on the 
more affluent. For that situation, 
there can be no remedy. 

So, in a sense, I'm sympathetic. 
Poor people are getting screwed 
and It hardly matters if they are 
white, black, Hispanic or anything 
else. But the wholesale use of race 
where we mean class only serves to 
further divide our society and lead 
us astray. For instance, let’s sup- 
pose that the judge is right and, as a 
consequence, all fares are raised an 
equal amount, 20 percent. How is 
that going to help blacks and 
Hispanica? 

What's worse, it leads us all on a 
silly search for parity and propor- 
tionality. Take, for instance, the 
hubbub over the disparate federal 
penalties for possession of crack- 
cocaine and just plain ol’ cocaine. 
Jesse Jackson himself denounced 
this and he is right. The difference 
between crack and cocaine should 
not mean the difference between a 
short sentence and virtually throw- 
ing away the proverbial key. But is 
this a racial issue? 

Not really, In the first place, the 


vast majority of crack or cocata* » 
it*s!s are made at the state (not fed- 
eral) level, where sentence : 
dis|Niri(ieH mostly don't exist Second, 
in eily after city, these arrests at 
made by minority police offscMs 
who, presi mi ably, are not racist. M' 1 
third, the reason blacks art 
proportionately arrested oil 
charges (W percent of federal cracs , 
defendants) is not on account oitace. 
but on account of what they bnpp« ; 
to be doing at the time: selling fW 1 1 
Maybe that, in turn, is lu»*‘ I ;l 
jKivcrty ami then to race, bin j 
cannot be racist to arrest the Un - 
people who prey on tlieir 0VU r 
community. _ I 

Sometimes, n disparity i 
gest the presence of rads®- , 
can deny, say, that die lack 
in a big city fire department » , 
dence that something besides . 
cidenee is at work? But arrest rao» 

may be a different matter. Thenj 

bers themselves do not necewaro 
prove, or even suggest, racism 
It is the same with riders on 
York's mass transit systems- 1 it : 

African Americans or .“"JJJLf 1 
who are being wronged, ire . ; 
of any race or ethnicity whaJJJ,. f 
fare hike a real financial ^ j 
That's the one area in , 

seems, America Is truly coKJTj. • 
When it comes to. the poo 1 '' ] 
less of race, sex, or ethnW- J 
treatthem all with indtf 
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Big Business Gobbles Up the Competition 


A winner-take-all dynamic 
is at work in nearly every 
sector ot industry, writes 

Steven Pearlsteln 

A LONG a congested ribbon of 
Virginia asphalt at Mr. Bai- 
ley’s old crossroads, a fear- 
some lineup of competitors is 
transforming the retail landscape. 

There's a Circuit City selling al- 
most everything in the way of appli- 
ances and electronics; a Staples 
piled high with office supplies; a 
Bed, Bath and Beyond for sheet9 
and bedding in every size and color; 
and a Pctcn the size of a warehouse. 
Nearby, a three-story Borders 
boasts nearly any book in print, 
served up with Liszt and coffee 
bitle. You'll find ull manner of kids' 
stuff at Toys ’R' Us. educational 
stuff at Zany Brainy’s and face stuff 
at the Cosmetics Center. 

These retailers are among the 
corporate superstars of the new 
economy — competitors that domi- 
nate tlieir markets. With their well- 
honed formulas for offering a wider 
selection of goods at somewhat 
lower prices, these national chains 
of “big box" specialty stores have 
routed regional department stores, 
challenged the big discounters and 
forced a generation of local mer- 
chants out of business. 

They nre known within the indus- 
try, with good reason, as the "cate- 
gory killers." Wlint is happening in 
Aniericn’s ever-exiwuiding suburbs is 
not unique to retailing, A similar wiu- 
ner-take-al! dynamic is at work in 
nearly every industry, recasting the 
terms of competition, overturning 
traditional relationships between 


suppliers and customers and concen- 
trating market shares in the hands of 
the most efficient producers. 

The common threads are special- 
ization, which has transformed 
broad industries into collections of 
increasingly smaller niche markets, 
and rapid changes in technology, 
which have allowed the best per- 
former in each niche to replicate its 
success across the nation and, 
increasingly, around the globe. Dri- 
ving it all is a form of hyper-competi- 
tion that has quickened tire pace of 
change and brought it to every 
cranny of the economy. 

Take the simple cup of coffee. 
Only a few years ago this was 
thought to be the classic example of 
an undifferentiated product that was 
sold by the archetype of small 
business — the corner deli ;md cof- 
fee shop. 

But with technology and manage- 
ment know-how that allow a small 
staff in Seattle to supervise hun- 
dreds of outlets, Starbucks Cory, is 
replicating its successful formula 
for selling coffee to upscale con- 
sumers on urban street corners, 
shopping malls and airport termi- 
nals throughout the nation. By the 
end of the year this Coffee Shop of 
America will have rung up more 
than $-100 million in sales. 

A similar process of specialization 
is at work in the insurance industry. 
Once dominated by a dozen or so 
large firms that offered nearly every 
type of policy to consumers and 
businesses, the industry has frag- 
mented into specially markets, each 
with a handful of leading players. 

Even the mighty oil companies — 
which mice pumped their gasoline 
coast to const — have* retreated to 
regional strongholds where they 


can achieve dominance. Chevron 
Corp., for example, recently 
swapped its 64 outlets in the Wash- 
ington area for 59 Exxon stations in 
south Florida, giving Chevron a 
dominant position in south Florida 
nnd Exxon Corp. the largest market 
share in the capital. 

Airlines, railroads, banking, en- 
tertainment, defense, utilities, 
health care, hotels, restaurants and 
telecommunications — wherever 
you turn these days this same 
process of specialization, national- 
ization and rapid consolidation is in 
fell swing. Small businesses con- 


National chains of 
specialty stores have 
forced a generation 
of local merchants 
out of business 


tinue to find a place in the economy, 
serving specialized niches or out-of- 
the-way places. But more mid-sized 
companies are finding themselves 
in a competitive no-man's land, too 
big to hide in protected niches, but 
too small to compete against the 
more efficient giants. 

As a result, it is not uncommon 
for top companies in a market seg- 
ment to account far a third or n half 
of all sales — market shares that 
would have been considered rare 
and even illegal in mrlier limes. 

This change in the marketplace 
is reflected in the record number of 
"mergers among equals” that have 
been announced this year witli the 
express aim of gaining industry 


dominance — Chase Manhattan 
with Chemical in bonking, Lock-' 
heed with Martin Marietta in 
defense, and First Data with First 
Financial in credit card tran- 
sactions. 

Michael Porter, a Harvard Uni- 
versity Business School professor 
who has made a career studying 
how companies gain competitive ad- 
vantage, said that in earlier times, 
most competition was between com- 
panies that had about the same tech- 
nology and production processes, 
workers who earned about the some 
wages and rmv materials that cost 
about the same. Product lines were 
broad and remarkably similar, mar- 
ket shares shifted slowly, and it was 
in no company’s Interest to initiate 
an all-out price war. 

But today, Porter said, a new gen- 
eration of category killers have 
upset the old order. By aligning all 
of their activities — from product 
design to production to sales and 
distribution — around narrow mar- 
ket segments, they have avoided 
making many of the compromises 
with inefficiency that come with try- 
ing to be all things to all customers. 
This focus has given them a signifi- 
cant competitive advantage over 
their rivals. 

Concentration of market power is 
not new to the U.S. economy — in 
their day. United Fruit Co. and East- 
man Kodak Co. coul rolled virtually 
every banana nnd roll of film In the 
nation. Nonetheless, sonic econo- 
mist* argue that as the economy 
moves from ilie industrial age to the 
information age. the tendency to- 
I ward winner-lake-all competition in- 
evitably will increase. 

One reason is the increasing bt-n- 
I efils of bigness in the new economy: 


fixed expenses — particularly so- 
phisticated machinery and research 
and development — account for an 
increasing share of the cost of turn- 
ing out a product or service. And 
because a larger company can 
spread those fixed costs over more 
products, it can usually gain a sub- 
stantia] cost advantage over smaller 
competitors. 

As a result, instead of n half 
dozen companies owning a market, 
as was common in the industrial 
era, these days it often winds up 
being one or two. 

A second factor, which econo- 
mists refer to as the “network ef- 
fect," is driving the winner-take-all 
process into new industries. 

No one has explored this phe- 
nomenon more thoroughly than VV. 
Brian Arthur, nn Irishman who 
splits his time between Stanford 
University and a research center in 
Santn Fe, New Mexico. Discussion 
of networks usually begins at the 
typewriter keyboard. Many ana- 
lysts have argued that the standard 
arrangement of keys, starting with 
QWERTY in the upper left, isn’t 
the most efficient one. But for the 
economy ns a whole, Arthur 
explains, there was such an ad- 
vantage to having a single stan- 
dard dial once the QWERTY 
keyboard took an early lead over n 
rival arrangement, the market 
tipped completely Id a QWERTY 
monopoly. 

Arthur's point is that there an* 
many oilier “markets" that have 
tipped in similar ways, and dial tlieir 
griming prevalence contributes t*» 
the win no Make-all naiuro »»i' th«* 
new economy. 

“Those markers tip very easily 
and if a company falls Mow 10 per- 
cent VinarkH share), it quickly falls 
to zero." said tiarih Salt •nor. an 
economist and professor at Stanford 
University's business school. 
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Plains Without People as 
Main Streets Turn to Dust 

Young families have become nearly as rare as the 
buffalo in the dying small towns of the prairies out 
West. Thomas Heath reports on life in the slow lane 


T HE only sign of children in 
Anselmo, Nebraska, are the rot- 
ting swings dial haven't been used 
in years. All that remains of the high 
school is a pile of twisted steel and 
smashed concrete about to be en- 
gulfed by the cornfields that sur- 
round the town. 

A- Bust sweeps off the 'prairie feid. 
dirough jnialn street's withered 

with tliree-foot letters painted by nn 
untrained hand. The bank is now a 
cafe, where an 80-yean-old couple 
sells $3 fried chicken dinners. In 
the corner of the library window is 
u poster advertising an upcoming 
television documentary, Tate of 
the Plains." 

This ’8 the slow lane," says 
mayor George Kellogg, a retired 
conductor for the Union Pacific rail- 
road. Anselmo is one of hundreds of 
Great Plains towns slowly fading to- 
ward extinction, The population is 
emptying out of this vast region as 
advances in agriculture render most 
farm jobs unnecessary. So the com- 
munities where the hands once 
shopped and lived are dying. “Anew 
era of ghost towns is being created," 
says Colleen Murphy, of foe Center 
for foe New West a Denver-based 
think-tank. 

Of the 65 inhabited houses iii 


Anselmo. about half hold families. 
The rest belong to middle-aged or 
elderly people on social security. 
Like a lot of other prairie communi- 
ties, young people have left for jobs 
elsewhere. Young families are now 
as rare as the buffalo that once 
roamed the Plains. Village clerk 
..Laura Murphy hop^s to stem foe 
haemorrhage by building a rodeo 

she says. 

Anselmo’s recent cycle of decline 
began in the l ( J60s, when foe high 
school merged with that of another 
town 15 miles down the road. The 
village lost- a third of its population 
that decade. The elementary school 
went in the late 1970s. The marshal 
quit about seven years ago, but 
there isn’t much need for law en- 
forcement.' The most violent' crime 
during the past year was the murder 
of a poodle by three dogs. 

. Anselmo was once a centre of 
jcomroerce and a railroad atop, but 
now the only regular signs of indus- 
try are the coal trajiis that blow 
through town every 15 minutes, ‘ 
making their way from pits in 
Gillette, Wyofolng, to power plants 
to the east and south. 

The lawyers, doctors, hardware 
istores and' banks departed as the 
population dwindled. Town leaders 


creasing reliance on an elderly 
population. 

Except for the one-story, Indus- 
trial-looking library building, main 
street Anselmo looks like a movie 
set from the 1930s. On one side are 
foe town park, a mechanic’s repair 
shop, a shack that served as the 
town jail and an empty sod building 
built in the 19tii century, Across the 
street are brick structures datihg 
back nearly 90 years. The Masons 
left their building years ago. The 
post office rents out foe first floor, 
where postmaster Ed Zak knows 
every one of his 74 mailbox owners - 
on a first-name basis. 


Ghost town . . . Tumbleweed and abandoned main streets ore once again starting to become n feature 
1 of life way 'out West photograph: wnrjAcaiesvsiPA 


tout foe slow pace of life as an 
asset — kids can roam free and 
doors stay unlocked. "But unless 
you can go to a neighbour’s nnd 
play caries and call- that an enjoy- 
able evening, you .wouldn't be 
happy here,” says Mary Bahensky, 
42, who raises sheep with her elec- 
trician husband.. 

Between 1960 and 1992, popula- 
tion decreased irt 77 percent of Ne- 
braska towns. Smaller towns were 
worst hit. All but nine of the state’s 
93 counties have an average popula- 
tion age above foe 'national median. 
Experts say the number reflects the 
loss of young people and foe In- 


Over at the Boot Hill Bar, owner 
Ron Booten, 46, sits alone, waiting 
(or people to fill a gallon-size plastic 
jar With suggestions for the theme 
of next June’s Big Sky Jubilee, the 
town blowout that includes a parade 
and ping-pong bolls dropped from 
the sky. 

Plains scholars and a presidential 
task forte nre studying ways to save 
these - communities. Professor Frank 
Popper raised a'ruckusjwhenhe sug- 
gested people abandon a big chunk 
of the Plains and make it a buffqlq 
range, Tourism is the other option, 
people are pinning tlieir holes' on*. 
The buffalo may come back yet. 


i 
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Revolution Brought To Life 





Grace Lichtenstein 


THE EDUCATION OF A WOMAN 
The Ufe of Gloria Steinem 
By Carolyn G. Hellbrun 
Dial. 451 pp. $24.95 


T ALK ABOUT a dream team! 
Gloria Steinem (now in her 
— gulp! — sixties) is indis- 
putably the most celebrated activist 
to come out of the second wave of 
feminism. Carolyn Heilbrun, a few 
years older, is a celebrated mystery 
writer and feminist scholar who lit- 
erally wrote the book on the prob- 
lems of women's biographies, A 
Woman's Ufe. 

The result of their collaboration 
(Steinem selected Heilbrun as her 
biographer, without having veto 
power over the final product) is an 
intriguing and unconventional por- 
trait of this intriguing, unconven- 
tional and, above all, beloved leader. 
That the Steinem who emerges 
from this biography remains an ad- 
mirable enigma in no way dimin- 
ishes the book’s importance. 

Let’s get the dishy stuff out of the 
way. Heilbrun dutifully catalogs 
Steinem ’s numerous lovers, includ- 
ing Roberr Benton, Ted Sorensen. 
Franklin Thomas, Rater Johnson, 
Mike Nichols, Stan Poltinger and 
Mort Zuckernian. One uf Steinem’s 
remarkable qualities is her ability to 
retain many of her former lovers as 
close friends, and Heilbrun's inter- 
views with them reveal how she 
managed such transitions. The sex- 
ual surprises (at least to me): former 
football great Jim Brown, who later 
became notorious for throwing 
women off balconies, and Norman 
Mailer. While Steinem was helping 
the novelist's quixotic New York 
mayoral campaign, it seems, he 
"made it endlessly clear that his man- 
hood could not survive if he didn't 
have sex willi Steinem.” Eventually. 



Gloria Steinem . . . The best spokeswoman feminists could have 1 


Gloria consented, “either because of 
fatigue or because of nonfeminist 
kindness." The punchline: The poor 
macho man couldn't perform. 

Lest anyone rush to buy the book 
for such revelations, understand that 
these tidbits are kept to a minimum. 
A search through back issues of 
People or Vanity Fair will turn up 
much more satisfying gossip. Nor 
will a leader find here evidence of 
I lesbian liaisons, face lifts, hidden 


bank accounts or hitherto secret cat 
tights, although Betti' Friedan’s atilt 
iwthy toward Steinem is covered. 
The Education Of A Woman is deter- 
minedly positive, as well as ambi- 
tious: Heilbrun wants to establish 
Steinem’s credentials. She corrects 
the shallow perception of Steinem ns 
pinup and Janiecome-Iately. The 
tales of her exhausting years of trav- 
eling to speak, organize and encour- 
age women of color, women in 


Preparing for the End of the Millennium 


dames Boston Jr. 

MILLENNIUM 

A History of the Last Thousand 
Years 

By Felipe Fernandez-Armesto 
Scribner. 816pp. $35 

THE LORD OF THE LAST DAYS 
Visions of the Year 1000 
By Homero Artd|is 
Translated from the Spanish by 
Betty Ferbar 
Morrow. 250pp. $25 

T HE TURNING of a thousand 
years in the human calendar is 
a powerful and mystical occurrence. 
Replete with myth and prophecy, it 
brings out primitive, medieval in- 
stincts: apocalyptic thinking, black 
magic, superstition, paranoia, regret 
and repentance. But also hope. It is 
a time for prophets and messiahs, 
and perhaps even for deliverance. 
As the year 2000 A.D. approaches, 
the imagination of the Christian 
world will run wild with anticipation 
and not a small amount of fear. 

Perhaps the coming millennium 
is a pseudo-event, but what if its 
not? In some Christian thinking, it is 
believed that God’s day lasts a thou- 
sand years, and this notion is bound 
up with the biblical pronouncement 
that God made the world in six days 
and rested on the seventh. In other 
words, modern human history has 
taken 6,000 years to flower, both 
its glory and in its evil, and .in tlie 


year 2000 we begin the seventh mil- 
lennium. la this the time God rests? 

*The time is fit hand." Those 
words will ring from tile belfries in 
the coming years. The very phrase 
stirs anxiety. The time of what? For 
some, it will be Ihe time of a great 
party, The Savoy Hotel in London 
and the Rainbow Room at Rocke- 
feller Center are already booked 
solid for New Year’s Eve 1999, and 
the Great Millennium Ball is being 
planned at the base of the pyramids. 

Rut-.fnr nthpi-R. rhe tnlk nfannra- I 

lypse ana Annageaaon is no occa- j 
sion for dancing. Fundamentalists 
see the signs of "the nightfall" all 
around us: AIDS and Oklahoma 
City, Somalia and the Shoemaker- 
Levy comet, Waco and Bosnia, 
Rwanda and the Gulf War. These 
feel like the biblical warnings of 
wars, pestilence, false prophets and 
natural disasters that would precede 
the “end time." The forces of evil, it 
would seem, have begun their 
takeover. Good Christians must pre- 
pare themselves for the final battle. 
Bui with hope and jubilation: After 
victory, evil will forever be banished 
from the world, and good shall reign. 

The coming of ihe Third Millen- 
nium 19 going to be a literary event 
as well. In Millennium: A Hislory Of 
The Last Thousand Years and The 
Lord Of The Last Days: Visions Of 
The Year 1000 an. historian and a 
novelist provide very different 
slants on the coining extravaganza. 

Ip Millennium, his weighty and 


poverty, women in abusive relation- 
ships, women psychologically bat- 
tered by the patriarchy might not 
make juicy reading, but it is good to 
see the record laid out in Buch detail. 

Steinem’s looks and self-assur- 
ance long masked her humble ori- 
gins. She spent her difficult early j 
life within a dysfunctional and poor I 
family in East Toledo. Her mother, 
Ruth, who had abandoned a promis- 
ing career as a journalist heraelf, 
was a follower of Theosophy, a New 
Age set of beliefs that helped instill 
in young Gloria a sense of fairness 
and tolerance. Ruth also suffered 
disabling mental illness. Heilbrun 
approaches this defining relation- 
ship with sensitivity and depth, 
showing how Steinem later applied 
the skills learned painfully in moth- 
ering her own mother to nurture 
the spirits of grassroots women all 
over the globe, nearly losing her 
own sense of self in the process. 

Gloria Steinem came late to 
women's lib, as it was called in the 
'60s, her moment of truth canting at 
an abortion speak-out in 1969 orga- 
nized by the radical group Red- 
stockings. Once she committed 
herself, she never wavered, devot- 
ing the rest of her life to a career 
that even Heilbrun has trouble sum- 
ming up. Steinem defied tile often- 
hoatile media image of women’s lib 
by being a glamorous, widely pub- 
lished journalist, by openly loving 
men, by insisting on the inclusion of 
lesbians and women of color in tilt- 
movement, by being calm rather 
than shrill and reasoned rati ter than 
rabid. Small wonder site was the 
leader most capable uf mainstream- 
ing the movement. 

Heilbrun is keenly aware of ln>w 
unique a public Figure Steinem be- 
came. In Writing A Woman’s Life, 
published in 1988, Heilbrun asked, 
how are we to view childhood? How 
do we deal with the mother-daugh- 
ter relationship while avoiding 
Freud and Oedipus? “How does tin- 
process of becoming or failing to be- 
come, a sex object operate," and 


highly readable book, Oxford histo- 
rian Fernandez-Armesto takes on 
the daunting and near-impossible 
task of looking at a thousand years 
of human history as a whole, "in the 
round," as he puts it. As if he were 
the director of a galactic museum, 
he wantB to step back and look at a 
thousand years from an “imaginary 
distance." Cultures and civilizations, 
he says, are the tectonic plates of 
world history, and he is intent to 
focu9 his attention Dn the places 

As the year 2000 A.D. 
approaches, the 
imagination of the 
Christian world will run 
wild with anticipation 

where these plates scrape against 
each other find enuse change. 

This is a good and worthy idea,, 
and Fernandez-Armesto would 
seem to have the erudition to pull It 
off. His mastery of diverse civiliza- 
tions and their evolution over this 
vast slice of time is breathtaking. He 
goes far beyond 9uch familiar Euro- 
pean delineations as the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance to por- 
tray the Jar-flung .civilizations of- 
Islam and China qnd Africa and to 
I mpke them, equal partners ip the 
evolution of the human race. Con- 
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how does a woman "cope with the 
fact that her value is determined by 
how attractive men find her?" By ex- 
amining such issues in Steinem's 
life. Heilbrun gives this biography 
its resonnnee. 

Where Heilbrun is weakest is in 
discussing some of the controversy 
that Steinem caused in radical 
women's circles. In the 70s, Red- 
stockings and others accused 
Steinem of being a tool of the CIA 
and of helping the government sub- 
vert radical organizations. Heilbrun 
reports the radicals 1 accusations but 
goes mushy in setting the context 
and recording Steinem’s response. 

One of Steinem’s lasting yet prob- 
lematic contributions was Ms. maga- 
zine, a publication that was too 
radical for many advertisers, yet too 
conservative for many feminists. 
Heilbrun describes the essential 
Ms. dilemma — a good, professional 
magazine simply cannot be run by a 
collective — and how it became a 
huge drain on Steinem’s energy. 

I DO wish Heilbrun had livened 
up her text with mure pungent 
anecdotes, like the one Pot- 
tinger tells about Steinem enduring 
an evening of drunken insults front 
a male executive in order to secure 
an nd for Ms. I also longed for her to 
dig more deeply into Steinem’s 
friendships with women like .Mice 
Walker and Ruth Bader Ginsburg. 
And 1 wisii she had sprinkled in 
more of Sfeinem's humor and wil. 
which no often made it easier for 
women to hear her message. "This 
is what forty looks like" is here, but 
my favorite epigram — "a woman 
without a man is like a fish without a 
bicycle" — is not. 

Nevertheless, Heilbrun lias done i 
a valiant job in placing Steinem 
where she belongs — at the center 
of a crucial contemporary social 
movement. Steinem muy be for from 
perfect, but she has made a profound 
difference in women's lives, and con- 
tinues to be tite best spokeswoman 
feminists could possibly have. 


quests and imperialism are for him 
a global phenomenon. 

The author's thesis is that the Ini- 
tiative Iibb shifted away from Eu- 
rope and the eastern United States 
in these titouaand years. Tite pre- 
sent and the future belong to Cali- 
fornia and points across the Pacific 
ocean. If "Atlantic supremacy" is re- 
ally finished — an altogether breezy 
premise, more easily made by a Eu- 
ropean than an American — then, 
by Fernandez-Armesto’s lights, it is 
more important at the millennium 
for us to know about how the Pacific 
and Eastern civilizations evolved. 

P uM? Mim 

history “into storage" and puis the 
unfamiliar and the obscure "in the 
front window." He is not always suc- 
cessful. The minutiae of exotic 
places and minor players weigh die 
book down, and the hjstorian fails to 
-make-clear Why knowing about this 
exotic trader or that far-flung place 
is so important to understanding 
the grand sweep of.things. The ob- 
scure anecdotes begin to feel like' a 
literary antique shop, where the 
musty bric-a-brac ore leftovers from 
the big estate sale. In the end, it 
seems a bit like showing off. 

In his prologue to Millennium, 
Fernandez-Armesto slates that the 
test of a good history book )9 "not 
so much whether the past is verifi- 
abiy reconstructed and cogently ex- 
pounded, as whether it is 
.convincingly imagined, and vividly 
evoked." That Is what.Homero Arid- 
jis accomplishes brilliantly in his 
phantasmagoric, luminous novel 
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Finance for Expats 


Offshore Money 


Better safe than sorry 


Choose a tax haven with a regulatory safety net 
comparable to the UK to keep your savings secure, 
says personal finance editor Margaret Hughes 


The Lord Of The Last Days: Visions 
Of The Year 1000. His setting is fab- 
ulous: In the year 1000, Cordova, 
S|iain was one of the three great 
cities of the world (along with Bagh- 
dad unci Kaifcng, China), it was a 
place: of poetry and science, of high 
culture and magnificent architec- 
ture, but nlso of block dwarfs and 
white craws, of eunuchs and slavey 
of concubines and demons. And 
over this fantastic mix reigned a 
brutal warrior named al-Mansur, 
tile Black Rider. 

Ip Lord Of The Last Days Chris- 
tianity and Islam are locked in mot 1 - 

Id. rn'tik MJtSRfc 

narrated by an earthy cleric, Al- 
fonso de Leon, who knows the 
temptations of the flesh and the 
uses of power, and who was raised 
in the harem of the caliph. At 
outset of the novel, he site quiettyjn 
I his monastery illuminating 
Book of the Apocalypse, but by u* e • 
end, the fate of Christianity and 
lightenment rests with hlim 
hovers, over everything — (car d* 
darkness, fear of being devoured w : 
concubines or castrated by eunucW 
or beheaded by the Black wder- 
Tlie action Is all psychological- OPv . 
never quite knows what is reaLaW* » 
vvh^t is imagined. - t • ■ • £ 

These . same primitive instW s 
will grow stronger as the miflenuHtf) ? 
approaches. In The Lord OfThe U« j 
Days, the power of the apocflWjJ- j 
message comes through, M f 
the dangerousness of those wT g 

speak of final battles fu\d.tvu, fo re» 

and heathen Antichrists. 'J 


F OR MANY expatriate work- 
ers taking a job abroad where 
salaries, particularly when liv- 
ing expenses and other perks are 
thrown in. provides the firat oppor- 
tunity to amass substantial savings. 

Hut while joining the- ranks of the 
“lat eats" may substantially improve 
your lifestyle, tin* same caution ai>- 
plies wiu'ii investing your money as 
it does when you are struggling to 
make ends meet on a UK salary. In- 
deed, even greater care is needed 
when you start contemplating off- 
shore rax havens which may not 
provide the same regulatory safety 
net fur your investments as exists 
back home. 

And. despite the lure of tax 
breaks, investing offshore will not 
necessarily produce bettor returns 
i bill i you would gel by investing in 
the UK, though the choice of invest- 
ment vehicles will usually be 
! an -at it and charges muy be lower. 
Ihe rule of thumb U in stick with 
well known name'., lias. il in off- 
| 'htne centres which have com para- 
j Me regulation to that in the I IK. It is 
• -d-ti essential to get independent fi- 
nancial advice both before you leave 
I w\ in the country you move to. 

In particular, expatriates will 
! ««ml to establish their tax position 
both in the UK mid abroad, not least 
! because the tax regime in the coun- 
try which you move to could prove 
i more onerous Ilian (lie one in 
j Britain. 

, Only those who hh* deemed to be 
iion-resident will escape UK taxa- 
tion on overseas earnings. To be 
classified as non-resident you must: 
have been outside the UK in a full- 
time job under contract for fit least 
one whole tax year nr, if you are not 
working full-time, for at least three 
years. It is essential lo gel tax advice 
both in the year yuu are planning to 
move abroad and before you return 
to the UK to ensure that you do not 
inadvertently fall into any tax traps. 


While you are overseas any in- 
come. including rental income and 
any income earned on UK invest- 
ments. will he subject to tax in the 
UK, though you will still be entitled 
to your personal allowances, so you i 
will be able to cum sonn* income lux 
free. However, investment income 
will be deducted at source, so Von 
will still have to go tlmuigli llu* has- 
sle of claiming that tux back. 

Expatriates who are defined to 
be ji Dii-residenl can now elect to 
have lh«-ir interest from bank and 
building societies paid gross with- 
out deduction of tax. 

Generally speaking, must expatri- 
ates who are non-resident in I be UK 
will find it advantageous to build up 
their savings in an offshore centre. 
Both fund managers anti investors 
benefit from a low lax regime, while 
interest paid uii bank and building 
society uc<*i mills is paid gross. Al- 
though expatriate* may he liable for 
tax in their ■‘■•nnirv of residence the 
tax rate m.n well be lower and tin- 
allowance* i;n :n# « than in the UK. 

I here may even he no no. <>n i .wi- 
st •;i<«\iriiiiu^.ir all. 

There is dn lurth'T advantage 
that if tux bus \ u U- j W id it will not b»* 
deducted at source, so payon-m urn 
be delayed, while many offshore in- 
vestments allow income to be de- 
ferred uiiii! an investor is ready to 
realise his or her investments, by 
which lime lln-v may he subject to a 
lower Inx rate. 

Wlien it o»mes to deciding how 
your money shuiild be invested, the 
first home for any savings, as it 
would be if you were still resident in 
the UK, will be n bank or building 
society account. This will give you 
easy access to your funds should 
you need them in an emergency. If 
you then have enough spare cash lo 
dip into higher risk, longer term in- 
vestments. international fund man- 
agers and offshore insurance 
companies offer a wider range of In- 


vestment vehicles than is generally 
available in the UK. These include 
investment bonds, umbrella funds, 
currency funds and offshore trusts. 
More cautious investors can also in- 
vest in sjiecific UK government se- 
curities or gills, which are free of 
both UK income and capital gains 
tax to non-residents. 

Given the catastrophes which fol- 
lowed the collapse of the Savings 
and investment Bank, BCCI. Harlow 
Clowes anti, more recently. Barings, 
investors should lie only too well 
aware that the promise of spectacu- 
lar returns is worth nothing if your 
savings and investments are not in 
safe hands. 

The safest bet will be investment 
funds authorised in the so-called 
designated territories. These are 
Guernsey. Jersey. Bermuda and the 
Isle of Man. which are tlie oflshore . 
havens considered by Britain's fi- I 
naudal regulators In have investor 
protection and Compensation 
schemes covering collective invest- 
ment schemes which are at least 
equivalent lo those operated in tit** 
l IK — where, if an investment com- 
pany gu«s to the wall, investors are 
• milled in compensation amounting 
to tin- first Dli.OOti of funds invested 
.iml P (t per cent o| the next rju.nnu 
invested ill -eilemi - ;iuiboii*cd by 
the Securities and liivi-Minr-uls 
Board. 

T HE Cayman Islands and 
Gibraltar, despite the Barlow 
Clowes fiasco, do not operate 
an investor compensation scheme. 

There is at present no European 
Union compensation scheme, so 
other tax havens such as Luxem- 
bourg, the centre long favoured by 
continental fund managers and, 
i more recently, Dublin, are not cur- 
rently required to operate compen- 
sation schemes. Bui an EU-wide 
directive is expected to set mini- 
mum standards hy the spring of 
1997 whereby investors will receive 
compensation up to maximum of 
20,000 ECUs, or just under £17.000. 

Savers fare better if a building so- 
ciety they deposit funds with runs 





Financial focus . . . funds authorised in one of tlie designated 
territories, such as Jersey, are considered a sound Investment 


into trouble because the IWtfi Build- 
ing Societies Act requires the jmr- 
nit to guarantee 100 per cent of the 
liabilities of any offshore subsidiary. 
And, unlike the UK. where compen- 
sation is limited lo 90 per cent of the 
first £2O,Uil0 i<n deposit, there is no 
ceiling on the payment due to an in- 
dividual saver, so your money is 
even safer than if it were deposited 
at home. 

Tile UK bank deposit pvi fleet inn 
•aril cme, which was this year up- 
graded in line with European direc- 
tives requiring member siun*s to 
-laudai tlisc their bank deposit emit- 
pensalluu at I'fi per cent of ihe 
money lost, up to a maximum of 
£ 18 , 01 ) 0 , does not extend to deposi- 
tors with UK bunk subsidiaries in 
offshore centres. And neither 
Jersey nor Guernsey currently 
operate a deposit protection 
scheme. 

Tlie financial authorities in both 
islands have long claimed that pre- 
vention is better than cure, arguing 
that strict scrutiny before they allow 
any financial institution to enter 
their offshore territory provides a 
belter safety net than any deposit 
protection scheme, particularly 
when the average deposit held is 
£60,000. To back this argument they 
point out that neither authority al- 
lowed BCCI to land on their shores. 

However, both islands are tighten- 
ing up their regulatory framework. 


Guernsey's new Bunking Supervi- 
sion Low. which crime into effect in 
September last year, includes :i facil- 
ity for introducing n compensation | 
scheme sit short notice. ' 

Jersey lias a similar facility, it i* . 
planning to alter the structure of Us I 
financial services supervision, pro- i 
viously conducted by civil servants. | 
by establishing a Financial Sendees 
Commission, which it hopes will 
take office in Tire aim is to 

provide greater financial lived, uu 
anil flexibility while encmi raging 
the industry to play a uri-niei i nfo in 
its own supervision, though the 
Economics Cumniiilee will ■snitimio 
to have overall responsibility. 

Ihe Isle of Matt set up a statutory 
bank deposit protection scheme 
after the scandal of the collapse uf 
its Saving!* mid Investment Bank in 
1982. The scheme pays a maximum 
of 75 per cent of the first £20,000 de- 
posited by each individual and cov- 
ers foreign currency as well as 
sterling deposits. 

Having established Ihe scheme in 
1991. the authorities could be for- 
given for later wondering whether a 
better option might have been lo 
have adopted Ihe more rigorous ap- 
proach adopted by the Channel Is- 
lands when hanks come knocking 
on their door. Shortly after it was set 
up, the deposit scheme had to be 
pay out £22.8 million compensation 
ccDUhtHcti on pane d 


Wherever you are in the world... 
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N&P Overseas gives you the red carpet treatment, 

WITH INSTANT ACCESS TO YOUR MONEY 


N&P Overseas is committed to helping you make the most of your savings, wherever you are in the world. 
Our Offshore Reserve Account Is specifically designed for expatriates and offers excellent rates of interest. 
For foil written details about Offshore Reserve, Including interest Tates, call us on 
+44 1624 662244* fax us on +44 1624 662482, quoting code 3376, or simply fill in the coupon below.' 

Sendw: N&P Qyenrai Umlicd, PO Bo* 1 50. 56 Strand Sueei, Dougina, bk ofMan, IM99 INH, BRITISH ISLES. bi£>CMJTIWs — 

<!nmi, (Mr/MN/Mtt 3376 ~i 
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Brinks & telebsnikmg 


Accounts to suit a range 
of investment priorities 


Tax havens such as Jersey and Guernsey are home to a plethora of institutions 
and services vying for new customers. Nick Pandya assesses the options 


O ffshore subsidiaries of 

UK registered banks and 
building societies offer in- 
ternational investors among the 
most competitive deals on their sav- 
ings. The packages combine tax 
breaks, a degree of safety and the 
cache of British-style banking and 
investment services. 


Currently there are a plethora of 
mqjor financial institutions offering 
deposit-based investment accounts 
from bases in the tax-havens of Jer- 
sey, Guernsey, the Isle of Man and 
Gibraltar, which attempt to offer ac- 
counts that match the differing in- 
vestment priorities of savers 
working around the globe. 



The high 
interest 


multi currency 


cheque account 


that’s close to 

home 


from Singer & 
Friedlander 


(now find out more) 


Singer & I Vied I ancle 


The range of banking services of- 
fered by these accounts also varies 
widely, from the strictly no-frills, 
basic deposit account to a com- 
prehensive account with debit or 
credit cards and multi-currency 
banking. 

Accounts from Cater Allen and 
Guinness Mahon illustrate this 


point. Cater Allen’s Jersey-based 
High Interest Sterling Cheque ac- 
count offers no optional extras. 
Guinness Mahon's Guernsey-based 
Private Interest Cheque account lias 
a minimum opening balance of 
£2,500 paying quarterly interest at 
4.5 per cent up to deposits of 
£50,000, rising to 6 per cent on in- 
vestments of £250,000 and over. The 
latter offers free cheques, standing 
orders and direct debits, no mini- 
mum deposit or withdrawal limita- 
tions provided a minimum of £2,500 
is left on deposit. 

There is also a facility to hold bal- 
ances in up to 25 currencies, without 
currency conversion charges and an 
American Express Gold Card, with 
monthly balances settled by direct 
debit from your account. 

However, for modest investors 
seeking a simple interest-paying de- 


Designed to deliver an excellent 
return, the Money Market Currency 
Account calculates your interest on a 
daily basis and deducts no taxes. 


You can pay any major currency into 
your account and switch savings 
from one currency to another over 
the telephone. 


Benefit from a Sterling, US$ or 
multi-currency cheque book with 
free cheques, standing orders and 
direct debits. 


Count on the stability that the 
Isle of Man offers. At the heart of 
the British Isles, but with all the 
discretion you’d expect from an 
offshore account. 


Founded at the turn of the 
century, Singer & Friedlander is a 
well-established merchant bank with 
total assets (at 31st December 1994) 
of over £2,000 million. 


kv.I 


posit account in an offshore cent re, 
the Cater Allen account, which pays 

5 per cent gross interest monthly on 
all deposits from £1,000 upwards, is 
worth considering. 

Savei-s who consistently maintain 
a balance uf around £25,000 can do 
better by opting for an offshore 
branch of a mainland building 
society. Woolwich's international Ac- 
count, which is run from Guernsey, 
pays 6.5 per cent on instant access 
terms. Similarly, for savers who are 
prepared to wait for three months 
before each withdrawal, the Alliance 

6 Leicester pays G.9 per cent gross. 

The no-frills, instant access 

counts tend to pay the least — be- 
tween 3 per cent and 5 per cent 
gross on deposits under £10,000. 
Savers with larger deposits will do 
belter by switching money to an ac- 
count where the bank or building 
society requires notice of up to 90 
days between withdrawals. 

Most institutions operate a tiered 
interest rate structure whereby in- 
terest rates are raised on a sliding 
scale. For example. Abbey Nationals 
Premium Share Account in Gibral- 
tar pays 3.5 per cent on deposits of 
£1,000, rising to 6 per cent on an in- 
vestment of at least £250,000 with 
instant access to funds. 

Anyone thinking of opening an 
offshore bank account should find 
I out whether interest is credited an- 
nually. quarterly or monthly. The 
more frequently interest is added to 
your capital sum, the higher the ■ 
compound annual rate (CAR). 

Then there is the matter <A 
security. Hank deposits made off- 

tOlUllllti’iluHp'W ! 


Listening 

banks 


Cliff Jones 


O ffshore workers are 

among those who benefit 
most from the telephone 
services offered by brinks. 

While Iclebunkiug is convenient 
In people who do not want to 
spend their lunch hours 
queuing in a branch, die service 
is a necessity to expatriates who 
have to control their finance® 
from overseas. 

The first factor that expata 
should consider when choosing 
an account is the service’s 
opening hours. Some opera- 
tions, such as those run by Co- 
operative, Barclays, Lloyds 
and NalWest, shut down by 
midnight. Of these, Barclay 00 
NatWest operate only from 9ani 
to 5pm on weekends. 

These could be unsuitable for 
people working in areas such as 
the Far East or western US, 
where time zones will differ to 
such an extent that people wijj 
have to stay up until the middle 
of the night to check their baK‘- 
ance back In London. • 

Customers should also check 
the extent of the services of R^ 1 
by the telebanklng outfit. 
systems allow callers taQP 61 ®® 
their account over the - . 

effectively asttbey could by 
ing their branch. . ■ ■Y f 

All allow custpmera to 
their balance, request state - /' 
men ta, order cheque books ; ■ 
and transfer funds. But the ff}; 
telebanking operations offers 0 
by TSB and Clydesdale d? ufe 
"■ coM/HueetoiipWff' 
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on I /in in\ t/n mi fkttfC - 
shore are nut covered by the same 
investor protection laws as in main- 
land UK. 

The safest approach then is to in- 
vest only with offshore subsidiaries 
of major mainland institutions. 
Building societies are required 
under the UK Building Societies Act : 
to guarantee 100 per cent of .their 
offshore subsidiaries' liabilities. 

Fixed rates can sometimes prove 
attractive. Britannia International on 
the Isle of Man has a two-year fixed- 
rate deal paying 7.5 per cent a year on 
deposits of just £2,000. Also from the 
Isle of Man, Tyndall Bank 
International offers a novel, fixed-rate 
term deposit account which locks 
funds up for one, three or five years. 

The minimum investment is set 
at £10,000 with rates and the length 
of term fixed at the time of deposit, 
but savers can withdraw up to 20 
per cent of their funds in an emere 
gency without penally. 

Fur investors living or working in 
non-sterling areas, financial institu- 
tions in the major offshore centres 
offer the use of currencies other 
than sterling. 

However, caution is the watch- 
word. Switching currencies is by de- 
finition a gamble and the risk of 
exchange rates moving against the 
saver is ever present. 

Investors wliu eventually plan to 
live in five UK benefit from a lax 
break which can provide nn extra lift 
to their return on investment. They 
can opt to roll up (heir interest to 
lake income at a later dale, thus de- 
laying tax on the investments — pos- 
sibly until the saver has dropped 



vuioumI than /s<gv J 

allow customers to arrange 
overdrafts, even though they are 
24-hour operations. 

People living offshore should 
check what kind of overall ser- 
vice they require from the bank. 
With the exception of NatWesfs 
Prhneline, all the telebanking 
operations mentioned above are 
designed as an extension to an 
existing branch account. 

These are favoured by many 
offshore workers who want to 
visit a personal banker when 
they return to the UK. 

The growing number of people 
who do not need the personal 
touch in their relationship with 
a bank can choose from one of 
the stand-alone telephone ser- 
vices which are separate from a 
branch-held account. 

These Include Save & 

Prosper, Alliance & Leicester, 
Bank of Scotland, Citibank and 
the Midland-run First Direct, all 
of which offer the full range of 
banking services, including bill 
payment and cheque cancella- 
tion independent of any branch 
network. The newest stand-alone 
service, from Royal Bank of 
Scotland’s Jersey division, 
caters specifically for offshore 
customers. 

Offshore Telephone Banking 
is a 24-hour operation which 
ftives expata instant access to 
their offshore bank accounts. 

But while many of the banks 
operating from offahore 
locations may not operate a 
packaged telebanking service, 

! most provide facilities for trans- 
actions to be conducted by fax 
and telephone, as do building 
societies. . 

Midland Offshore customers 
have free access to a fax or 
phone, and Barclays and Lloyds 
also have customer services 
units for dealing with inatruc- • 
Sons by fox or phone. ■ ■ 
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down to <i lower lax bracket, say at 
retirement. Meanwhile, the 25 per 
cent tax due (or 40 per cent for 
higher rate taxpayers) continues to 
earn additional interest fur die 
investor — rather than for the tax 
collector. 

However, investora should be 
aware of a major flaw in depositing 
cash offshore. There can be major 
problems with probate in the case of 
the de|jositor's death. Heirs can pay 
large fees just to gel access to funds 
held on behalf of the deceased in 
offshore centres. 


To Jitvftvtf/i upiuju/c resume </ 
term* etin/ com fit tuns of tiw i •ariuiB 
yfliJmiv deposit accounts all uf/er, 
contact Afaneyixtctx rublicn/imx, 
Lttmiiry Ijjkv, Norib W'ufslwii, 
Norfolk. NR2X0MJ; reOfthimv 
<44)m> 500765 


Deck of cards: 
The range of 
banking services 
offered by 
offshore accounts 
vary from the 
strictly no-frills, 
basic deposit 
account to a 
comprehensive 
account with 
debit or credit 
cards and multi- 
currency banking 



Losing 


interest? 


Sterling interest rates could continue falling until after 
the next UK General Election. So why not GUARANTEE 
your investment returns at today’s levels? 


The Offshore Guaranteed Interest Bond 


C£)f Minuted vesfonen/ 


Up to 


7.1 


% 


pa gross 


fixed for at least one year 

ufftA Qfffy/iey Q, J \ f afio'na/ i7i 

This new Bond guarantees investors 6.2% ta 7. 1% pa gross, r ---------- — 

according to the amount invested. } (Vl , 

° . LU 1-wMitlDtnoYBuannj 


You can invest as much as you wish, from £10,000 upwards - and 
the larger your investment, the better the rate we can guarantee 
to pay you until 29th January 1997. 


if we are able to g 
will do so - exteni 
further year. 


guarantee your interest rate for longer, we 
nding your Bond for as long as possible, up to a 


Early investments will earn the same top rates from the date 
cleared funds are received (with the first interest payable on 29th 
January 1997). 


In order to achieve your quoted rate, you must hold 
the Bond until it matures, which will not be before 
29th January 1997 and not later than 29th January 1998. 


This strictly limited offer closes for good on 22nd January 1996 - or 
earlier, if fully subscribed. So you need to move quickly. Ask for full , 


details today. 


I want to enjoy guaranteed Interest rates until at least 29th 
January 1 997. Please send me full details of the OJ&harc 


Guaranteed Interest Bond. 


Mr/Mrs/MUs/Ms 


Address. 


Country 

Telephone, 


PAX this advertisement to us cm +44,1293 776634, or 
POST it to: Abbey National Treasury International, 
EDM House', Harley Row, Harley RH6 8t>J, UK, or 
PHONE us <9 am to 6pm British time) on +4* J29S 825522. 


f 


1- -- A 


ABBEY 

NATIONAL 


TREASURY INTERNATIONAL UWTtD 


The habit of a lifetime 


Ttili edvertbemeni b lined by Abbey National Trwury Intanuilnnd Limited, which b respired under the Bankfcg Business (June)) Law 1991 
sod which has lu orfndpaj plica of btolRU* U InjourUe Puce, Si, Keller, Jcner, 

Abbey National Treasury htamukmal United'* reserve* sod paid up capital exceeded IfcSm at iYrt December 1991. Copjei of 1» latest udbed accounts are avertable on rcoKal. 
Ail deposit* cany the (till and unconditional guarantee of Abbey National pic, but He not covered by die UK Deport Protection Scheme utder Ihs Banking Act 1SB7. 
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Now’s the time to buy a house back home 


The slump In the housing market means the UK is 
now a highly attractive proposition for those seeking 
a home or simply an investment, says Ian Wylie 


D epressed property prices 

in the UK are a bonus for ex- 
patriates looking for a pied- 
d- ter re, a home to which they can 
retire or even an investment, but 
mortgage lenders are not making 
the task of borrowing easy. 

The slump in (he housing market 
has made UK property affordable 
again by international standards. 
For expatriates who hope to retire 


there or who find themselves back 
in the UK on a regular basis, buying 
a property now has its attractions. 
With house and flat prices in the 
doldrums, property also has some 
investment appeal again, although 
most housing analysts expect prices 
to grow by only a little more than in- 
flation during die next five years. 

One of the main barriers to ex- 
pats buying UK property has been 


removed in the last couple of years. 
Until April 1993, expatriates visiting 
the UK even for short periods of 
time were judged by the tax authori- 
ties to be UK-resident for the whole 
year if they had accommodation 
available for their use. 

However, since the abolition of 
the "available accommodation 1 ’ rule 
expats have enjoyed greater free- 
dom to return to their homes in the 
UK without the threat of an extra 
tax bill. 

Buyers who Intend to let the 
property will also benefit from new 
Inland Revenue self-assessment 


rules, which will simplify the proce- 
dure by which income tax does not 
need to be deducted from rental in- 
come at source. Under current 
rules tenants are supposed to pay 
tax directly to the Inland Revenue, 
which the overseas landlord has to 
claim back at a later stage. How- 
ever, where he has a UK agent, tax 
can be paid after normal allowances 
are deducted. 

Under self-assessment, the prop- 
erty owner will be able to obtain a 
clearance certificate, although the 
Inland Revenue will need to be con- 
vinced that the landlord expects to 


New HIGH INCOME 
Share Class fromTSB 




have no UK taxable income and has 
paid all previous tax bills. 

Many expatriates have the sav- 
ings to buy a property outright, but 
there are still tax advantages to be 
gleaned from taking out a mortgage. 
Along with other liabilities involved 
in letting a property, such as repairs 
arid management fees, mortgage re- 
payment can be offset against tax on 
rental income. Thanks to a renewed 
demand for rented accommodation, 
management agencies say landlords 
are earning gross returns of up to 10 
per cent on prime London proper 
ties after service charges and man- 
agement fees. 

Miras is slowly being phased out 
but some overseas borrowers can 
still gain 15 per cent tax relief on the 
first £30,000 of borrowings. Under 
Extra Statutory Concession A27. ex- 
patriates are entitled to four years' 
relief, but they must persuade the 
Inland Revenue that they had to 
leave the property because of work 
commitments. 

Getting a mortgage from a UK 
lender, however, is far from easy. 
Only a dozen or so of the country’s 
banks and building societies will 
consider lending to expatriates who 

Ci 'iniinni/i'ii /mil'* 
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Award winning f TSB Fund 
Managers (Channel Islands) 
Limited announce the launch of a 
new HIGH INCOME share class. 
It is the ninth share class of 
TSB Offshore Investment Fund 
Limited, a Jersey registered open 
ended investment company. 

The new share class aims to 
produce a higher level of income; 
currently estimated to be 9.0% 
per annum, paid quarterly by 
investing in Sterling fixed interest 
securities. 

You only need £5000 to invest 
in this new HIGH INCOME 
share class. 

Investors will benefit from 
switching facilities to other share 
classes within the TSB Offshore 
Investment Fund. 


Fill in the 








| Or pleas* complets the coupon 1 

i I? h lz ,, Wlsi ? omb8 ' TSB Offshore Centre, PO Box 6$7,' i' 
I ft Heller, Jersey JE4 8XW. Channel Islands, 
j Tslsphons + 44 1834 003909. Fax + 44 1 834 603211 

I □ Please sand me a copy of your brochure and 1 

i proepBotus giving full detella of TSB Offshore ! 

| Investment Fund Limited. - 

I Ntt*- '■ • • • ■ ■ " 


RcmemliLT, the value of shares 
can fliiauarc in value in money 
..terms and the income, from them 
can go down as well as rip and 
cannot he guaranteed, 
Consequently, on selling, investors 
may not get back' the amount 
they originally invested. 

You should be aware that" the 
distribution policy adopted by 
the Company may affect the 
underlying value of . your 
investment. 

*TSB Fund Managers were named as Ac 
Heir Inveitmint Group over 1 J & 5 
years in rhe 1994 Micropal Offshore &c 
Internationally Marketed Funds Awards. 


OFFSHORE 

CENTRE 
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■■ Thia advertisement has been issued by TSB Fund Mantra (Channel islands) who are.the rnahaaara of T«3R OffnhnrB in U An»m«n» i 

jt has been approved by.TSB. Investment Services Limited whiah is. regulated by 'the PemonAr Investment Authority and is 'part -of the TSB Markatino Grauo 
TSB Offshore Centre, is the offshore sales and marketing group lor TSB Bank Channel Islands Limited and TSBFund Managers (Channel Islands) 9 Limited. 
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want to buy a second property for 

letting purposes or as an outright 

investment. 

Those which do usually impose 
tough restrictions and charge rates 
higher than those paid by domestic 
borrowers. The common view 
among lenders is that pursuing 
mortgage debts is much harder 
overseas and the maximum loari-to- 
value ratio is usually 70 to 75 per 
cent. The problem for overseas bor- 
rowers is compounded by mortgage 
indemnity Insurers, who won’t In- 
sure lenders for non-UK residents. • 
While lenders offer a myriad of fi- 
nancial incentives to home buyers 
in the UK. there are no cashbacks 
or free cars for expats. A( worst, 
some lenders will charge overseas 
borrowers a commercial lending 
rate. "Many lenders treat expatri- 
ates as though they were living and 
working on Mars," says. Adrian 
Wnght of broker Internationa! 
Mortgage Plans. 

‘This is high quality business 
that is not available in the UK. Yet 
lenders think it is too risky, or they 
decide that, because expats have 
lots of money, they can afford to pay 
more. It’s simple greed." 

Mr Wright says interest in UK 
property is particularly keen from 
expats in Hong Kong as the colony 
nears its handover to China, but 
many would-be buyers are finding 
mortgage applications slow and 
cumbersome. . 


By taking out a 
mortgage In the 
currency of -their 
main Income, 
expats can reduce 
exchange rate costs 
and may enjoy 
Interest rates lower 
than the current UK 
mortgage rate 








* According to Mr Wright, one 
. ender took more than two months 

* J° underwrite a £200.000 mortgage 
\ for “ QC in Hong Kong who 
■ wanted to buy a £700.000 flat in 

Londons Maida Vale. In the end. 
the borrower was asked to update 
all the information originally sub- 
mitted because it was no longer 
current. 

A handful of lenders, however, 
are beginning to roll out special 
mortgage products for expatriates. 
Halifax Mortgage Services, for ex- 
ample. has launched three fixed- 
rate mortgages for expat borrowers- 
a two-year fix at 5.49 per cent, a 
three-year fix at 6.99 per cent and a 
five-year Ux on 7.99 per cent. Maxi- 
mum loan-t o-value is 80 percent, or 
75 per cent if the property is worth 
more than £250,000. 

The Portman Building Society 
lias just raised the interest rate on 
its iwo-year discount mortgage for 
exists, but at 5.99 per cent it is still 
ainung ihe more competitive rales 
Northern Rock is offering a six- 
muiiih discount of 6.05 per cent on 
an 85 per cent mortgage, but the 
lender prohibits borrowers from let- 
tmg the property to anyone other 
than family. 

A number of lenders, such as the 
National Australia Bank, Hill 
-Samuel and Kleinwort Benson offer 
currency switching mortgages 
where the mortgage debt is trans- 
ferred into another currency. In 
most cases, the borrower pays an 
interest rate of 1 or 2 per cent above 
the rate al which banks lend to each 
other. If the currency is weak. 






East to West: Interest In 
UK property is 
particularly keen from 
expats in Hong Kong as 
the colony nears its 
handover to China, but 
many would-be buyers 
are finding mortgage 


applications alow and 
! cumbersome. According 
[ to Adrian Wright of 
: broker International 
’ Mortgage Plans, one 
j lender took more than 
[ two months to 
underwrite a £200,000 
mortgage for an expat QC 
inHOngKortgwho, " 
wanted to buya-T. j 1 .’,' V ‘ 

£706,000 flat in 

.. London’s Maida Vale _ 


>■ 


borrowers can benefit from a fall in 
their mortgage debt. . but If it 
strengthens, the debt can rise spec- 
tacularly. As a result, foreign cur- 
rency mortgages should be 
considered only by sophisticated 
investors. 

However, by taking out a mort- 
gage in the currency of their main 
income, expats can reduce ex- 
change rate costs and may enjoy in- 
terest rates lower than the current 
UK mortgage rate of 7.99 per cent. 
If an expat is paid in US dollars, it 
can make sense for the mortgage to 

£ V n ,, US 1 doUars -" W Mike 
StdlweU, persona] lending man 

at Barclays' Jersey office, 

"Rnf vnil i-unll,. 1. . , ■ I 


But you really have to know 
what you re doing, and we rule out! 
foreign currency mortgages for bor- 
rowers who are simply interested in 
speculation." 


Before taking out a foreign cur- 
rency mortgage, borrowers need to 
consider the factors likely to affect 
the exchange rate’s movement To 
reduce the element of risk, Barclays 
imits foreign currency mortgages 
fo b0 per cent of property value 
Borrowers must also assign a life in- 
surance policy to the mortgage. The 
minimum amount that can be bor- 
rowed is £50,000. 

According to Mr Stillwell, expats 
who took out mortgages in French 
francs, Swiss francs or Deutsch- 
marks two or three years ago will 
h^ve been . hit hard while borrowed 
with yen or US dbllar mortgages 
f? V ^ S ,du .r ?d 9 “rollercoaster ride”. 
Mr Stillwell admits that one Barclays 
borrower who took out a mortgage in 
.Swiss francs has seen his mortgage 
debt nse by more than 50 percent 
The number of lenders offering 
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foreign currency mortgages is 
growing, but each lender has differ- 

u ^frictions on mortgage terms 
allowed, maximum loans and Inter- 
est rates. A handful of banks offer 
multi-currency mortgages which 
allow borrowers to switch between 
currencies during the life of the 
mortgage. 

More than £200 million worth of 
multi-currency mortgages have al- 1 
ready been sold to British home- 
owners, but as the banks readily' 
agree, multicurrency mortgages are 
suitable only for borrowers who can 
afford the risk, not for hoine-buyers 
looking for interest rate savings, 
KJeinwort Benson stipulates that 

p?n r ^ erS mUSt b f, earnin 8 * least 
£50, Q00, a year and have a property 
worth £200.000 or more. The maxi- 
mum mortgage is 60 per cent of 
property value. 
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Getting just the right mix 


Umbrella funds, offshore insurance bonds or trusts? 
Paul Slade outlines the options for investors 


O NCE you have got your off- 
shore bank and building so- 
ciety arrangements sorted 
out, there are three major product 
areas which the expat investor 
should consider: umbrella funds, 
offshore insurance bonds and off- 
shore trusts. 

An umbrella fund is one which 
contains a number of sub-funds in- 
vesting in currencies, bonds and 
equities around the world. You can 


choose the mix of investments 
Which is right for you through the 
sub-funds you pick. 

Uke other of Fshore products, um- 
brella funds are run by subsidiaries 
of UK fund management companies 
from low-tax economies such as the 
Channel Islands or Luxembourg, 
and will grow free of UK income 
and capital gains tax. 

One advantage of umbrella funds 
for active investors is that you can 


switch the balance of your portfolio 
around'wlthin the fund by moving 
cash from one sub-fund to another. 

Most of the groups running um- 
brella funds will give you a handful 
of free switches each year before 
they start making a charge. Before 
choosing n fund, you should be sure 
it has a wide enough range of sub- 
funds for your particular needs. 

Martin Brown, marketing director 
(fiinds) of Clerical Medical Interna- 
tional says: “One of the advantages 
is that you can gain access to a large 
number of funds under one roof, 
and you should be able to move rel- 
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Getting rates like these couldn't 
be easier. 

Open our High Interest Money 
Account cheque book. 

The Tyndall High Interest Money 
Account guarantees top rates of Interest 
direct from the Money Markets. 

We use all our clients' deposits 
to negotiate the best wholesale 
interest rates. 

It also means we don't lend 
your money to other customers which 
ultimately brings high security with high 
interest. 

/on can choose the US dollar account 


THE RATE. 


/ £= 5 . 00 %\ 
\$= 3 . 25 %/ 

for cheques that clear in the USA and are 
acceptable worldwide. 

Choose the sterling account for free 
standing orders and direct debits. 

Both accounts offer tiered rates or 
Interest, earning 5% on balances of 
El 0.000 and 3.23% on a balance of $2,000 
(rates correct at time of going to press). 

Choose either account for unlimited 
free cheques, free personal accident 
insurance and discreet personal service. 

The Tyndall High Interest Money 
Account. You owe it to yourself to check 
It out. 

For more details of this or any of our 


atively cheaply and relatively 
trouble-free between those funds.” 

There are two types of umbrella 
funds: distributor funds and roll-up 
funds. Distributor funds will give 
you a regular income, while rull-up 
funds simply reinvest your income 
for capital growth. Tax becomes 
payable when you cash in the fund, 
and will be payable in whichever 
country you are then living. If yon 
plan to return to the UK on retire- 
ment, you can use an umbrella fund 
to defer payment of tax until you 
have stopped working and fall into a 
lower tax bracket. 

A straightforward offshore insur- 
ance bond puts your money into a 
UK insurance companies life fund. 
As with umbrella funds, this money 
will be sheltered from UK income 
and capital gains tax until you 
choose to cash the bond in. 


services, telephone us now on the number 
below. Alternatively, complete and fax or 
post the coupon today. 

TEL NO: +44 1424 629201 
FAX NO: +44 1624 620200 

To: Tyndall Bink International Ltd. PO Box 62 . Ty ndal l 
Hauic, Kensington Road. Douglas. Isle of Man IM99 IDZ. 
Phase send me details of the Tyndall Bank International 
High Interest Money Account. 


GUDWKyi5.ll.9i 


© Tyndall Bank 
International 

A member of The Cater Allen Group 
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Kuj'iil Skaiuliu UK sales manager 
Andrew Riant says: -The idea is to 
defer l lie lax unlil it's most suitable 
for y.mr individual circumstances." 
Personalised portfolio bonds are 
more flexible, and let you “wrap" aii 
existing purl folio of shares, fixed- 
interest securities, unit trusts and 
cash within the liond. Equities can 
be those quoted on any recognised 
stock exchnnge in the world, cash 
held in any major currency and trusts 
from any fund manager you choose. 

Ralph Davis, managing director 
of specialist offshore adviser Bent- 
ley Reid & Co, says: “We regard 
these offshore policies as a form of 
pension planning. It's the only op 
por utility for a non-resident to level 
himself with the guy In the UK who 
runs up money in a pension fund.* 

If you keep a bond running after 
your return to the UK, you can take 
up to 5 per cent of its value tax-free 
as income each year. When you 
come to cash in the bond, UK taxis 
; payable only for the period you have 
lived in the UK. 

In other words, if you held a bond 
for I!* years, and lived in the UK 
only for the final five years, you 
would pay UK tax only on one-thinl 
of its value. 

The life insurance element of the 
bund can be written either on your 
own life or a joint-lives basis with 
your partner. Wien the final (>er»n 
insured dies, tile bond will termi- 
nate and lax may become payable. 
Although most insurance bond busi- 1 
ness relies oil large lunqwiin in- 
vestments — at least £5 U,U<hi to 
£)00.(.um — regular savings plans 
are also available. 

Offshore trusts, also available 
from the overseas arms of UK life 
offices, can help mitigate your 

To change your 
domicile you must 
persuade the taxman 
you have severed 
all links with your 
country of origin 

heirs' inheritance lax liability by tak- 
ing some of your assets outside 
your estate. One way of doing this 
would bo to create h gift trust. 

Even ir your overseas residency 
menus you are outside the scope of 
UK income mid capital gains tax, 
your estate may still be subject to 
UK inheritance tax. This is because 
liability for income lax depends on 
where you enrn the money, but ua- 
bilily for inheritance tax depends** 
your parents' country of origin. This 
is known as your domicile. 

To change your domicile, perhaps 
to avoid UK inheritance, involves 
persuading the Inland Revenue that 
you have severed all links with your 
country of origin. Although it can be 
done, it Is fraught with difficulties 
and only worth attempting for really 
substantial estates. 

A gift trust works by making a 
loan to the trustee, who uses that 
loan to buy an insurance bond, writ- 
ten on your life, the growth from 
which will eventually go . to ^ your 
chosen beneficiaries. The imtiaJ 
loan la paid back to you in tor- 
ments of up to 5 per cent a year, giv- 
ing you a regular source 
short-term funds. The growth In tn 
value of the bond remains outaW 
your estate,, and so escapes innen- 
tancetax. . 

If you die before the, loan la pa£ 

off, the outstanding amount reverts 

to your estate, and so is taxable, 0 
the growth remains free of- tone - 
tance tax and will go to yodr benen- 
ciaries in foil. . 1 - 
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Cimencyfunds 

Hitting 
the high 
notes 


I've got ninety thousand pounds in 
my pyjamas. 

I've got forty thousand French 
francs in my fridge, 

I've got lots of lovely lira. 

Now the Deutschmark's getting 
dearer, 

And my dollar bills could buy the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

— Monty Python's Flying Circus 

E very investor will need to 
keep some of his or her port- 
folio in cash and, -for expats, 
offshore-based currency fonds can 
be a good way of doing so. writes 
Paul Slade. 

’ At its simplest, a currency fund 
will act much like a bank deposit ac- 
count. but should offer a slightly 
higher return. Take the example of 
a British expat, working in Spain 
and keen to build up a lump sum for 
Ins eventual return to the UK. 

He can pay money into his cur- 
rency lund in pesetas, but have the 
money field in sterling. The fund's 
manager will then take his money, 
add it to the huge pot created by 
other investors, and lend it out to 
banks and other financial institu- 
tions around the world. Because of 
the huge sums involved, they should 
be able to get their fundholders a 
, higher rate of interest than would be 
available to individual depositors. 

One golden rule when consider- 
ing currency funds is to remain 
focused on your base currency — 
mat is. the currency in which you 
eventually hope to spend the money 
you have saved, it is only when you 
I come to spend the money (hat you 
crystallise any gain or loss which 
your investment has marie. 

Guinness Flight director Nick 
smith says: “If an investor thinks of 
himself as a sterling investor, then 
going into a single-currency sterling 
. really presents no more risk to 
capital than if you were putting your 
money into a bank deposit account." 

su pP°se that our intrepid 
«pat has decided dial the US dollar 
nse considerably against sterling 

2 r i He neXt few ni0nths - He couW 

itch some of his money to dollars 
or long enough to make a profit, and 
K refurn to sterling. All this can 
be done withm the fond and for a 

vo.i L exchan «e cost than 

you wll pay m the high street. 

for rt! f S ki u d ^Peculation is not 
or th e fainthearted. Because cut- 

von m ° V f flgainst each ^er, 
LTr to ? e S oncerned not only 
E W u akeniI1 « of the currency . 

you have bought as a gamble, but 

renc™!! stren gthening of the cur- 
to If even .to«»y hope to return 
aiienrp 011 -im! lt wron £> the conse- 

a-f-ftsssas 

renw £ lte . rn ? tlve to a single-cur- 

which ail '? a mana * ed fond, • 
vestor*' 8 mS r- t0 to^tois© ita*. fil- 
ing malor°ni f8 by t ? uying "Pd'SeH- ’ ’ 
tliroughout . ; 
ment rfJr ■ *'? Cfl8e » the Invest- 1 
h y a Dmfa SI ° ns be made for you j 

^^essmnaHund manage*. ..... ; 

8le cSLn " d8 are ri8kler than sin- 1 
Wa ya the ?h ° 0e8, 88 • there ' to 1 al-' : 


Managed currency foods should 
be approached in much the smtie 
way as an equities unit trust, or any 
other pooled investment vehicle 
You should be prepared to ride out 
any short-term dips in performance, 
and aim to leave die bulk of your 
money untouched for at least three 
to five years. 

A well-run managed currency 
fond should outperform bank de- 
posits, but can be riskier than equi- 
ps fond. Currency fonds are also 
different from equities fonds in one 
other important respect. Because 
equity markets round the world 
tend to take a cue from one another 
there may be periods when ail world 
stock markets are in simultaneous 
decline. 

However, because currencies 
move against one anodier, the fact 
that some currencies are falling at a 
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given moment means others must 
be nBing. That means that, even in 
times of felling stock markets, there 
is always the chance to make money 
m currencies. Against that, how- 


Sterllng effort: 
the alternative 
to a single 
currency fund 
Is a managed 
fund, which 
aims to 
maximise its 
Investors* 
profits by 
buying and 
selling major 
currencies 

ever, currency funds can move 
sharply, without warning and can be 
very volatile. 

Smith says: "It’s prudent for all in- 
vestors to have a balance of assets 
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between the three major asset 
classes. Ignoring property for the 
moment, that’s equities, bonds and 
currencies." 

As far as charges are concerned, 
single-currency fonds have no initial 
charge but do make an annual man- 
agement charge of around 0.75 per 
cent Managed fonds make an initial 
charge of about 5 per cent and an 
annual management charge of up to 
2 per cent. 

When selecting a currency fond 
yoq must decide whether you want 
one which “rolls up" alt your cash to 
provide a bigger capital sum or one 
which pays a regular income. These 
are known respectively as “accumu- 
lation" and “distribution" funds. 

If you need access to some of 
your cash quickly, you should be 
able to get hold of it in about four 
banking days. 


4 t, don't 

do I 


don't I 


want to make the right 
investments 

want to invest too much 
time selecting them 
need Standard Chartered 
Investment Services or 
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Pensions 


Providing for old age 


Those working abroad must have an adequate plan 
to support them in retirement, says Teresa Hunter 


T HE generous salaries and 
other benefits which are 
earned by expatriate workers 
only too frequently contrast with die 
stark poverty of pension arrange* 
menfo which , could trigger a col- 
lapse of their standard of. living in 


later life. All too often expatriate 
workers, who have thrived on the 
good life during varied and colourful 
careers around the world, find them- 
selves struggling to survive without 
even n basic state pension in old age. 
Those working abroad must take 


the initiative themselves and plan for 
the future, because for once no one, 
neither the state nor an employe]', 
will encourage you to do so. 

inland Revenue rules prohibit 
contributions to a UK pension un- 
less you have earnings in the coun- 
try which are relevant for tax 
purposes. As this would exclude 
most expats, many will need to con- 
sider other options. 



Working abroad? 



Future in sterling 



Finances in good hands 


E tjUilaLk- Life InicnMlioiul untlenlanJs ihdt working 
dlimaJ is never lhal ter lain. Vel when you waul to 
make (hi most ol your ha nl -earned money, you’ll find 
some Investment Lompanirs expect your plans to suit 
iheir-i Our iiiK-niatLulial investment products arc 
•li Herein. 

Vuu can save as much ur as little* as you 
like for as lung as It mil* you, and you can make ^ 
lump sum or regular contributions I'ur secure, 
tax-free growth- 


Wc have a range of plans for residents abroad, 
including options to invest in sterling or US Hollars. 
You can build capital, boost ynur Income and plan for 
the future with a British company that has been 
generating wealth for its clients since 1762. 

Host or fax the coupon to find out more, and 
include your telephone number if you would like 
Vi. us to call you. 

M> * Subject to certain minima 


The Equitable Life 

hxmdni In Qrrtt Hituln Is 1761 

P'o« to The Eq tillable Life, International Divftion, Albert House, South Esplanade, St Peter Port, Guernsey, Channel Ulantli”"! 


E am Interested In finding out more about: 


Pensions [~1 


Investments [~~1 


Name (Mr/Mrs/Miss/Oiher) . 


..Country 

TekOITlce} Tel(Homc) 


Please call me at (hours GMT) 

OR FAX THIS COUPON TO: (INTERNATIONAL CODE) +44 1908 23 M 21 



The best investment you can 
make in your future prosperity. 


F rom tax lips to share analysis, bank charges to cheap 
loans, Money Obsenvr magazine is your montlily guide 
through the bewildering maze of financial products 
available on (he market. 

20 page guide to PEPS. If you'd like to save money and 
pay no tax, lids month's comprehensive guide to PEPS will 
tell you everything you need to know. 

' Award-winning package. Each Issue of Money Observer 
provides you with 100 pages of information and advice. 


Tn subscribe now for just £3 7 per annum (Including 
postage), fax or mall us with the following Information: 

1 )Your name and address.2 ) Your credit card type, number 
and expiry date. Send to the address or fox number below. 
Money Observer, Garrard House, 2-6 Homes dale 
Road, Bromley BR2 9WL, England, UK, 

Please quote Ibe reference 0X5\TEK u.itb pur application. . 

Fax number +44 181 289 7959 


The length of any stay overseas, 
combined with when and where you 
plan to retire will be crucial factors 
in deciding which course of action to 
take. The first step is to protect and 
build upon any benefits which have 
already been earned in the UK. If 
you have contributed to the IJK state 
pension scheme for three years, you 
can continue to do so while working 
abroad by making voluntary contri- 
butions of around £5 weekly. 

You will then qualify for a basic 
state jHnsion provided you con- 
tribute for a minimum IL years — 
although 11 years contribution will 
only buy a quarter of the basic sin- 
gle person's pension, which is cur- 
rently £59.16. 

This pension will be index-linked 
lor employees who retire lo the UK. 
and lo those who chouse retirement 
in Western Europe or the United 
Slates. While their pension will go 
tip each year in line with prices, il 
will never increase and will only 
ever be paid at a flat rate to those re- 
tiring elsewhere in the world, 
notably in Canada, Australia anti 
New Zealand under the current 
arrangements. 

Similarly, although those working 
overseas cannot contribute in a UK 
company pension, it is possible lo re- 
main a member, and large UK em- 
ployers will frequently arrange the 
affairs of employees seconded fin- 
limited periods abroad in su< h a wav 
that their pensions are nui al levied. 

The Inland Revenue rules allow for 
an employee of a UK company who is 
seconded to work for a foreign em- 
ployer to continue membership of his 
ukl UK scheme for three years. 
Where he is employed by an over- 
seas company which is part ol a UK 
group, this period is exk-nditl lo in 
years. A direct employee of a UK 
company can continue ltis member- 
ship of a UK pension scheme until he 
retires or dies. 

H owever, the pension win 

be based un a salary applica- 
ble to his UK status, which 
may be lower than his (iwrsras 
earnings. The pension will also ac- 
crue in sterling, which nitty present 
an exchange-rate risk for someone 
intending to retire abroad. 

Those without a company 
scheme face the daunting task uf 
making their own investment 
arrangements. The ideal solution 
would be an internal iimally portable 
savings plan with cross-border lax 
advantages. However, (his is still a 
pipe dream despite the EU Pensions 
Directive and attempts to free up 
the pensions market. 

There is no shortage of offshore 
investments for expats which will 
roll up without any tax deductions. 
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But these investments may well be- 
come taxable in the country in 
which you are living when they are 
encashed. 

Some of these, typically those of- 
fered by insurance companies 
based in Guernsey or the Isle of 
Man, may bear the label "pension 
plan", but do not be fooled — they 
are simply insurance company sav- 
ings schemes. 

They invest your money in one of 
a range of funds normally for a pre- 
determined period, nt the end of 
which you can withdraw all the 
sums accumulated, take a regular 
income, nr use the proceeds lo buy 
an annuity — which guarantees* 
regular income until death. 

U NLIKE UK pensions most 
[dans can be cashed in ‘ear- 
lier — but there may be 
heavy penalties for doing so. As 
most expats can never rewlly be 
sure when they will return to the 
UK. it can make sense tu invest a 
single premium once a year rather 
than commit to a regular montlily 
savings |>lan for 10 or 20 years. 

These plans cannot be converted 
into a UK personal pension on re- 
turn to Britain. However, when 
choosing a plan ensure it is of the 
sort which can at least be switched 
to a UK qualifying insurance policy. 
The returns hum these policies art- 
free from pep-iiiial lax. but subject 
to coq mralion hix — which is 
roughly equivalent in basic rale lax 
— offering higher rate taxpayers 
sunn- mitigation. , 

Alter natively, employees should 
simply adopt tile normal investment j 
strategy of spreading their risk 
among a range ot nl (shore invest- 
ment fluids, sticking in wi-ll-knnwii 
instill t lions and offshore centre* 
with good regulation, such as 
Guernsey, Jersey and the Isle of 
Man. 

As gains earned after any return 
to llio UK may be taxed, it may well 
be advisable to transfer cash into 
pension schemes — subject to 
Inland Revenue restrictions — for 
those still working on their return. 

Alternatively, money could be 
brought onslitire. again subject to 
annual limits, through Personal Ife- 
nity Plans and Tessas — both of 
which provide tax shelters. 

Filially, those working offshore 
should not forget to exploit any 
local jilans which might helji reduce 
their lax bill. 

to*' further injimtMUon aftaut 
mhintwy couirihiiliniis lo llvslnie 
fkitt Jon scl-wne, contact tin? 
iJtlmiiHiciii if Social Security, 
t fJtvrs ens Hrancbt, h>nyf)enivH. 
Ncirctistle nfmn 7yi/e NkVti /KV 


Better safe than sorry 


continued frCHHptqtt' / 

to 3,400 BCCI depositors when 
it went belly up. 

The Isle of man authorities, 
which are keen to expand the 
Island's role as an offshore cen- 
tre, are now planning to Intro- 
duce a new banking act within 
the next year with the aim of 
providing greater investor 
protection. 

The new act will increase the 
supervisory role of the Financial 
Supervision Commission by 
giving Jt greater powers to 
refuse, suspend or revoke 
banking licences. 

Luxembourg also has a bank 
deposit protection scheme with 
a ceiling of 500,000 Luxem- 
bourg francs (just under 
£1 1 ,000), which will be up- 


graded in line with the recent Eli 
directive ondepnsit guarantees. 

Dublin operates a scheme but 
covers only deposits In punts- 
However, it too will have to com- 
ply with the EU directive. ( 
Gibraltar, which currently has 
no deposit protection scheme, 
will be also become subject to 
the EU directive. 5 

While any investor will w®' - ' 
come any tightening up of ■ 

regulatory procedures, the. 

guiding principle when ahmins 1 
your funds to seemingly exotic 
tax havens is to play safe rawer 
than sorry. -’•••< 

Stick to names and countries 

you can check out youteelfan^ 

take advice from an independent 
financial adviser -r butdon t ■. 
forget to' check them guttoo*.^ 
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China sets timetable for tariff cuts 


Kevin Rafferty In O saka 

J IANG ZEMIN, China’s pres- 
ident, stele the show on the 
final day of the Asia Padfip 
summit meeting by presenting a 
package aimed at reducing tar- 
iffs by 30 per cent from next 
year on a range of more than 
4,000 products. 

These would be partQf “a se- 
ries of important measures 
aimed at deepening the reform” 
of China's economy, he told fel- 1 
low leaders on Sunday. 

. The measures were aimed at 
helping clear the way for China’s 
entry to the World Trade' , . , 1 

Organisation. But they were also 


a signal that the country intends 
to be an increasingly important 
player on the international eco- 
nomic stage. 

MrJtang warned, however, 
that if liberalisation came too 
rapidly for developing countries 
it could damage them. 

ffls proposals came as leaders 
of the 18-member Asia Pacific 
Economic Co-operation forum 
(Apec) put flesh on outline plans 
to open their markets by early 
next century. . 

In Brussels, the European 
Ctehmission vice-president, Sir 
Leon Brittan, said the moves 
on *y accelerate the process 
of China’s accession to the WTO". 


In Osaka, the US rice-presi- 
dent, Al Gore, welcomed China’s 
move as "positive" but sug- 
gested that Beijing still had work 
to do before It could join the 
WTO. Long Yongtu, China’s chief 
negotiator at the trade body, told 
the South China Morning Post 
that the cute were in exchange 
for a promise made by Mr 
Clinton to Mr Jiang to push for 
China's entry to the WTO. 

Leaders of the Apec countries 
straddling the Pacific adopted an 
action agenda” that will liber- 
alise trade throughout the region 

by 2010 for industrialised mem- ' 

bers and 10 years later for devel- 
oping countries. But that came 


onjy after some argument. The 
agreement allowed for “flexibil- 
ity” In the agenda. 

Use of such vague language al- 
lows politicians to present tike 
deal aa a triumph that protects 
national interests. Apec accounts 
for about 60 per cent of the 
world's economic output and al- 
most half of its trade, but ite 
members include the super-rich 
like the US, Japan and Australia, 
rapidfy growing economies like 
Hong Kong, South Korea and 
Taiwan, and poor ones like 
China. 

Even rich cpuntrles like Japan 
are resisting opening tljelr pam- 
pered agricultural sectors to for- 
eign competition. Mahathir 
Mohamad, Malaysia’s prime 
minister, continued to claim that 
the dates set at last year’s sum- 
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mlt In Indonesia were not dead- 
lines. 

“The weak countries cannot 
liberalise too soon because they 
are not In a position to compete 
with the stronger members in 
Apec,” he argued. 

ButTomilchl Murayama, the 
prime minister of Japan, 
claimed that “Apec presente us . 

with a golden opportunity”. 

Some Japanese officials say 
Apec’s promises of “flexibility” 

will offer the rest of the world a 

harmonious way to settle 
disputes by fudging deadlines 
and conditions rather than 
risking break-up over points of 
detail. 

Japan promised further dereg- 
ulation and gave $ 100 million to 
Apec projects for economic and 
technological co-operation. 


Taxation is a game 
Labour can win 


Gordon Brown's plans for 
a lower Income tax rate 
offer Labour the chance 
to wrest the initiative from 
the Conservatives, writes 
Will Hutton 

B RITAIN taxes the low-paid, 
average workers and families 
comparatively heavily, but 
lets business off scot-free. By inter- 
national standards, taxation is so 
light on business and the wealthy 
feat, overall, Britain is a low-tax 
country — but it gets nothing back 
in “tor investment, growth or 
even loyalty to these shores. 

What we have instead is a mean 
social security system and a decay- 
ing public sector — and a tax revolt 
from the mass of the electorate who 
nave a genuine grievance about how 
much tax they pay. 

This is the conundrum feeing the 
Labpur party as it prepares to con- 
front a Budget next week designed 
“ « foe maximum political dif- 

ficulty. Should it vote against cuts in 
fee standard rate of income tax, fi- 
nanced by further damaging cuts in 

public sector investment? 

decision is easier 
over the likely concessions on in- . 

thp S Ce tax ’ tax and 

fee 40 per cent top rate of income . 
to, where the country's mood is 
K ■ a 8afest any more giveaways •' 
to.ftench, Bytthe party's distinct is 

fee ! standard rate of Income tex.‘ Not i 

5£:r£ taf ” litta: 

D ]_.JP e Jfe* cut s work almost com- ! 

the advantage of foe SS-i 
.SSJWJ it is that there badly , 

■ as to b e..a. restructuring Q f ! 


British taxation, in which the bur- 
den is shifted from families and the 
low-paid to business and the 
wealthy. 

Cuts in the standard rate, al- 
though nor well targeted, contribute 
to that restructuring. They can be 
left in place, and used as the plat- 
form by any future Labour govern- 
ment for further tax reductions on 
the low-paid and average prndudkm 
workers along the lines advocated 
by Gordon Brown last weekend. 

Tax increases should be confined 
to the three-quarters of government 
receipts that come other than from 
income tax. Taxation is a game 
Labour can play and win. 

The table below reproduces some 
salient statistics for the structure of 
taxation and expenditure among the 
Group of Seven industrialised coun- 
tries that I have collected from vari- 
ous OECD reports. The 36.4 per cent 
of gross domestic product (GDP) 
going in tax is well below the EU av- 
erage, and even below the OECD 
average — despite the substantial 
increases over the past two years. 

Yet, despite the low tax take, the 
average British production worker, 
married with two children and with 
a non-working spouse, loses the 
second-highest proportion of his or 
her- income in tax and national In- 
surance contributions In the G7. 

,Nor are the low-paid and families 
paying for a notably generous social 
security system. Within the G7, only 
Japan's social security budget, as a 
proportion of national output Is 

1 il ,nn 7 

In the ,G7, .excluding Britain, busL 
ness’s average contribution to gov- 
ernment finances is 10.4 per. cent of 
GDP, nearly double the 5.9 per cent 
made by British business, But there 
Is little, correlation . between Iqw 
. business taxation egd. Investment ■’ 
■and growth. Japanese, business 1 
taxes are 3.5 percentage points, of 


^llln 



GDP higher than Britain's — some 
£25 billion in British terms — but 
Japan’s annual growth rate between 
1977 and 1994 was 3.4 per cent 
against 2.0 per cent in Britain — the 
lowest in the G7. In Italy, business 
taxes stand at 17.2 per cent, nearly 
three times higher than in Britain, 
yet the Italian growth rate Is frac- 
tionally higher than the British. 

Thus, British workers are getting 
a poor return for shouldering the 
tax burden that elsewhere Is . ac- 
cepted by business. Investment is 
low and growth poor; and although 
much is made of the attraction of 
low business taxation to foreign In- 
vestors, less Is made of the annual 
exodps of British .direct Investment; I 
to font Britain suffers from a net. 
outflow of. direct, Investment Most 

“ V*lUuUlw. >,t.Myy L„ul 

ness taxation fe higher than 
Britain’s,., . . , " ' 

British empfoyqrs pay proportion- 
ately less In social security contribu- : 
tiqns .than any other country in the 
G7. .Britain's 3.5 per cent of.Gpp, 

, compares .wifoan average of 7.? per 
cent; every 1 pqr cept of GDP by, 
which the gap was clpsed would - 


Jdxm^nd spending in the Group of Seven 


■France 
Geffnany .. 

, *■ Italy • 

''Canada - -' 

. ,:.uk : 

.. Japan " 

us;:;; 


General govt 

. receipts as 
%QDP i 1994 

- 48.9 
■46.6 
44:9- • 

1 4Z2 ’ - 
36.4'"' 
. 32,3 ; ; 


Soda) security . 


Tmend.NI dqdtictlpn as percentage of 

average production worker’s earnings . , Tax on business " 

fSnnla /v. ; ■ • •' 


yoppim 
' 23.3 
! 17.7''- - 
. id.'s- "" 
; 16.6' ’ 
j 13.9 
If!-, 8... " 

hlk, 


.'.'■27,4 .• 
■- '38t3 
• 26.7- ■ 

’ 28.9 ■ 

" 26.6 
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, , One-earner couple 
, &C tiHctrsn) 1994 
.1 r 20,5 »■! 

-|27,7 
; 1 '20,0 

’■".'16.2 
■• ' 24. 1 1 ■' * 


%ODP- 

. 1893 

■ ■ 13.6- 
■-■g.t.i 
' ■ '17.2- 

rh%\ 


1977-04 

2,0 ; 

- 2.2 1 ■ •' 
'2 if - 

'■■-2.6" i 

' 1 ' 2;b 
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imply some £7 billion of extra rev- 
enue. It is in these terms that Ken- 
neth Clarkes Budget should be 
assessed. Taxation on low-income 
households, particularly low-income 
families, needs to fall. The invidious 
way the social security system 
treats women with non-working 
husbands, so their earnings are an 
excuse to lower their husbands' en- 
titlement lo incume support, needs 
to be further relaxed. 

Equally, the l ate of withdrawal of 
housing benefit should be eased; it 
is the sudden withdrawal over a nar- 
row income scale that makes it 
hardly worthwhile to move from in- 
dune support to paid work, impos- 
ing effective marginal lax rates of as 
much as 8d ur 90 percent. 

Increasing personal allowances 
would focus any hinds for tax reduc- 
tions more directly on low earners, 
more of whose income would be- 
come wholly free from tax, but the 
10 per cent starting rate for income 
tax proposed by Gordon Brown is 
more eye-catching, and outflanks 
the Conservatives on their own 
ground. Indeed, it could even come 
to define the terms of the argument 
overtaxation. 

In office, Labour should continue 
the process, financing tax conces- 
sumw to ordinary voters by supple- 
menting higher business taxation 
with increased capital gains and in- 
heritance tax. 

N OR IS there any need to 
raise the top rate of tax 
much above 50-55 per cent 
Above that the .returns are paltry. 
Why earn die reputation for b^inig a : 
hlgh-tax party for so little financial 
return? 

To reply that raising business 
taxe? will lower investment and 
growth is wrong. Bripah investment 

.Nicholps- Oulton; argued m last 
wpeks NlESR quarterly reyiew, the 
British economy has been managed 
to badly ov^r tl?e past 25 yeara It 
has spent more quarters fo races- : 
sion thw fllfopst qny .other —justi- 

7lfifo bu ^ e8a worri ^ 8 over. the! 
stapillty of demand and so deterrinlr . 
^vestment., , , ,; . , , ; ; 

: Second, foe pattern pjf share own- 
ershlp, short-term bias of British [I 
i banking and fear of takeover serves • 

! , M ?f “ , iu,i . ^ T 6 *" 1 

! . . , These are foe reasons-investment • 

: ts, low, and. low business tax does 
1 not.begin to offoet foeij; ppwerfiij ln- 
.fluenqe.. 

. The Budget, (s . auppoaetfly' foe ! 
moment ,the QoqservaUrea. v^Jl re- * 
safe foe political initiative, wifo tax ■ I 
cuts. But it could be the moment '■ \ 

, Whep, -foe old argujpontaare finally : 

: «q)l6qod|nd ,a new. agenda over lax 1 
becomes politically compelling. 


In Brief 

T HE Dow Jones Industrial 
Average of 30 blue-chip 
shares broke through the the 
5,000 barrier for the flrattJme. 
The Wall Street index has gained 
1 . 150 points this year. 


R USSIA'S m ulti-bi Uion-dollar 
strategic diamond reserve is 
thought to be running out of 
standard quality gems. Two 
yenrs of heavy selling have left 
the stockpile, worth an esti- 
mated $4-8 billion, with stones 
at extremes of the price range. 


M cDONNELL Douglas 

shares soared amid reports 
that the aircraft builder may 
merge with Boeing. The two 
companies were said to have 
held secret talks in New York. 


L oss-stricken Lloyd's of 

London was thrown Into 
fresh crisis with the sudden 
resignation of ite chief executive 
Peter Middleton, the roan widely 
credited with masterminding the 
300-year-old insurance markefs 
struggle for survival. 



D AIWA BANK has been or- 
dered by Japan’s) finance 
mipiafry to cut Ifo internatfonal 

operations by $26.7 billion. 


foreign e xchanges 


' Kars tKMs 
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‘It’s not me who has 
changed but them* 



Egypt’s President 
Hosni Mubarak talks to 

Jacques de Barrin 
and Mouna Naim 

W HY HAVE opposition par- 1 
ties in Egypt decided to 
take par t in the general election 
of November 29, whereas some 
of them boycotted the poll the 
last time round? 

No one stopped them taking part 
in the past. We asked them to do so 
more than once, but I think some 
parties were short of cadres. It was 
a technical problem. 

You tolerated the Muslim 
Brotherhood for almost 15 
years. Why have many of Its 
members now been jailed? 

They want to form a religious 
parly — which is against the law. 
It's not me who has changed, but 
them. They assassinated two prime 
ministers and a finance minister be 
fore the revolution [of 19541 . Then 
they pretended to support Nasser, 
but tried to assassinate him In 
Alexandria. 

And if Sadat didn't crack down on 
them at the beginning of his presi- 
dential term it was because his pri- 
ority was to recover lire Occupied 
Territories. But they killed him. 
There's a contradiction between 
their behaviour and the basic princi- 
ples of Islam and the Koran. 

Amnesty International has just 
deplored once again what it calls 
"the deterioration” of the human 
rights situation in Egypt and 


noted an increase in the number 
of people who have died during 
detention. 

Those who are in jail were ar- 
rested in accordance with the law. 
Amnesty International is putting out 
propaganda. We cannot be breaking 
the law since anyone can lodge a 
complaint with the courts. We do 
not interfere with the legal process. 
Seventy officers were tried on 
charges of violating human rights. 
We didn't intervene. The court pro- 
nounced them innocent. 

Why baa die liberalisation of the 
Egyptian economy been so slow? 
Whafs the state of play regard- 
ing the devaluation of the Egypt- 
ian pound? 

Forget devaluation. Look at what 
happened in Mexico and other 
countries. Even the IMF agreed to 
drop the idea. 

It would be disastrous if I deval- 
ued: prices would go up, the popula- 
tion would complain and suffer, and 
I'd have to increase salaries and find 
money to pay for the debt That would 
mean more taxes and more poverty. 

Why did you hesitate before 
deciding to go to Yitzhak Rabin’s 
funeral? 

When Sadat was killed, the Israeli 
premier attended his funeral. The 
following day the president of Israel 
went to Cairo. So when Rabin was 
killed I felt it was my duty to go to 
his funeral. 

No one twisted my arm. I simply 
waited to find out the composition 
of the delegations that were coming 
from all over die world. As soon as I 
heard that President Chirac. 



President Clinton and other heads 
of state and of government were at- 
tending I decided to go myself. 

Why is the process of normal- 
isation between Egypt and Israel 
taking so long? 

We signed a peace accord. We 
are encouraging the population to 
work with Hie Israelis, but we can't 
force their hund. Egypt is a democ- 
racy. Things are better now. 


But the normalisation process 
seems to be going ahead more 
quickly between Israel and 
Jordan. 

Jordan has only 3 million inhabi- 
tants, and my country HO million. Is- 
rael and Jordan have long hail a 
special relationship, because many 
Palestinians live in Jordan. There 
are constant contacts between 
people on either 'Side of the Jordan 


France can’t keep rejecting its Muslim community 


Henri Tlncq , 

O NE OF the four key priorities 
facing Alain Juppi's new gov- 
ernment is that of u rban integration. 
The life and death of Khaled Kelkal, 
a young man of North African origin 
who had done well at u.state school, 
then found an outlet for his frus- 
tration id Islam, before' turning to 
delinquency and terrorism -r- he 
was gunned dgwu by police near 
- Lyon on September. 29 illustrated 
"almost to file puuu oi caricaiure uie , 
ineffectiveness of France’s model of 
integration, which focuses on the 
individual. 

In an interview recorded before 
his death, Kelkal wondered how 
there could be talk of integration, , 
when everytliing was being done to 
moke French culture “disintegrate". 
It may hftve been n simplistic and 
shocking accusation, but it must be 
ringing in the ears of Jean-Claude 
Gaudin, mayor of tension-ridden 
Marseilles, and now minister in ' 
charge of integration. 

In the 19th century, post-revolu- ; 
tlonary France was remarkably suc- 
cessful at integrating its minorities , 
— chiefly Jewish and Protestant — \ 
through its education system and, 
social practice, and virtually drew a 
veil over the religious dlitiei ision, 
The reimblican principles of the 
years 1860-1905 went further and 
relegated religion to the sphere of 


people’s private lives. U was a gener- 
ous form of secularism: by deciding 
not to give any particular religion 
special treatment, the state put none 
of them at a disadvantage. This 
model of separation has survived a 
series of crises, particularly in edu- 
cation. for alfnost lOO years. Not un- 
naturally it Was assumed it could 
deal with the question of Muslim 
Immigrants. 

■'—Tie .aSsaraptkm .Was wrong in 
three wpy^Flrst,. the specific nature 


was surprising for a country, that 
.bns produced a long line of distin- 
guished Orientalists. Muslims iden- 
tify first and foremost with' the 
community. And while the Islamic 
notion of brotherhood is not incom- | 
patible with French citizenship, it 
has on uneasy relationship with a 
system based oa individual integra- 
tion and the private expression of 
religious faith. 

France is not dawl-islavt — a 
land of Islam — but dar-el-ahd — a 
land of contract That means that 
Muslims living on French soil want 
to see their rights respected collec- 
tively. Although France integrates 
Muslims, as countless examples 
show, it has never integrated Islam, 
which continues to be perceived as 
a temporary and foreign phenome- 
non. 

Second, there was a failure to 
detect the rising influence of a 


specifically religious Islam, al- 
though it was clearly present in writ- 
ings during the eighties about the 
return of the sacred and the “re- 
venge” of God. It was long believed 
that Islam would peter out ns the : 
first generation of immigrants be- 
came assimilated. 

Yet what do we find today? Young 
beurettes — ■ ' second-generation 
women immigrants — in miniskirts 
reciting their- five daily prayers and 
■-respecting Ralnftdatf. That does not 


mentatists. Tiose who demand 
proper mosques, a halal diet in can- 
teens' or the right to wear Islamic , 
• headscarves have broken away 
from (lie assimilated generation of 
I their parents and no longer see cul- 
tural and political integration as a- 
goal to be pursued. 

Non-religious associations, such 
as the anti-racist SOS-Racisme and 
France-Plus, have realised which 
way the wind Is blowing and now 
work hand in hnnd with the Paris 
Mosque and the Union of Islamic 
Organisations. 

The third mistake was to over- 
look the effect of external events. In 
France the Muslim community has 
been the first to suffer from the acts 
of fundamentalist terrorists in Egypt 
and Algeria, because it has been 
lumped, together with them by 
parties seeking to make political 
capital. 


But instead of doing everything it 
could to shield the French Muslim 
community from foreign propa- 
ganda, the government preferred — 
in the rtame of non-interventionist 
secularism — to ignore the fact that 
mosques in France were receiving 
subsidies from Saudi Arabia, 
Morocco -and Algeria, or Hint the 
Gulf states -were going to fund 
France’s first Islamic “university". 

Tie recent wave of bomb attacks 
can only encourage the government 

'ay ■ - i ■ _ e 

-Islam in a manner sometimes remi- 
niscent of a police state. J}ut the fun- . 
. damental issue of Integration has - 
not been properly addressed. - 

None of several proposals calling 
for greater transparency and for the 
public financing of Islam (notably as 
regards the training of imams and 
other officials) in France, even if 
only on a limited scale, has been put 
into effect 

Jacques Berque’s plan to create 
Franco-Arab lycies fell by the way- 
side. A similar fate awaited both the 
Marchand report which advocated 
bank loons guaranteed by city coun- 
cils to help bullti mosques, and a 
proposal that an Islamic faculty be 
opened in Strasbourg and funded by 
the state, an advantage already en- 
joyed by both the Catholic and 
Protestant faculties in the city. 

, Taking advantage of the vacuum 
caused by the absence of any offi- 


Is the Israeli -Amb peace 
process on the right track? 

’Hie peace process must continue 
in the interest of all the peoples of 
the region. The. agreement con- 
cluded between Israel and the 
Palestinians must be strictly applied 
because any backtracking would be 
disastrous. Shimon Peres is a prag- 
matic man. Rubin managed to move 
towards u solution of the trickiest, 
most complicated and most danger- 
ous of all problems in the Middle 
East: the Palestinian problem. 

As regards negotiations between 
Israel and Syria, they ought to get 
going again. I'm doing my best to 
help. There are obstacles, but It 
should be possible to overcome 
them with a little flexibility on both 
sides. 

What can be done to end the 
sufferings of the Iraqi popu- 
lation? 

We have to come up with a for- 
mula to help them. If Saddam Hus- 1 
sein stays in [lower for another 10 or 
15 years, we can't abandon the Iraqi 
people and allow them to suffer and 
starve. The international commu- 
nity would be committing a serious 
wrong if it did so. So it must find a 
way of helping those people. 

Will the presidential election In 
Algeria enable that country to 
emerge from chaos? 

U*t’s wait and see. I hope the elec- 
tion will put an end In the violence. 

Is it wise to make economic aid 
conditional oil political reform? 

Tie establishment of that kind of 
link can sometimes be a mistake, as 
aid is aimed at helping the popula- 
tion and financing projects, so they 
can find jobs in their own country. 
Fiance has traditionally maintained 
very good relations with Algeria. Ii 
can't drop everything ill these diffi- 
cult times. 

(November 17) 


cial representation of the Muslim 
community, militants have started 
intensive campaigns to “re-felamw 
young Muslims in the suburbs. 
They iinve encouraged a withdrawal 
from society into religion, the for- 
mation of enclaves, find a system of 
self-management that is easily Infr 
iraled by extremists. 

Associations that combat drugs 
nnd delinquency and provide edu- 
cntionnl support on housing estate® 

■ now find they are less trusted man 
before. . . j 

Given that a policy of'indiywu^ 
integration lias failed, sn°^, 

system’ rfrtM^jdiulTKnSVraS^'i 
where the Muslim community » 
charge of its own organisation,^ t 
points its own representatives, o 

private schools, and has its 
ployment agencies within thenw^ 
work of the mosque? ' 

That system of separate 'BfJJJx 
ment is foreign to the whole^ren 
tradition of integration overthe jx* 
200 years, and in any case ■ P«wj 
no protection against fundanwn 
ist fury, as we saw in the 
Rushdie case. 

A form of integration a, 

be devised in France which ; 
provide a :better Stiaranti* • ; 
Islam would be tieated^exacW, 
other religions. It would h^, ' , 
feet of ruling out not oofy^rr^,: 
assimilation, but also ; 

community-orientated IpfcP ( ; 
which tends to produce ghetro^. : 

. (November 10) ’• 
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Turkey woos the European parliament 


As Euro-MPs decide for or against a customs union 
with Ankara, Daniel Vernet asks if reforms will hold 


A FTER THE recent release 
by the Turkish authorities 
of 85 people imprisoned for 
their political opinions, the state 
security court also acquitted a 
Reuters journalist, Aliza Marcus. 
She had been on trial for “incite- 
ment to hatred" because of an arti- 
cle she had written about the 
Turkish army and its treatment of 
Kurdish separatists. 

Gestures like these are intended 
to signal to the European Union that 
Turkey takes the human rights 
issue seriously. But will they be 
enough to convince Euro-MPs in 
Strasbourg to ratify the customs 
union with Turkey, as they were 
urged to do by Huns Van den Broek. 
the Euro|)eaii foreign policy com- 
missioner, on November*)? 

Turkey's prime minister. Tansu 
Ciller, has certainly shown willing: 
she has reformed the l‘J82 constitu- 
tion bequeathed by the military 
regime, and she lias amended the 
notorious Article 8 of the anti-terror- 
ist Act which allows people to be 
jailed for “crimes of thought”. But 
she has also warned that a rejection 
of the customs union by Euro-MPs 


would add grist to the Islamists’ 
mill. Tie Islamist Welfare Party 
hopes that the general election, 
which is due to be held on Decem- 
ber 24 unless the Constitutional 
Court decides otherwise, will con- 
firm its gains at the last municipal 
elections. 

Tirkish liberals feel that Ciller’s 
linking of the customs union issue 
with the prospects of Islamic funda- 
mentalism in Turkey was hainfisted. 
On top of the fact that it might be in- 
tei-preted by Euro-MPs as tanta- 
mount to blackmail, it implied that a 
rapprochement with Europe was the 
best way of fighting fundamentalism. 

That is far from certain, at least in 
the short term. Tie customs union 
will mean saying goodbye to the 
$1.5 billion of duty which Turkey 
levies uu imports from the EU, 
whereas there are few Elf barriers 
to the import of Tirkish goods 
(apart from textiles, which are sub- 
ject to generous quotas!. 

Tie customs union will subject 
die Turkish economy to structural 
adjustments which will hurt and 
whose positive effects will only be 
felt in the long term. The funda- , 


mentalists will find It easy, initially, 
to make political capital out of the 
discontent arising out of such re- 
structuring, which is indispensable 
to the modernisation of the Turkish 
economy. 

Without being over-optimistic, we 
may assume that the customs union 
will be useful not' only to Ankara, be- 
cause it will help Turkey move 
closer to Europe, but also to the EU, 
which can thus assert its interests i 
in the region. 

Turkey is already its tenlh-largest 
trading partner. It has historical, lin- 
guistic and, now. economic links 
with the former Soviet republics of 
Central Asia. Its support for the Al- 
lies during the Gulf war played a 
crucial role. It is the least religious 
and, relatively speaking, the most 
democratic country in the Muslim 
world. 

These considerations should 
weigh in tile bninnee when the Eu- 
ropean parliament takes its deci- 
sion. particularly as the customs 
union treaty, which grew out of 
pledges made 25 years ago, has 
been approved by all 15 EU mem- 
bers — including Greece. 

Despite ongoing squabbles be- 
tween the Lwo countries, the Greek 
government has realised that an un- 
stable Turkey would cause even 


An altar of words to the dead 


A young ‘Siberian 1 author 
has achieved the rare 
distinction of winning two 
of France's top literary 
prizes in the same year, 
writes Hector Bianclotti 

I T IS only now that we know 
that Andrei' Makine's first two 
. books. La Fille d'Un HSros So- 
vtetique (Laffont) anti Confession 
aTM Porte-Drapeau Decliu (Bel- 
fond), which purported to be trans- 
lations from the Russian, were in 
tect written by him directly in 
French. 

After the manuscripts of those 
novels had been turned down by 
several publishers, Makine adopted, 
me unusual ploy of pretending that 
*l e bad written them in Russian and 
men had them translated into 
french by one Albert Lemon nier 
(named after his great-grandmother 
on his mother's side, Albertine 
Leinonnier). 

It was only in 1994 that Makine 
~~ ™ was born in Siberia In 1957, 
took a doctorate in literature at 1 
Moscow University, worked as a ! 
eacher in Novgorod, and has 
taught Russian in France for tile 
Past eight years — was able, with 
J} u ,em Ps Uu Fleuve Amour (Edi- 
tions du F£lin), to “come out" as a 

French writer. 

Makine owns up to all this, en 
PossafU, m his latest book, Le Testa- 
nient Franks (Mercure de France), 
in have been otherwise 

. i ” s ^ most autobiographical 

JUS plot of U Testament Fran- 
£?£ not complicated. It charts the 

R?.« pnie ? 1 of a hoy who ls born h 
in fhi Wh0 - when still almost 
Uinn^-f^ 6 ’ dreams of France as 

caS V r ere 300,6 Atlantis » be - 

- First children's stories he 



Double honours . . . AndreY Makine, successfully transplanted from 
s * rance » won both the Prix Goncourt and the Prix 
Medicis for Le Testament Franfais photograph: cauhevasconj 


hears are told to him by Albertine 
Lemonnier’s daughter, his grand- 
mother Charlotte, in the 1 language 
that is to become what he calls his 
“grandmother tongue”: French. 

Tiere are times when one writes 
only for the dead, or rather for one’B 
Own dead, so as to Greet an altar of 
words in their memory. This is what 
Makine sets out to do. . 

He describes how liis great- 
grandparents left, their home in the 
uppercrust Paris suburb of Neuilly 
in 1900, four yews after Tsar 
Nicholas II and hte wife had come 
on a state visit to the French capital. 
They ended up settling in Siberia, 
where Charlotte was born in 1903. . 

For the narrator, the great-grand- 
parents and indeed the grandfather 
are no more than images be- 
queathed by Ills early childhood. Of 
his own mother — . to bemore pre- 
cise than that would give away too 


more problems than It faces now. 

The role played by the military in 
Tirkish political life remains.a hin- 
drance to the normalisation of rela- 
tions between the EU and Turkey. 
Tie army is engaged in a war 
against the separatist Kurdistan I 
Workers’ Party (PKK) ; it presents it- 
self as the guardian of Kemal 
Atattlrk’s heritage; and it does 
everything in its power to slow 
down the process of democratisa- 
tion by exploiting the country’s con- 
servative forces. 

For all these reasons, Turkey's 
military lenders have reduced the 
government's room for manoeuvre. 
But they are aware they have al- 
lowed themselves to get hogged 
duwn in repressive action against 
the PKK in Kurdistan, where tiie 
army's morale is flagging ami its 
prestige is badly dented. 

In her latest government dec In m- 
tion Ciller repeated her promise to 
solve the problem of die Kurds 
through “democracy and pros- 
perity". But her transitional govern- 
ment is ton weak to attempt a 
political solution. 

Tie European parliament is right 
not to ease its pressure in favour of 
human rights. Arm-twisting by the 
EU has already enabled progress to 
be made, though it was not insistent 


enough to get Article 8 of the anti- 
terrorist Act completely scrapped, 
as had been promised, by the social 
democrats, Ciller’s new — as well as 
erstwhile — partners in govern- 
ment. But amendments to the Act 
adopted on October 27 resulted in 
the release of 85 prisoners. 

Other prisoners will probably 
also be released, among them some 
of the 170-odd detainees sentenced 
under the provisions of Article 8 for 
having expressed non-conformist 
views about the Kurdish problem. 

Two of the sue Kurdish members 
of pariiament who had been sen- 
tenced for incitement to separatism 
were freed by the Turkish court of 
appeal last month. Tie four others 
have taken their case to the Euro- 
pean Court of Human Rights. The 
Turkish government lias pledged to 
respect the ruling of that court. 

Pauline Green, president of the 
Socialist group in the European par- 
liament, has none the less slated that 
she is '‘bitterly disappointed" and 
deplores the fact that (he Ankara 
government has acted so timidly. 

But quite apart from any strategic 
considerations, Euro-MPs must be 
asking themselves, as they vote for 
oi‘ against a customs union with 
Turkey, which attitude is most likely 
to influence the course of events 
positively and help Turkey’s intel- 
lectual and economic elite to get the 
better of conservative forces. 

(November 11) 


much — he possesses only one 
photograph. His grandmother 
Charlotte, on the other hand, a cul- 
tured woman who longs for the city 
boulevards lined with, horse-chest- 
nut trees and bright cates, and who 
Is always quick to quote a little 
French poem to illustrate this or 
that event or meinofy, or to soothe 
the grief felt by the little boy and 
hte sister, Is someone of whom 
Makine has a very dear picture, 
someone he misses., 

He portrays her braving the im- 
mensity of the country In which die 
stayed behind — Its receding space 
In which days and years sink away". 

;As she sits next to the samovar, 
or is surrounded by "samovare" 
(the name: given to those who lost 
an arm or & leg in the war) , she sud- 
denly seems a very unllterary. fig- 
ure as she remembers the mass 
graves, the famine of the early twen- 


ties, and the wretches who were 
forced to become cannibals. 

Makine, who possesses great 
emotive power and a freedom which 
only a sense of poetry grants the 
writer, is by no means obsessed by 
the idea of achieving perfection. 
The narrative seems to be ambling 
along and the writer apparently con- 1 
centrating on stringing together the ■ 
sentences of that narrative, when all ' 
of a sudden one realises that the 
thought now being expressed is the 
fruit of all those other thoughts that 
came to him while, after leaving us 
tite-d-lSte with his characters, he 
watched the snow fall and the em- 
bers die in the hearth. 

Then everything slots into place. 
Tie various stories scattered here 
and there echo each other. Tiey ap- 
peal- in the narrative with the same 
suddenness and spontaneity as they 
do in ancient literature, when story- 
tolling was a natural human activity. 
And we somehow become con- 
vinced that it is the melancholy and 
passionate Russian soul itself which 
has become the narrator. 

At the same time the linguistic 
adventure experienced by Makine 
remains important: It acts as a kind 
of basso continuo to his narrative. 
First the child seizes on every word 
of his “grandmother tongue”; then 
he begins to read; and soon he un- 
derstands that he is seeing Russia 
. through the prism of the French 
language, that he is gazing at the 
steppes through the eyes of' a 
foreigner. 

Later on, France offers him “a fab- 
ulous multiplicity of feelings, alti- 
tudes, viewpoints and ways of 
speaking, creating and loving", as 
well as a very ordered existence, 
despite the occasional oddity — 
when he pronounces the word “tsar" 
the Russian way, he imagines a cruel 
tyrant standing before him, whereas 
die word “tsar" in French “brims 
, with light, noise, wind, the glitter, of 
chandeliers, the flash of bare female 
shoulders, mingled perfumes . . .* 

When he Is at high school, on the 
.other hand, he suffers from. being 
torn between two cultures. He en- 
vies his Mends* ability to look at life 
with an undivided gaze, whereas for 


him the French language has split 
reality in two. “If. when my parents 
died. I sometime* wept, it whs be- 
cause 1 felt Russian, and because at 
times ihe French transplant in my 
heart began tci hurt me a great 
deal." 

Today, after writing four books in 
the language of Albertine and Char- 
lotte, Makine seems to have come 
to terms with himself: "Curiously — 
or rather quite logically — it is at 
times like that, when I find myself 
caught between two languages, that 
I think I can see and feel more in- 
tensely tiian ever," 

Maybe he has realised that you 
can never truly emerge from the 
land of childhood — especially 
when, as a child, you could find no i 
lines of demarcation in a boundless 
landscape — • and that the wearying 
obsession with "identity” that afflicts 
so many people does not necessarily 
have anything to do with one's so- 
called mother tongue, any more 
than U does with ontrs place of birth. 

The young Andtte Gtde pointed 
out to Maurice Barites, referring to 
his novel Les Dteracui£s, that nurs- 
erymen indicate in their catalogues 
the number of 'uprootings’’ to which 
they have subjected their plants, 
When R6my de Gourmont, In 
Promenades Litteraires, joined in 
the debate — along with Charles 
Mann as, as one would, expect — he 
suggested, that someone who has 
altered from having moved to a 
different milieu should be de- 
scribed as "uprooted", while the 
word “transplant" was more suit- 
able for someone who is reinvigo- 
rated by the process, in the same 
■way that trees are. . 

With his masterly Le Testament 
Fran^ais. Makine has - become' a 
transplant who, in the best tradition 
of Vladimir Nabokov and E M 
Cloran, gives literary validity to a 
word more usually employed by 
gardeners. 

| Hector BtenctotU Is a Paris-based ' 
Argentine writer who started by 
writing his novels In Spanish, but 
since 1986 has written them in 
French 

(October 6) 
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Deputy Area Director - Africa 


Salary: £22,486 p.a. 


Following our recent reorganisation of the Africa 
Desk at Oxlam Headquarters based In Oxford, 
thB nBw role of Deputy Area Director haB been 
created to Improve the co-ordination of the Africa 
Programme. 

The Deputy Area Director will support the Area 
Director In ensuring consistency in quafity 
standards. In addition the postholder trill be 
specifically responsible for the management of a 
Decentralisation Team and for the coeidlnalion 
of complex emergency situations. 

The following competencies are essential;. 

• Excellent people management skills and proven 
ability to lead a multidisciplinary and multicultural 
team, plus communication and diplomacy skills. 

• At least three years' experience In development 
Issues based In Africa (preferably two of which 
should have been spent with an NBO). 

• Experience of leading emergency programmes. 

• Proven ability to develop and Implement 
effective strategic planB. 


Orfnm works with poor poopia In their struggle against 
hungor. dlseasou. exploitation and poverty In Alitra, Aslo. 
Latin America and the Middle East through relief, 
development, rasoarch and public education. 


Based In Oxford 

• Fluency in written and spoken English. 

• Ability to work under pressure and manage 
multiple priorities. 

■ Understanding and commitment to Oxfam 
policies jp particularly a proven commitment to 
addressing gender Inequalities Is essential. 

• Ability to travel 8-10 weeks per year. 

Oxfam's benefit package Includes removal 
expenses, contributory Pension Scheme, non 
contributory Life Assurance and Permanent 
Health Insurance schemes. 

Closing date: 30th November 1995. 

Intervlow date; 15th December 1995. 

Pleas* sand a full O.V. attaching a) your 
views on relief and development b) why you 
want this job and what you can taring to the 
post, and forward to, 

ThB International Human Resources Department, 
Oxfam. 274 Banbury Road, Oxford, 0X2 70Z. 
quoting reference numbor: OS/DAD/AF/AD/GW. 
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Working for a Falror World 
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UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


Set within easy reach of some of Britain's most 
attractive sea coast, mountains end agricultural country, 
the University is at the hub of a busy commercial centre 
whieh benefits from excellent air, rail and road links. The 
University of Aberdeen is established (o provide Higher 
Education and to enrry out related research. 

Senior Lectureship in 
Psychology 

£27,747 - £31,357 per annum 

Preference will be gnen lo candidates whose research jnti teaching 
interests are m ifet elemental psychology or social psychology, but 
applicants with a good record of research publication and grunt 
income in any area which strengthens or complements (he current 
activities af the Department will be welcome. Inthrmal enquiries .-an be 
mode lo; John shepherd. Head or Department, Tel: 01224 272246. 
email: j.ihephL-rd^ubenieenjic.uk 

A Application form and further particulars are available 
tfcfl f™™ Personnel Services, University of Aberdeen, 
Regent Walk, Aberdeen AB9 1FX, telephone 
(01224) 272727 quoting reference number 
| FPY029A. A 24-hour answering service is in 
operation. 

Closing Date: 8th January 1 996. 

1 Aa Equal Opportunities Employer 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
IBB j; STUDIES j 

UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

MAin International: Studies 

this Course combines a broad study of contemporary 
international affairs with detailed research in student’s 
Particular field of interest. It especially benefits those 
requiring a thorough grounding in international affairs 
preparatory to careers in diplomacy, journalism . banking, 
international commerce and the aivil service. 

Tlie couree has three elements: a core paper in • 
Contemporary International Relations: an option from a list 
which includes mlermitional political, economic, 
diplomatic, historical, legal environmental, regional and 
medm studies: and a dissertation. 

A limited number of grants and scholarships, which 
either fully or partly offset the cost of academic fees, 
We offered fay the University of Leeds to overseas 

students on competitive basis. 

ft* more information apply to Institute of International • • 
URdtes, University ofUeds. I£2 9JT, UK 

Tel: (UK) 44 (Area code) 0113-2336843 Fax: (uk), 44 
{Area ^de) 0113-233 6784 . . 

1 Promoting excelled win teaching, teaming and research 


TEFL DIPLOMA: 

(courses by DfstBnce and 
Audio method) 
and Dip. TEFL (ESP) - teach 
business and sales staff 

worldwide! 

Pf ospect i is/RegisIral ion : 

ILC, 12 Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh EH1 2BB. or 
tel/fax 00 44 259 720 440. 


Staff or d.sh ir e 

4^# UNIVERSITY 


School of Social Sdences - Stoke Site 

Professor/Reader in 
Social Work 

up to £32,757 pa 

We are seeking to appoint a Professor or Reader o( Social Work with special 
relerenee to Community Cara. The post is located within tha Division of Social 
work and applications from people with interests In disability or mental health are 
especially welcomed. 

The Division of Social Work is a small, but lively staff group established just a few 

IhteMk 180 ' RaseBr , ch and schD,ar| y activity has begun lo emerge end it is envisaged 
*5. n ,T a pp° }n,mant wM contribute substantially to these developments 
Opportunities for collaborative work within the School of Social Sciences and wilh 
colleagues in the Schools ol Law and Health are also avdlable. Similarly 
relationships with the major statutory and voluntary agencies In the region are 
good, and offer many opportunities for research and consultative activities. 

Appli cation forms and further details are available from Personnel Sendees 
(Appointments), Staffordshire University, PO Box 662, College Road 
Stoke-on-Trent ST4 2XP. Telephone 01782 292762. Fax: 01782 746009 

Closing date for completed applications: 8 December 1995. 

As an Equal Opportunity Employer, wo weicoms application from *« sections of ths 
community. A Job sharing schema la alao In opormtlon. 

Staffordshire University Is an exempt charity pmmnilnR accessible 
excellence In education. 
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trinity and all saints 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LEEDS 

POST EXPERIENCE PROGRAMME 

Diploma in Communication, Etlilcs and 
Media 

Aimed of those involved or interested in 
communication in the service of ihe church ond other 
caring, pastoral and charitable groups. 

Key areas covered: 

Media theory 
Media Production 
Ethics 

Media Practice 

For further informollon please write to: Jane Fodle, 
Trinity and All Saints University College, Brownberrie 
Lane, Horsforth, Leeds LSI 8 5HD. Tel: .0113 
1 2837100. Fax: 0113 2837200. ' 

■TRINITY AND ALL SAINTS IS COMMITTED TO EXCELLENCE 
. IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


UN1VE R 5 1 T Y , ; o F <■ L, ON DO N . WYE COLLEGE 


Distance Learning 

MSc and Postgraduate Diploma 
PROGRAMMES RELATED TO: 


AGRiCULiTURra-^ 

• ■ :: ENV'iRQr : JME;NT ; 

- ~ • V v '.v • Food iNDi.($ :rr?v ; 


t)ur award winning professional development programmes 
will allow j-ou lu remain in your job and iludv pari time 
without being fled to any locution. 

SiuJy programme-; ofli-xcd include Agriculmral Development, 
Agricultural Economics. E-nvlmnmcnt;it Mnnagcmerl. u Joml 
degree in Agnculiural Development and Environmental 
Mamig.'incm and n new piugramnic in Food Industry 
Management and Nfarkeiing. 

All programme, are uvttiluhle lo suiuibly qualified i-andidaie( 
anywhere in the world. Individual courses from iliese 
programmes can be mken by Afiltiaicd atudenis. 

For further In farina Hon contact us today ,-3vCL 

External Programme, Wye College. isrfiw? 3 

University of London. Ashford, 0 

KemTN23 5AH UK Tel: 01133 812401 ' 

Fox: 01233 212138 email: ep@wye.ac.uk imi ***** 

Enhancing access to continuing education worldwide 



THE BARRESTSTOWN GANG CAMP 

Paul Newman's Euvbpaaa Programme for acriously ill 
children and children with special needs seek a ' 

PROGRAMME DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 
Responsibility; Member of senior management team, 
ernating, ovorst'eing and implementing programmes for 
dhildren, families end professionals at outstanding new 
facility. ... 

Preferred Qualifications: Demonstrated supervisory, 
management and leadership skills jn child development or 
related field; experience with children's health dare, 
education dr social welfare; ability to train .staff' and 
volunteers. 1 : . ' «• 

Salary: Competitive; ooijiptansuraLa With experience 
Send /f tier & CV or fax fay November 30 to: . 
MarkLawlor, CEO, Barretstown Castle <.. . 
f Bnllytiibre Eustace. 1 Co 1 . Kildare, Ireland 
* - flWK QQ8B3 4&864197. . , 
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Counter culture 
grows its own 


Roger Cowe on selling 
an alternative lifestyle to 
the shoppers of Britain 


O N MONDAY this week a 
new shop opened in Bris- 
tol's Clifton shopping cen- 
tre. That is not unusual, but the shop 
is. It is a co-operative ethical super- 
market which aims to be the begin- 
ning of what could be a counter 
revolution in more ways than one. 

Out of This World is revolution- 
ary in the way it is going about its 
business of selling “ethical" gro- 
ceries. It is also seeking to counter 
the retail revolution of the past 
decade. At one level it is fighting 
back against the hegemony of na- 
tional cliains of large stores which 
are freezing out local shops and 
local suppliers. 

Out of This World, which hopes 
to become a national chain of up to 
200 shops, is aimed at the estimated 
5 per cent of the population who 
'‘care”. The store is the brainchild of 
managing director Richard Adams, 
whose record includes the third 
world trading operation, Traidcraft, 
and the research and publishing 
organisation New Consumer. 

Although Mr Adams has a beard 
and wears sandals, he knows that 
successful retailing is not about 
philosophy. It Is nbout getting on to 
the shelves products people want to 
buy, at prices they are prepared to 
I pay and which bring in profit. 



In addition, professional design- 
ers have been able to specify the 
most environmentally friendly mate- 
rials and fittings, from the milk- 
based paint on the walls to the use 
of old-fashioned linoleum on the 
floor raher than vinyl. "With most 
wholefood shops, you feel guilty 
when you step through the door. 
This has to be somewhere people 
want to go and feel comfortable 
shopping there," says Mr Adams. 

The products illustrate that this is 
no hair-shirt venture. Purists can 
stick to vegan food, carob and bar- 
ley cup, but there is also organic 
meat, organic (and fairly-traded) 
chocolate and coffee. 

There is another unusual aspect to 
Out of This World, however. The 
shoppers will own the business. It 
has been set up as a consumer coop- 
erative, and only members can shop 
there (for a onceoff £5 member- 
ship). If they don't like what they see 
on the shelves, they can change it. 

On the basis that information is 
power, the shop has a computer sys- 
tem set up for customers to discover 
more information about the prod- 
ucts than could ever be printed on a 
label. "We are definitely trying to 
set an agenda," Mr Adams said. 
“But we are very open about what 
the agenda is." 

The first item on the agenda is to 
show that these shops can pay their 
way. Over the next six months they 
have to prove that they can each 
reach annual sales of £750,000. 
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Healthy profit: Richard Adams 
has high hopes for his new store 

That will require only about 500 
people regularly spending less tlian 
a quarter of their weekly shopping 
bill at Out ofThis World, but it may 
still be a tall order, even In a middle- 
class area like Clifton. 

The agenda goes beyond this par- 
ticular locality or even this particu- 
lar venture. "It has got to work", Mr 
Adams said. “There have been too 
many green failures." 

In an environment where any 
small shop is struggling to survive, 
and where the momentum of green 
consumerism has been lost, it will 
be a miracle if Out of This World 
does grow to become a feature of 
most British towns. But if it does 
not, it will be a tragedy for the 
socially responsible business move- 
ment 


Rich pickings 
in the US 
muesli belt 

Mark Tran In New York 

\yOU cannot buy Kellogg's 
T com flakes at Fresh Fields, 
die new natural food supermar- 
ket In affluent Greenwich, 
Connecticut, but you can find 
Rainforest Crisp and Sierra 
Crunch muesli. 

Coca-Cola is absent, but cus- 
tomers will find more than a 
dozen brands of soya milk. In 
the vegetable department, there 
are organic green lettuces, or- 
ganic butter lettuces, urganic 
red leaf lettuces and organic 
frisee lettuces, all from 
California. 

Fresh Reids has been open 
only since March, but on a 
Saturday afternoon its car park 
is dotted with Mercedes-Benz 
and other European cars as their 
well-heeled owners cruise the 
shopping aisles. With prices 
higher than at the regular super- 
market down the road, Fresh 
Fields is having no trouble build- 
ing up a clientele, drawn to a 
one-stop shopping centre stock- 
ing “healthy* 1 foods plus house- 
hold supplies — although one 
customer likened the recycled- 
paper toilet tissue to tree bark. 

Organic and natural products 
increasingly are finding their 
way into mainstream super- 
markets, which now sell Toni's 
Natural Toothpaste from Maine 
and “organically grown” toma- 
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toes. This lends legitimacy to tj, e 

“all-iinturnl" supermarkets. 

According to the monthly 
magazine Natural Foods 
Merchandiser, sales of such 
products surged by 22.7 per 
cent to $7.55 billion in 1904, 
following strong gains in preced- 
ing years. Smith Barney, the 
Wall Street firm, believes that 
demographic and Industry 
trends are favourable enough to 
sustain long-term growth of 
more than IS per cent a year in 
the health food industry. 

Capitalising on Increased de- 
mand for such products, retail- 
ers are rushing to open 
dedicated stores. 

Whole Foods, based in Austin, 
Texas, lends the category of such 
supermarkets, with Fresh 
Fields, based in Rockville, 
Maryland, a distant second with 
14 stores. Whole Foods opened 
its first store In 1980 and now 
has 41, in 12 states. It plans to 
open 100 supermarkets by the 
end of the decade. 

Another high m nr gin area is 
vitamins and homoeopathy 
products such ns herbal extracts. 
Herbal remedy retail sales are 
growing at double digit rates and 
should top $2 billion this year 
according to the American 
Botanic Council, and sales of 
homoeopathic remedies are likely 
to be more than $200 million. 

Companies such as Nature's 
Bounty can burely keep up with 
demand, although consumer 
groups und tiie Food and Drug 
Administration have begun issu- 
ing warnings nbout the safety of 
some of these products. 

These are good times for re- 
tailers in natural foods. 
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fe^J^?^ ECIAIJSTS MARTINS FREE 24 HOUR PERSONAL 
CIIENTS FROM OVER 100 COUNTRIES — /Uv*— COURIER DELIVERY* 

Group Model 7 days 14 days 21 days 28 days + 

A Polo 11 105 l93 290 349 

“ Golf 1.4 140 252 370 347 
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Pi 18 180 331 497 576 

El Audi A-l 1.8 215 396 593 688 

F Pusat Estate 1.8 185 340 511 592 

W Golf Gtt 223 410 614 712 

Cura under 6 months old - rateu Inclusive VAT. CDW, [nwiraace and Unlimited mileage, Full RAC and Windscreen cover 

Quote RefiGWOB/MSD 

Tel: +44 1256 24448 Fax +44 1256 843035 

Kufl brochure on requHl 

•applicable 1 u tendon Heathrow nnd Gniwick only 
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HIRE QUALITY, LOWER PRICES 

■ OFFICES At All MAJOR AIRPORTS AND 35 MORE THROUGHOUT THE UK. 

■ FULLY INCLUSIVE RATES-H0 HIDDEN EXTRAS ■ BRAND NEW VEHICLES 
■ FRIENDLY PERSONAL SERVICE ■ HUGE DISCOUNTS FOR EX-PATS 

FLGA8E IHfFHDNE OR FAX THE NUMBERS BELOW 
DR WHITE TO THE AE DRESS SHOWN 

TELEPHONE FACSIMILE 


+44 (0) 1404 4421 10 +44 (O) 1484 474732 

iHmnr car rental, he old counnwise. we ben obi hud. imh wyconbe, 

.ElKIMHAlWHflE.HPI! BBT, HOUND 




Our raiea are ludndre of VAT. CDW, 
Unlimited Mileage and full AAmem- 
benhlp and meei ud greet service u 
Airport terminals 

WEEKLY DAILY 7* 

PANDA/ 

CWQUECENTO w -°° . 12/» 

FIESTA /CORSA 88.00 14.00 

MICRA/UN0 112.00 16.00 

ESCORT/ASTRA 14000 Z0D0 

MONIlEO/PRlMIvRA 154.00 22.00 

7SEATERS 313.00 45JM 

RANGE ROVERS 523.00 75jM 

MEATHROW-AirrOHIRE-GATWICK 
THE VILLAGE GARAGE, HIGH 
STREET, DORMAN STAND, 
SURREY, RH7 8PY 
TELEPHONEi-l 1 44 1342 833338 
FAXi- 00 11 1342 832211 




• Emarany/MriMTiu Heubowaui 

Gtiwick 

• 24 Munih Old Vehlclei. Pull liumue*. 
AA Conr. Rim Mfnry 

OH 

• New Vehicle, ji Kuihimr, Ouwtcfc, 
Uion. Muxtrair, Bumliigbun. Oliifow, 
fiaiuind, Bdlnhuigh, Uvetpool. Bttaol 

• Oue-Wiy Renuk 

• All Modpli AnlbUc 

Wtnxai ROADb BIACXNBi. 1012 JAA 
Tel. +44 1344424120 


NEW CARS: OLD PRICES 
HEATTIROW/GATWICK 

* IVraonal meei & greet service 

* Discounts for ft 

expats & dlplomnli Ujpji 

* Unlimiird mileage 

* Full 24 hr AA & RAC cover 

* Visa/ Access accepted 
Conlact us for fully Inclusive rale 
BH Meadow, Godnlmlng. Surrey 
HU7 3HTTJK 

Tel +44 1483 860046 
Fax +44 1483 800187 


CAR HIRE 

MANCHESTER AIRPORT 


Full ranga of new care uvalloWs 
Gioup A Cbis C109 per week 
7 Day - 24 hour service 
Cotec ton from Airport Tenrinal 
Friendly, Fla>fcle. Service 
Tel +44 161 406 8186 
Fac +44 181 437 1334 
Airport Ml Drive {Mot) Ltd., 
BlaUon Approach, Heald QrMn 
Cheedle BKB3QH, England 


LONDON HOTELS 
& APARTMENTS 


LONDON TOURIST FLATS 
(Wimbledon) 

G mtae. station, self-oonlalned. luly 
equipped. £i30-C320/week. 
depending an elze and season, 

2 weeks minimum. 

17 8L Msr/a Rood, London 8W1S 7BZ 
Tk *44 181 B470ff73ta +44 1B1 84SB7B8 

MEMEYUOfi HOLIDAY HOMES {WWAU 
18 mini. Liverpool or Chester 
l Stmt* whlah braahun reaulnd} 


PERSONAL 


EngliHh and U.S 
Found and lent worldwide. 
A Helpful asd efficient sar- 
vice with DO eeaidi lees and 
no obligation. Write, Cix or 
' phone wllb your wants. 
Cerolino Hartley Booksearch 
2 Houle Street, 

Chesterfield, England S41 OAR 
Tel/Fax: +44 1246 SB8481 


^ Jfampers £: 5 'tfts 1995 . 

VIRGINIA HAYWARD LTD * 

Wc can deliver to friends and family iyft s j 
anywhere in the U.K. ^ 


TEL: +44 ( 0)1747 852598 
FAX: +44 ( 0)1747 851057 

for i’crinnjl & < -••ni}i<iny Cift*. .11 Chrisunst & ihrouglioui 
Inc ycjr, plciiac phivue/fiix for mir Iuicai price list. 



' FLOWERS BY POST 

All yoar round 

12 Cnirvilkma CS 5U. Ifl CI2.J5. W 
C 1 7.00. L' Gunotlom md 25 Fie«D 
CI7.00. 2C FroealnsCIO-OO W 
CnmoHcm and 23 £23 W 

Cud and message Inducted 
Le Nonve Mofaon NuasiV 
St Savlour'a, Quomaay, CJ. 

Tel: +44 14S1 63062 CCT 
Fax: +44 1401 66013 j 


To piacB your advertiBehienl 

Tel +44 (0) 1«1 B34 8606 
or 

Fax *44 (0) 181 839 4430 

TTid Guardian Weekly, 
164 Deanegale. ■ , 

Man cM eater M60 2RP Enfltero 


PROPERTY 


Financial Repossession in France.' 

Large detached house In south Brittany 9 miles from the port oMtfk* 
In centra of an outstanding vllage, garden, outbuildinga. Iota d mortH; 

spent on property, liveable Immediately. •" 
PHoe Inclusive of all fees and taxes £16,700. 

Large detached farmhouse situated In southern Brtttany, 30 mBfls so* 
of Rennes, In beautlU countryside, requkes total renovation coiid 
make 4 badroomB etc. , but has much potential, large garden. 
Price Inclusive of all fees and taxes E8.000 1 

OTHER PROPERTIES AVAILABLE ' \ 
TEL/FAX FRANCE (OO 33} 96304038' ■ 
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One more step into 
the breve new world 






Alan Rusbridger, editor 
of the Guardian, looks at 
the electronic alternative 


FEATURES 23 

a An extra 
helping 


to ink-on-paper 

f LAST time the news- 
I paper industry ever had to 
I cope with anything like 
this was when Johann 
Gutenberg came up with the 

concept of movable type in 

1450. A man called Claude 
Garamond (1499-1561) jumped 
in with a commercial typeface, a 
light Italic form of which is still 
in use today in the “the” of the 
Guardian. And there, In 
essence, was the beginning of a 
process which reached its logical 
conclusion in 4 million full 
colour copies of the Sun pound- 
ing off a web offset press night 
in, night out 

Of course, there have been 
huge changes in the newspaper 
business since then, but none, I 
think, as big as the one now fac- 
ing editors and managers the 
world over. 

No one can put their hand on 
their heart and swear that there 
will be such thingB as news- 
papers in 25 years. Why would 
anyone want to travel around 
with out-of-date words and still 
pictures on unwieldy, smudgy 
newsprint when the future holds 
the prospect of light portable In- 
teractive screens that will not 
only give you the latest test score 
hut also book your restaurant 
table? What happens to old-fesh- 
oned things like deadlines if 
ink-on-paper dies? Why wait till 
breakfast to read what Hugo 
' Young or David Lacey were 
tii inking at supper time? What 
happens to copyright? What is to 
stop readers maldng up their 
25 newspapers ... A la carte? 
Without a front page — indeed, 
without any pages and without 
any variable fonts or headline 


sizes — how do you establish a 
hierarchy of news? How, with in- 
stant inter-reaction, does your 
relationship with the reader 
change? Millions of pounds and 
billions of dollars will be spent 
frying to discover the answers to 
these and other questions over 
the next couple of decades. The 
landscape will be full of propri- 
etors and new technology con- 
sultants barking up wrong frees. 

I happen to think that ink on 
paper has a big future. It is 
familiar, portable, cheap, easy to 
read and trusted. I think it prob- 
able that Guardian readers will 
end up printing their own 
Guardians, but I'm pretty sure 
that there will be a paper form of 
the newspaper for generatioiia to 
come. 

I’m equalfy sure that there will 
be a parallel electronic version 
of the Guardian. It will differ 
from the paper form of the 
Guardian in many significant 
ways, but it will be recognisably 
of the Guardian. It will do many 
things the newsprint version of 
the Guardian can’t do. It will be 
at once more comprehensive 
and more immediate: more 
eclectic and more flexible. But It 
will be true to the spirit and 
ethos that has informed the 
paper since it was first pub- 
lished as a four-page broadsheet 
on a Stanhope press in 
Manchester 174 years ago. 

Other newspapers on both 
sides of the Atlantic have rushed 
into the online world, not many 
of them successfully. At the 
Guardian we have built up a 
considerable reputation for 
Innovation and expertise in the 
area, not least through being the 
first British paper to publish a 
weekly supplement devoted to 
Information technology. Go2 is 
the next step. No one can predict 
where it will all end up. But then 
they probably said that about 
Gutenberg. 1 
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How to get to Go2 


L IKE a conventional newspaper, 
Go2 is divided into several sec- 
tions. Clicking on the front page 
icons for Internet, science, technol- 
ogy. communications and comput- 
in 8 . or on the corresponding 
words in the text bar across the top 
of the front page — takes you to a 
menu of relevant stories. Each one is 
nwrked with a symbol that shows 
whether iL is a specially-cumniis- 
sioned Go2 exclusive article, an item 
taken from Online, or n story taken 
from the Guardian broadsheet. 

page also lias icons for 
GoJs special features: the new Sam- 
pler column, the searchable archive 
of Online back Issues, and Net 
Guides to help our readers get the 
most oul of the Internet as a whole. 

There are also a number of regu- 
lar sections from Online that are in- 
tegrated into Go2: clicking on "this 
week" takes you to a page of mater- 
ial relating to the current issue of 
OnLine, while “jobs" and "events" 
provide listings compiled from the 
printed edition. Links to Internet 
sites referred to in Netwatch — or 
in any other articles in OnLine — 


can be found both within the Inter- 
net section and under “this week”. 

Finally, no newspaper front page, 
on the Web or otherwise, would be 
complete without some headlines to 
lure renders inside. 

To read Go2 you need ati Internet 
connection that allows you to reach 
the World-Wide Web. You can gel 
such a connection provided you 
have n fairly modern personal com- 
puter and a subscription to one of 
the Internet service providers. 

If you don’t yet have a modem and 
are thinking about buying one, get 
as fast a modem as you can afford. . 

To access Go2 you need to 
launch your Web browser and go to 
http://go2.guard ian.co. uk 

Initially, you can only browse Go2 
— if you want to read articles in full, 
you will need to register with us. 
Registering takes about two minutes 
and Is free. Once you have regis- 
tered you will be able to read every 
article in Go2, tise every link and 
search the entire OnLine archive. 

Remember to check the site fre- 
quently as we will be adding new 
features all the time. 


The South is waiting for its turn to get wired 

MlICA _ XI 1 


I Azapm Azhar 

D T THE time you read this, the 
L-' Guardian’s OnLine IT supple- 
ment will be online in the shape of 
Go2, our World-Wide Web site 
launched last week Anyone, any- 

l ? n Pknet, with access to 
the Web will be able to read it. 

Go2 Isn’t a replacement for the 
printed edition of Online, it is an ad- 
dition to lL It has been designed to 
complement the Ink-on-dead-trees 
editorial by providing science, tech- I 
nology and computing news through 
the week, more information about ar- 
ticles in Online, a searchable archive 
of past Onlines, and new articles. 

Together, OnLine and Go2 are a 
single publication that is delivered 
differently for two different media. 
The pointers to sites on the Internet 
winch clutter the ends of articles will 
become a rarity. Instead, you will be 
able to access Go2 and visit each of 
those sources with a point and click. 

. .. ,. ut Go2 ‘•n’t Just an electronic 
bibliography for Online. It wilt 
carry stories that have not featured 
in the print edition of Online. 

The final element of Go2 is our 
archive of every edition of OnLine 
since it was launched nearly 18 
mouths ago. Every weekend, we 
will add die text of the previous 
weeks OnLine to the archive. Grad- 
ually, relevant Guardian articles pre- 
dating Online will also be archived. 

That is today s (iu2. Bui don't ex- 
pect it to stay lhat way. As we gel a 
better idea of what you like from 
GoL and what you don't, we will add 
new features. The technology gives 
us almost limitless possibilities. - lie- 
cause each Go2 visitor chooses a 
unique username when they regis- 
ter 4 , Go2 could be personalised. Tn to- J 
tore, each reader might be offered a 
unique view of Go2, presenting the 
stones they would most like to read. 

But however cleverly it is pre- 
sented, our aim is primarily to pro- 
duce a Web site with substance. 
Novelty wears off very quickly, but 
the value of high quality information 
and excellent writing doesn’t. Go2’s 
emphasis is very much on die latter. 


i l 

Mike Holderness reports on the difficulties 
the developing countries face in connecting to the 
Net — and the benefits that access to it offers 

W ?P, SanFrflncisc0 suffered ~ very little attention is paid to the 
worid Jfnri J « ll, i 0r earthquake by developing, world on the Internet; 

Phone Sm dS> - e f pa ? £9* m . me content ^at is available is 
E " K Wm carried on ^orklHg: provided by, anti read by, people liv- 
bureaux cobid file, ing in thb developed North ' 
account? "Ti* P^j^^f^ness A disaster is. arguably, not so 

ground t0 Us ^ et news ; much a physical event as what hap- 
Af rhie ~ ’ P ens when a Physical event meets 

naste n ° mertt something very a society without warning or com- 
Burur.rii^iK r . not be brewing in munications. Deputy President 
south n ’s 4 * ^ te 16 ±e Thabo MheK of South Africa i<S 
lurhiJL KWanda ’ which has 8 dls * one of th e people pointing out that 
BurlS, j° unt m comh *on with 'it; there are more telephone lines iri 
GreenW^ rd ^ g f ? Karen Banks at Manhattan. New -York, than in the 
1 lere 8 one UN of ffe |fl j wftole of sub-Saharan Africa. And a 
mail in * K. ntry using electronic functioning telephone system — 
haohpnE? the outeide wor,d *haf 4 rather than the kind found In much 
toutwl !iSJ"V ^ that mail is of the ex-Soviet Union orlndia 
in GreehNefs office is the first requirement for ad 

^° nd °P- ; Internet connection, . 

oartenf.i 1 onljr “’toe wired The nekf requirement is to be 
ten 8 mi 01 ,? ^ 01 ^ d i unless a TV cr^w able to afford to buy a computer] 
Ethlnnu r 1 du ™R a stopover — Iri and to use It For the 10 per cent of 
tabu A° d with a feW no| Londoners who are unemployed, a 

0nlbiAw? UQn8 “ to6 OneWoHcj nefr $1,500 computer would repref 
excpll*..,* P 8 * 68 and GreeriNefs sent abbut ^ix months' totol'incdme 
co nferences, for ekahiple For the 45' per teht of Indonesians 


who are “under-employed". It repre 1 
sente several years' cash income. 1 : 

A small survey of Internet users 
shows that the real cost 6f using the 
phone connection — In proportion 
1 to people’s food budget, Wither than 
the official rate df exchange ■— is ai 
least 12 times higher in Indonesia 
than in Italy. ■ 1 • 

Internet enthusiast, who, are 
free-marketeers to a' man, s!ay' that 
all tills is just a matter of economics, 
arid that the exponential growfli of 

There are more phone 
lines In Manhattan , ! 
than In tiie whole of ! : 
sub-Saharan Africa, 1 


the foedfofo will Inevitably r^ach 
foe Sobth’ |, '-L' When' it' develops! 
The trobbte is that >lgchhhic com, 
muhicadbi) Is not just, helpfol' in 
dealing with Suddeti disaster. It's 
sential to mdsf of the ririw tiossibUI 
ties for econoWiic developmferid l: 

On 1 the. prid 1 hand, 1 We We 1 the 
government df Slhgaplqre ahfeliri^ to 


get its cut from the northern corr 
porations moving their foanufactuH- 
i ing base to Malaysia apd then,' when 
that gets too developed, to Lao^ ahd 
, ‘-wp perhaps to Burma. The plan' is 
to g?t high-speed optical' fibre into 
every large building in foe territory 
by the end of the cfc'iitufy so that 

^ ll be th e “middle 
office between Tekas or Tolcyo and 
the manufacturing ' backwoods. ' No 
communications, no new ’ factory 
jobs. " | 

; On the other hand.’ ' we' have 
entirely hew possibilities for eco} 
nomlc development. A far mci's” co- 
operative in Surinafoe coil sell' its 
produce directly, through a World- 
. Wide Web server In KenVa, to tetail- 
, era all ovei- t(ie i*w!d. Culllhg out 
the wholesalers doesn’t Jqst tedi* 
tribute foe profltsl'lt hlHkes possible 
fraotectirina that' would' be toosmai 
to Iriterest thehi. " 1 1 '■■■*, ■ 

’ Ml how, fo^ Miriple, T Woidc 
, dearfy like to .order some Sbur-sap 
■ no one 1 seems 

to bhtheH impoftirig |t All thfe pW 
, Huger need* is ^n aie-frelght ^rvicd 
, f H a dfcdrit phone line. Kd'phbhd 
line, no. n^W ; mlcriheconohtiq 
development.' 1 -. ■ > 


In cruel paraphrase, what the 
free-marketeers' aire saying is that 
foe South foust develop before it 
can afford to 'develop. The risk ! of a 
widening gap is bnfy compounded 
by the fact that technological devel^ 
0|)rnent is less urgent than the 
problems of water, food ah'd shelter, 
pie market's remedies have 
Siemens accusing AT&T of “imperi- 
i.j™" for lfa $ r fo ld Plan : to spend 
, aid ™ one Y op Africa - One,' a 
grandiose^ fibre-optic loop around 
Ihe continent’s shore. (Siemens hari 
anpther scheme.)' ' 

1 Tiie' only spltition in "sight is aid 
money to piimp-primb tiie ^running 
coste ’ of commUnity access through 
libraries, in Haringey as milch as 
Harare. Does that evoke the sound 
Pfplgs wings b ririting? ' ' 

;jhfe working IDivlDRpage (s qt: I 

WikbHoldemess^s brieflrjh cfoc^rriafit' 
Thb Internet and ihe South: Surier-' ' ! 
hfehway or dirt-track? can bh fouHd : 

O (O/ D3n O - 1 hi ft/n et. c. MhJ 


'uwpaios-iniemeT-press.hthfi 
or ordered on dead trees for £3 ■ ' 1 : ! 
from Panda', 9 White Upn $t, " , ' 

.UjjjdohNl. "■ {, i 

■ y°u r unericodec^ 'sotic-safi' to I 

mdh<aiclk.coriiptiBnkpd.(lk - '' 1 
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‘There’s only one Ken Saro-Wiwa’ 



John Vidal discovers 
why Ken Wiwa wants to 
escape his father's legacy 
and regain his innocence 


H ELL may be a private audi- 
ence with Boo-Boo. Strings 
must be pulled taut, obei- 
sances made, precise wonts 
dropped in certain ears by manipu- 
lative people. Any meeting with the 
UN secretary-general rqust beheld 
in the knowledge that protocol is all, 
that the agenda is pre-set, the words 
are pre-cliosen and the replies will, 
at best, be non-committal. 

But here, on the sixth floor of the 
European parliament in Strasbourg, 
Ken Saro-Wiwa junior stands out- 
side Room 616 waiting for Boutros 
Boutros-fphali. With him are Glenys 
Kin nock, Body Shop executives,' a 
Nigerian professor and assorted Eu- 
ropean MPs. Waiting downstairs are 
more MEPa, a European Union 
commissioner, the mayor of Stras- 
bourg, representatives of two radio 
stations and Reuters. Saro-Wiwa has 
done the Nick Ross show from the 
aiiport. Next it's the World Service. 

Six ear-wired, gun-packed UN se- 
curity guards, four more from the 
parliament, several TV camera 
crews, snappers and a sallow, 
hooded man In tails and white tie 
fidget and chatter. Saro-Wiwa leans 
against the wall. 

He looks young, alone and 
askance at events, stunned as much 
by the political forces that have 
been unleashed by his father's 
death ns by the scrum of global con- 
cern. He ia grieving, yet deeply 
aware there has been no time to 
mourn his father, nor come to 
terms with this most public of 
deaths. The twin strains of family 
tragedy and being the centre of pub- 
lic attention shows. 

A small, shrivelled, anonymous 
man approaches. Boutros-Ghali 
holds out his hand- Arc lights flash 
and the security guards snap tight. 
Another important door opens for 
the Ogoni — and Ken, now com- 
posed and focused, gets 10 minutes 
to plead his father’s case for the 
Ogoni, for human rights, for the 
world to step in to pull down the | 
Abacha regime. 

'Tit is is a nightmare," he says. 
The whole thing is maximum ma- 
nipulation. i have to, play their game 
for now. It's regrettable." 

To die for a cause, as Ken senior 
did for the Ogoni people, has. a 
heroic ring. But to bear, as Ken ju- 
nior must, the name of a man 
around whom the myths are al- 
ready growing, and be expected to 
take on the martyr's mantle is 
heavy. And to fight day in and out 
for your father's life, to give up in ef- 
fect your own life for a father who, 
almost until his death, has domi- 
nated you and whom you have op- 
posed at every turn, has a mythic, 
biblical ring. 

Since Ken senior was arrested in 
1993 for involvement in the murder 
of four Ogoni chiefs, Ills son, who is 
26, has travelled the world spread- 
ing his father's word about the 
Ogoni, Shell and Nigerian human 
rights abuses. It’s been, work 24 
hours a day;* America one week; 
Austria, Germany, France the next} 
an endless round of politicians, am- 
bassadors, high commissions, jouri 
nafists, awards and dinners. 

Mostly , it's been, duty, what any 
son Would do for a father,*, some- 
times it's been surreal. Recently lit? 
was in "Washington, lobbying. Bruca 
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Ken Wiwa . . . 'Father said that I would not Inherit his enemies. 1 
am not my father, it's not my cause* photograph: rose smith 


Babbit, US under-secretary of state 1 
for foreign affairs. Someone called | 
Ethel had left a message for him to . 
call. 

"Who's this crazy woman who’s , 
left a message with the secretary of I 
state? I thought I rang her and she 
invited me for dinner. ‘But excuse 
me,’ I said, ‘who are you?’ She said 
'Ethel Kennedy’. Oh my God, I 
thought, you're Bobby’s widow. 
And all through the meal, I was 
thinking this is great, but what will 
I tell them In the Duke’s Head in 
Putney?" He still hasn’t told them. 

He knows he failed to save his 
father’s life and that hurts; but in 
his death may have come his son's 
own deliverance end success. The 
name Saro-Wiwa is now global cur- 
rency, to be spent by writers, envi- 
ronmentalists, human rights 
workers, Justice officials and politi- 
cians as they will. One of the 
world’s largest companies is on the 
rack, the Ogoni are on the map and 
the international ramifications are 
still unfolding. “It's what my father 
would have wanted," he says. 

In another sense, though, Ken 
has made his father's name. Saro- 
Wiwa was a good, ii second-division 
politician, a fine writer, broadcaster, 
a successful trader of foods and for- 
eign exchange dealer. 

Only when he turned his ener- 
gies to fighting Shell and the Niger- 
ian government did he play the 
larger stage. —7 and hfe might have 
remained all but unknown qutside 
, Nigeria bqt for his son’s efforts to 
savenim. ; ■ 

\ , There is dreadful irony here. For 
years. Ken junior has longed only to 
be himself, to make his own name 
and 'to. break away from a dominat- 
ing, .’remote father who invaded 
every aspect of his life, , ‘ ; 


The father-son relationship was 
complex and difficult from the start. 
The family lived between Port Hor- 
court and London, and Ken hardly 
saw him: "He was never around, al- 
ways travelling and doing things." It 
didn't seem to matter, then. General 
Abacha’s family lived close by. Ken 
— or “junior" he was always called 
until his father took him aside and 
told him that his name was Ken — 
would play with the future dictator’s 
children, fishing together in one of 
the tributaries of the Niger. “It was 
Idyllic. Everything was In abun- 
dance. We were oblivious to politics. 
I remember Abacha coming to the 
house. He was the quiet one. 

“Father was driven. His energy 
amazed me. You’d be talking to him 
until two in the morning. You would 
be yawning and he’d be banging on. 
Next morning, there he was chug- 
ging at his pipe, already haring writ- 
ten an article. He was die same type 
as Maxwell." 

Father and son were both called 
Kenule because both were born in 
war. His full name, Kenule Bornale 
Tsaro-Wiwa, literally means "where 
there is strife — there is no fear — 
first son of Wiwa". “But he named 
me Ken. He wanted me to be in his 
image. He wanted me to emulate 
him. He always had the idea that he 
would pass his struggle on to me. 
He always had strong opinions 
about what I should do. I always re- 
belled. He was trying to mould me 
into something. , He put me in A 
straitjacket!.I was trying not to fit," ; 

Ken .fried t ogive the impression 
ne wasn't Interested in his father’s 
work in Ogoniland. but secretly he 
read his books. He took on his fa- 
ther's role, too, practically feting as 
father for his younger twjn sisters 
"amj. brother, Meaq^hfle, , he wad 


sent to Tonbridge where he ex- 
celled aB a cricketer and rugby 
player. He scored centuries and 
wanted to turn pro. His father lulled 
the idea. Ken wanted to be a spurts 
journalist but his father disapproved 
strongly. The Guardian gave him a 
bursary to study journalism. His fa- 
ther was pleased. But then his fa- 
ther was sent to prison and Ken's 
life went on hold. 

It was a crunch point. His 
younger brother — the spitting 
image mentally and physically ufhis 
father — had died the previous year 
at Eton and the family had been 
deeply affected. Now, just as they 
were recovering, the father was in 
prison. 

Under mounting pressure from 
him, via letters smuggled out, 
slowly and reluctantly at first, Ken 
junior was sucked away from the 
normal life he was trying to estab- 
lish and found himself, once again, 
on his father’s worthy bade 

"It was always a battle to establish 
myself. I never wanted to use his 
contacts. It would have been to 
negate myself. I had to be an indi- 
vidual ... but then when he went to 
prison I had to tear up the script. In 
the end, I alone decided 10 cam- 
paign for him. It was my decision.” 

The j>sychological quid pro quo 
was that he changed ins name, 
dropping the “Sara”. He wrote to his 
father, pointedly signing himself 
short. His father was furious, saying 
no one would ever know the name 
Saro-Wiwa, Ken continued. It was 
I defiance but, he says, “it wns only 
wheu he was in prison dial it 
dawned on him that I wns my own 
person.” And ns Ken senior gradu- 
ally let go, so the relationship 
changed 

“He would write to me, asking 
tor books. 1 found it astonishing be- 
cause it was always he who had 
forced books on me. Now lie wns 
asking what books he should read. 
He became a real relation. We 
could talk man to man. It gave me 
the confidence to do things for 
him. But even at the end, lie would 
write saying I must work hnnler at 
the Ogoni campaign. I’d say, ‘Come 
on old man, shut up.’ But it was ns n 
man.” 

But while the world hnils Ills fa- 
ther’s name, Ken plays it down. “Fa- 
ther Is not a saint even if people 
want him to be. But he did die for 
his principles and no one can forget 
that. Here is a guy who could have 
had a comfortable life anywhere in 
the world, yet he chose to go to the 
most dangerous place. 

"He knew the regime. He knew 
them personally and he knew that 
-they were going to kill him. I think 
he knew that the best thing that he 
could do was to die as a martyr. I 



they, were going to kill him’ 
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thought it wns bravado, but having 
read iris letters to me again, 1 can 
see that it was more. He was p* 
pared to die. w 

"He dedicated himself to the * 
cause. Once he had done that, he 
just went for it. It's eerie, but in 
death he achieved everything that j 
was possible for the Ogoni. Now IT! 
never gel away from him.™ 

But hi* must. The world, he says. ; 
wants pieces of him and his : 
personal tragedy, but he refuses to ! 
be the only spokesman for the • 
Ogoni, and says that no one should ■ 
assume that as one Ken Saro-Wiwa ■ 
dies another one has come along. 
“Father said that I would not 
inherit his enemies. ] ant not my 
father, it's not my cause. It will run • 
and run but nothing I say win 
change anything. This Is the final 
act," ; 

He recognises he may be linked ' 
for ever with his father's cause, but 
it's not his in the same way. There 1 
are lessons to be learned from the 
tragedy, by everyone from Shell to 
the international community, he 
says, but he does not think that he 
should be the one to teach them. (> 
“Everyone has seen what happens . 
when people do not act. 

The consensus is that the only 
thing that will work is an oil em- 
bjtrgo. [ a m not keen to march to the 
lop of the hill. All I have done is try 
to save my father’s life. I’m just my 
father's son, not a spokesman for 
anyone. There’s only one Ken Saro 
Wiwa ciiul it’s not me." 

There are plenty of capable, tal- 
ented people who fight lor Nigeria | 
belter than I could," he says. "We ■ 
must listen to them." While deeply ! 
informed, he does not see himself 
tis an authority on Nigerian politics. , 

M ANY negative things on- 
coming out about his fin I 
thcr now. he says. “His 1 , 
name is being trashed and there are 1 
people asking me why 1 don't refute j 
them. It's sad because they could 
have said them while he w«9 alive. 

I'll make no comment. History will 
decide what contribution he mode 
to Nigeria." 

In tile parallel world, there is a 
distraught family, sprawled across 
several continents, to comfort, and 
liis own grieving yet to come. He 
hasn’t been ublc to speak to Ills half- 
sisters or anyone in Nigeria Partoi 
the family is split by the events, 
which he deeply regrets. He cam 
talk to them now but hojtcs tliey will 
not bear grudges. His father’s com- 
plex finances must be sorted oul 
and nil the responsibilities of an* 
desk 9on must be addressed. 
soon he plans to marry his fiancee. 
Olivia. , 

But not yet. Out in the corridor, ■ 
political positions ore shifting w : 
the minute. Shell Is holding P™ 41 l 
briefings, and trying to mount a ; 
massive damage limitation 
cise. Powerful people want Ken to 
say this or do that. He’s "r 

quoted, he's being approached oy 

Hollywood agents talking of 01™“ j 
Stone, and shady characters a* 
coming put of the woodwork* ” 
has the tabloids on his back. W 
left with his father’?, political' 
gage. “I find it ail so cnngeing. " 
laughs. . "I want them sU.pft .w 
back. I just want ray iqno< :enC8 
back.", , , 1. * 

Tlie man from The Body Spop ■ 
which has, been shielding 5®°-^' 
he says, has been I'brifoWVi r' ^ 
him the , meting ylf . 
Boutros-Ghali went weUffiMT 
says, was ‘'strpng’V’P 0 ^ Jy 
erful”. ken nods. He. gets Wr&i. , 
and crumples* Back in Glehjjl.P 
nock 1 ? office he falls 
..minutes,. • . .„ 'jd-J 
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History's junk ... An engraving from circa 1840 shows an important salt and pearl centre 

China rewrites the history of Hong Kong 


Andrew Higgins 

A S CHINA'S shadow looms 
/~\ larger by the day, eclipsing em- 
blems great and small of British 
rule, plans are afoot in Hong Kong 
to dig up what Is perhaps the most 
stubborn of colonial conceits. 

A two-year archaeological survey 
of more til an 150 ancient sites aims 
to uproot once and for all a myth 
conceived by Lord Palmerston in 
1841 when he pronounced Britain's 
new possession “a barren island 
with hardly a house upon it". 

The view of Hong Kong as deso- 
late wasteland when the Union flag 
first went up has coloured the 
colony ever since, fixing the arrival 
of British gunships as history's 
starting point in school textbooks, 
government reports and tourist 
guides. 

But with Britain about to puli out, 
Hong Kong needs a new version of 
history. ‘The British pretend they 
created Hong Kong's prosperity 


from scratch. They say it is all their 
own work," says Au Ka-fat, a main- 
land-trained archaeologist involved 
in planning the new survey. He cites 
Hong Kong’s pre-colonial role as an 
important salt producer for south- 
ern China, a centre for pearls and 
the territory's position along what 1 
was an important trade route long 
before Europeans arrived. 

Archaeologists have been dig- 
ging in Hong Kong since the 1930s, 
uncovering neolithic settlements, a 
Han dynasty grave and much other 
evidence of a history stretching 
back 6.000 years before Lord 
Palmerston's declaration. 

Arguments over long buried pots 
and bones are part of a wider strug- 
gle over Hong Kong’s identity. In 
the 1950s the colony's education de- 
partment purged teachers sus- 
pected of pro-China sympathies and 
revised textbooks to delete what 
was seen as the subversive theme of 
Chinese nationalism. 

In need of urgent revision, says 


Letter from Tanzania Ann Gilchrist 

A cottage industry 

/ AM continually surprised, living he has established in a wattle and 
on my own in a small two-bed- daub hut outside my bedroom win- 
roomed bungalow in ft town on dow. Originally intended to keep 
the edge of the East African bush, cattle from straying at night, he has 
with no electricity or running water, refurbished it in style. The grass 
to find that I have become a major roof is reinforced with a large piece 
employer of domestic labour. of red plastic I had earmarked as a 

The star of the work-force Chez tablecloth and the earth floor cov- 
Gilchrist is undoubtedly Mzee ered in heavy-duty canvas, sten- 
Mathew, the night watchman. He effled "US An)”. We do not share a 
gives me the undeserved loyalty of language, but the sound of his gen- 
an old family retainer — this in tie snoring throughout the night is 
return for the local wage of £15 per unexpectedly reassuring, 
month and a mug of sugary tea and 

a Piece of bread and Blue-Band fl| MAMA PAMBA comes 
every evening at 10. In a country #1/7 three mornings a week, 
where the average age of death. is Iff She sweeps the yard, 
45, Mzee Mathew must constitute cleans, dishes and cooks ingenious 
»me sort of record, though 1 have meals on a kerosene stove. She also 
no idea what his true age Is. He scrubs the floors and my clothes 
probably doesn’t either. Elderly and with equal ferocity. So far, the floors 
leathered, he arrives at dusk on an have withstood the bristles and 
ancient bicycle, clutching his badge coarse yellow soap better than my 
of office, a heavy stick. Shrouded in clothes. These are sparkllngly clean 
layers of clothing topped by a woolly but tend to disintegrate , more 
he settles down, to snooze but- qtiickfy after her zealous, washing 
side the front door, rising oftfy to and smoothing with aflat iron, 
chase children from my cornucopia She keeps me abreast of local 
0/ a rubbish pit They are enthuaias- gossip, and het* mimed version of a 
tic recyclera of almost everything I neighbour's marital ’ difficulties 
throw out, putting paid to my belief , would shine on a professional stage, 
that Head a simple life. ' She tells hie when I have been over- 

l will remain forever indebted to charged and oficfe killed a rat that 
Mzee Mathew as he once killed a, ran across' die kitchen, floor by 
3 thin green snake as it slith- ■. stamping on it with her bare foot. / 
[■red across the front step into the . Her son, Site, works fo the .gar- 
i. 8 n e ’ He B°U bonus that month. ■ den when he needs • money for 
."hen l blow out my hurricane: school fees, A during selection of 
■ retires to the headquarters : T-shirts proclaim .variously that he 


he has established in a wattle and 
daub hut outside my bedroom win- 
dow. Originally Intended to keep 
cattle from straying at night, he has 
refurbished it in style. The grass 
roof is reinforced with a large piece 
of red plastic I had earmarked as a 
tablecloth and the earth floor cov- 
ered in heavy-duty canvas, sten- 
cilled “US An)”. We do not share a 
language, but the sound of his gen- 
tle snoring throughout the night is 
unexpectedly reassuring. 

M AMA PAMBA comes • 

three mornings a week. 
She sweeps the yard, 
cleans dishes and cooks ingenious 
meals on a kerosene stove. She also 
scrubs the floors and my clothes 
with equal ferocity. So far, the floors . 
have withstood the bristles and, 
coarse yellow soap better 1 than my | 
clothes. These are sparkllngly clean : 
but tend to disintegrate more 1 
qtiickfy after her zealous washing 
and smoothing with a flat iron. 

She keeps me abreast of local 
gossip, and het* mimed version of a 
neighbour's ' marital ' difficulties 
would shine on a professional stage. 
She tells hie when I have been over- 
charged and once killed a rat that, 
ran across’ die ‘ kitchen, floor by 
stamping on it with her bare foot. ' 
Her son, Site, works in the. gap* 
den When , he needs' money for 
school fees, A darling selection of 
T-shirts, proclaim .variously that he ■ 


Wang Fengchao, a senior official at 
the Hong Kong and Macao Affairs 
Office, are subjects such as the 
Opium War, which some Hong 
Kong school texts still refer to coyfy 
as the First Anglo-Chinese War. 

The colony's Curriculum Devel- 
opment Institute has begun revising 
history textbooks and syllabuses to 
place more emphasis on Hong 
Kong's past within China and, say 
critics, to delete detailed discussion 
of the 1989 Tiananmen Square stu- 
dent movement and other sensitive 
topics. 

Reviving the past, however, could 
confound rattier than comfort Hong 
Kong’s new masters in Beijing. 
Many of the richest archaeological 
finds in the territory date from the 
neolithic period — long before 
China's emperors extended their au- 
thority to what is now Hong Kong. 
Around 400 BC, just as the first Chi- 
nese settlers began to arrive from 
the north, what had been a flourish- 
ing culture mysteriously died out 


is a graduate of Oxford University, 
“Proud to be Polish", and a sup- 
porter of Glasgow Rangers; for this 
is where all those clothes the devel- 
oped world gives to charity shops 
end up — on the second-hand stalls 
in the markets of small towns like 
this one. 

I shop there myself, buying what 
I could have easily discarded in 
Britain. I am particularly fond of one 
T-shirt in a shade of heliotrope 
which 9ays "Happy Fortieth Birth- 
day Judy" across . the back. Of 
course, I'm not Judy and it is nearly 
a decade since I was 40, but 1 like 
the colour — not for nothing have 
my friends referred to nie in my 
■’menopausal mauve" period. 

Sita occasionally has help from 
two youag women who dig uncom- 
plainingly, Each woman has a baby 
tied on her back in a vivid shawl. I 
am not sure If the cassava and sWeet 
potatoes they have planted are 
theirs or mine, but the wavering 
lines of growth make a pleasing pat- 
tern, and they certainly deserve the 
results of ' then; hard' work. When 
they are around, Situ assumes a 
supervisory role, directing opera- 
tions from Mzee Mathew's chair 
and practising his English on me. 

As a result of being art employer I 
have also evolvfed lnto[ a one-woman 
revolving loan ' scheme.' This, cou- 
pled with the wages I pay, salves my 
conscience slightly for the good luck 
of my own opportunities, but I know 
it Is only a sticking plaster in a place 
where poverty is endemic and to 
have a Job," 'even' with me, is consid- 
ered forttijiate. 


r HE OZONE layer has been ! 

damaged by chemical pollu- 
tion arising from tote Earth. Is It 
not possible to manufacture 
ozone to repair the damage? 

O ZONE can be produced at low 
temperatures and pressures by j 
passing an electrical discharge 
through pure oxygen or by irntdia- | 
tion with short-wavelength ultra- 
violet light (as in the upper | 
stratosphere). It is also produced 
indirectly by the nitrous oxides 1 
generated by internal combustion 
engines. Getting the ozone into the 
stratosphere is, however, a proi>- 
lem. Ozone can be separated from 
oxygen by distillation but it readily 
decomposes back to oxygen and re- 
acts with any oxidisable substance. 

It is extremely toxic and a serious 
atmosphere pollutant at ground 
level, where it Is one of the main 
components of photochemical smog. 

But the ozone layer's decay has 
many causes which, apart from 
CFCs, include the exhausts of rock- 
ets and high altitude supersonic 
planes, naturally occurring nitrous 
oxides and increased solar activity. 
The real problem is that, while 
CFCs are practically inert at low alti- 
tudes. the UV light in the stratos- 
phere causes chlorine atoms to 
break off. These then catalyse the 
breakdown of ozone. One chlorine 
atom may, perhaps indefinitely, 
break down many ozone molecules. 
The question is: how do we remove 
the CFCs from die atmosphere? — 
Dennis Hucker, Auckland. New 
Zealand 


H AS anyone from the winning 
side ever been found guilty 
of war crimes? If not, does it 
prove might is right? 

S HORTLY before the imperial 
forces finally won the Boer War, 
Australian cavalryman and poet 
Breaker Morant was executed by a 
British firing squad for the killing of 
Boer prisoners, even though Field 
Marshal Kitchener had ordered 
Moranfs cavalry commando to 
"take no prisoners". A biographer 
suggests die execution was ordered 
by Colonial Secretary Joseph Cham- 
berlain to appease the German 


kaiser, who was threatening to 
enter the war on the Boer side. — 
John Poyntan,Apia, llfatera Samoa 


# N THE early fifties we were 
taught that Mount Godwin- 
Austen was the second highest 
mountain in the world. When 
did K2 appear? 

K 2's local names include Chogori, 
Dapsang, Stiinmang, Chiming. 
Laufafahad and lamba Pahnr, all 
mentioned by Andrew Kauffman 
and William Putnam in their buck, 
K2: The 1939 Tragedy. Unsuccess- 
fully proposed foreign appellations 
include Prince Albert and Mont- 
gomerie — after Lieut T G Mont- 
gomerie, lender of the 1856 survey 
and unimaginative nnmei* of K2. — 
Kevin Linder, Toronto, Canada 


lifUTdoes my stubble grow 
lr It faster when l travel by 
plane? 

B ECAUSE of the time difference. 
— Fran Schindler, Frankfurt 

Any answers? 

I A /HEN I die, I do not want 
V V any memorial or final rest- 
ing place. I also don't want to 
burden my dependants with die 
unnecessary expense of a fu- 
neral. What Is Ihi* cheapest, 
legal, way to dispose of it human 
body in England? — Bernard 
Stone, Worthing, Sussex 

I A / HAT is the background to 
v V the term “Chinese burn”? 
— Glenn Coster ; Christchurch, New 
Zealand 


I A /HY was the Black Prince so 
V V called? 1 read that he did 
not wear black armour. Could he 
have been a black man? — 

Martin Kirby. London 

Answers should be e- mailed to 
weoklyOg uardlan.co.uk, faxed to 
(44)1 71 -242-09S5, or posted to The 
Guardian Weekly, 75 Farringdon 
Road, London EC1M 3HQ 


A Country Diary 


Stephan Laraaon 

G ULF ISLANDS, British ColunW 
bia: We left Bedwell Harbour 
on Pender faland In the mid-morn- 
ing for the 12-mile trip back to our 
marina on Vancouver Island. There ; 
was a 'fine northeasterly breeze and : 
we sailed out on a broad reach look- : 
fog forward to a fine sail home. ' • ; 

But as we entered Boundary 
Passage between die Canadiwi and 
American Islands, the breeze - died 
and we had to start the engine. 
Within minutes,' the .boat wns sur- 
rounded by Pacific Whlte-dlded dol- 1 
phins which raced beside the boat 
from stern to bow; blowing then 
1 sounding. In the dlatakce, we could . 

■ see pods playing With other boats. 
There - was one 6ily!er-grey jkvenUe 
in our group and When the others 
tired of their game she stayed with 

' u&'for aifother few minutes. 

: As we approached Coal Island 
just three miles from home, We saw 
thrfee bald eagles climbing In a ther- 
mal over the Island. But, because of ; 
1 the concentration needed to thread 
the ' tide-rips between Coal Island 


and Little Group, it took me a few 
minutes to realise that there was a 
group of sea kayaks milling around 
in a little bay off to starboard. 

Then I saw the grey, floating mist ; 
of a 30ft grey whale blow in among : 
them. He was lazily patrolling the 
bay, his great back rising out of the 
water, ' then submerging: with a 
blow. A pattern was clear: a humped 
back appearing, ft blow as it sub- 
merged again, the whole repented 
four times, with a higher arch and : 
bigger blow each time, until the 
final enormous blow and a flash of 
the flukes as the whale sounded.' 
There was silence for a few minutes, • 
the whale's last position marked by 
a curious “footprint ' in the water, 
and then the sequence would be re- 1 
peated. He showed no fear and 
swam to within 10 yards of the boat 
until we . could set 1 his dark grey 
bdek crusted'vyith huge barnacles 
I ’ and 'small whale tide. 

After some time, we left the whale 
tti. its bay and cohtinue'd home, to 
put the boat and ourselves to bed, 
and contemplate going back to woik 
intlie morning. ‘ 
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Streetwise and full of hate 


CINEMA 

Derek Malcolm 


S OME MOVIES become events 
rather than art or entertain- 
ment La Haine (Hate) is 
one of them. This story of 24 hours 
in the lives of three young, unem- 
ployed youths from a suburban 
housing estate near Paris has hit 
France like a brick through a win- 
dow. Its effect has been such that 
the prime minister has forced his 
entire cabinet to watch it. Yet it’s 
filmed in black and white, is cast 
with unknown actors and has no 
music on the soundtrack. 

Awarded Europe's Felix for the 
Best Young Film at Berlin, giving it 
another gong to go with the BeBt 
Director prize it won at Cannes, 
Mathieu Knssovitz's film arrives 
trailing not a little artistic glory too. 

It is certainly a stunning provoca- 
tion, being deliberately hard-edged 
and lacking in orthodox cinematic 
guile — Knssovitz's attack on the 
methods of the French police 
means business, but is not prepared 
to pander overmuch to its audi- 
ences. Like the forthcoming Kids, 
an American variant that caused 
even greater controversy at Cannes, 
it isn’t for the faint-hearted either. 


La Haine starts off schematically, 
with a documentary montage of 
clashes between riot police and pro- 
testers, before introducing us to the 
experiences of its three main char- 
acters. One is a black boy training to 
be a boxer, another is a Jew raging 
against a hopeless late in a latter- 
day ghetto and a third is Lheir Arab 
go-between. The three survive on 
petty crime and dope dealing. 

The day in question is made 
blacker than usual by the fact that a 
friend has been beaten into a coma 
by the police. The estate erupts, and 
so do they. Almost inevitably, 
tragedy ensues when revenge is 
contemplated against the brutal 
forces of law and order. 

The strength of the film is that it 
neither glamorises nor patronises 
its characters. They hate their life 
because it's boring, and they de- 
spise the society that’s created it for 
them, together with parks, football 
fields and a few mod cons with 
which to comfort them. In particu- 
lar, they hate the police, who hate 
them right back. The film's other 
mqjor achievement is to show in a 
tangible and very expressive way 
how a cycle of distrust and anger is 
created on both sides of this awful 
divide, so that there is very little 
anyone can do about it 


Not a rote to die for 


TELEVISION 

Nancy Banka-Smith 

C ASUALTY (BBC1) began with 
a doctor thumping a patient's 
ribcage fruitlessly COh forget it! 
What’s the point!"). He certainly 
didn’t look too good — few of us do 
photographed upside down — anti 
was, in fact. dead. 

Mr Dewey was one of those really 
rotten roles where you don't get a 
line or a mention in the credits. Just 
a badly bruised bust. 

There was, however, a good deal 
of noisy recrimination over the 
body. Misdiagnosed, Mr Dewey had 
not been sent to the nearest hospi- 
tal. Mi? Dewey wob coming to the 
boil: “I'm going to gel to the bottom 
of this and then I’m going to sue!” 
The doctors were explaining things 
to each other as people do in drama: 
“The GP has a contract with us and 
our surgical team are under pres- 
sure to encourage fundholding GPs 
to bring their business here.” 

"Oh, it’s about business, is It?" 
And the Health Secretary and the 
Conservative party chairman were 
horns locked with the director-gen- 
eral of the BBC. 

As no pne in the government ob- 
jects to The Final Cut (BBC1), we 
must assume that it is a fair repre- 
sentation of politics. In the second 
episode Geoffrey Booza Pitt (Nicko- 
las Grace) confessed to dressing up 
and playing doctors and nurses with 
the wife of his constituency chair- 
man. Very like Casualty really. 

We weren’t told who was. the doc- 
tor and who the nurse, though, per- 
sonally, i think Geoffrey would look 
sweet In a starched cap with , rib- 
bons. Meanwhile the Prime Minis- 
ter's flame-haired PPS and the 
Foreign Secretary are still at it like 
knives, an encouragement tp us all 
In view of their advancing years. A 
cabinet minister’s wife said last 
week in Modern Times that she, bet 
a cabinet minister’s mistress had 
more fun. More exercise, certainly. 
Goodness knows what Dame Bar- 


The film, shot with rough ur- 
gency, is not without humour or the 
feeling that there is good and bad on 
both sides. But it emphasises the 
yawning gap between those people 
who can move, hopefully upwards 
and out of this environment, and 
those who simply have to make do 
with what they've got. What’s most 
frightening, though, is the palpable 
sense that things can only get worse. 

All the performances are excel- 
lent, moored as they are In a loca- 
tion that seems to dictate rather 
than imitate reality. 

One has to say that the bald sub- 
titles don’t help, pushing what 
sounds like very authentic dialogue 
into something more like cliche. 
But La Haine stilt holds on to its au- 
thenticity, right down to the young 
men’s visit to central Paris — they 
are gormless enough not to know 
how to get home. 

In fact there's a strong sense that 
they know little or nothing of ordi- 
nary life. They simply live on the 
streets and watch it pass by; the cul- 
minating tragedy occurs simply be- 
cause, streetwise as they are, they 
don’t take elementary precautions 
where the police are concerned. 

If La Haine has some of the struc- 
j tural faults you might expect from a 
I young director, U also has most of 


the virtues of a highly talented one. 
It is hugely energetic, totally con- 
vinced of the rightness of Us case 
and pretty i.ngry about everything. 
It can't possibly be ignored, since it 
is not about France alone, 1ml about 
urban and suburban problems al- 
most everywhere in the West. 

Jonathan Romney adds: One of 
William Gibson's science fiction 
novels features a computer, deep in 
space, that spends all its lime con- 
structing art objects out of dis- 
carded bric-k-brac, to be puzzled 
over by collectors back on Earth. 
The films of animators the Brothers 
Quay are rather like that. Frag- 
ments of obscure, savage drama, in 
which puppets combat puppets in 
strange hermetic worlds, they seem 
to have been constructed by an en- 
tirely alien hand. 


B lfT THE Quays are less 
Martian than European by 
affinity, and their work is 
steeped in the spirit of surrealism 
and tiie 19th century romanticism 
of writers like Robert Walser — 
whose novel Jakob Von Gunten — 
inspired their new film Institute 
Benjaraenta — and Kafka. 

Here the Quays take their first 
tentative step into the human world. 
It’s their first full-length feature, and 
the first time that their lead actors 
have been human, rather than their 
usual homunculi formed of fishbone 
and clocksprings. 
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The world of Institute Renjal 
nw-nta is rciognisnbly human, k 
only just. The film is set in a run- 
down academy for domestic ser- 
vants, ostensibly run with Prussian 
discipline, but in fact n place where 
deadening protocol only just holds 
at bay the duius suggested by the 
wintry landscape outside. 

Into this closed universe, run by 
Herr Bciijiiuu-nla and his frail fairy- 
princess sister Lisa (Alice Krige), 
comes Jakob (Murk Rylance), 1 
young niau who can't wait to trans- 
form himself into a servile zero. 

Like nil the Quays’ films, this it 
above all a study in atmosphere and 
the vagaries of perception. Light 
and dark are really the main charac- 
ters, with Nic Knowland’s extraordi- 
nary photography stretching the 
Institute’s baroque spaces into elas- 
tic corridors of uminuus haze. The 
film's imagery is all the more haunt- 
ing because for much of the time its 
so hard to make out, deeply 
shrouded in a chiaroscuro. 

The film doesn't quite have their- 
reducibly uncanny flavour of the 
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Aberrant knight 


OBITUARY 

Robert Stephens 

S IR ROBERT STEPHENS, 
who has died aged 64, was a 
formidable actor who period- 
ically achieved greatness. He lacked 
the consistency of an Olivier or a 
Gielgud. But he worked for all the 
major subsidised companies — the 
National, the RSC and the Royal 
Court — was a superb Falstaff and 
Lear and, in the perceptive words of 
William Gaskill, had the ability to 
understand the nature of failure. 

The son of a West Country mas- 
ter builder, he left home in Bristol at 
17 to (rain in Bradford under Esme 
Church. But, like most actors of his 
generation, he learned his craft in 
the hard school of weekly rep dur- 
ing a 16-month stint in Morecambe. 
From there he graduated to two- 
aad three-weekly rep in Manches- 
ter; and it was there, at the Midland 


(toys' short films nnd tore »> in mid . lt io s . |hat lle 


drawbacks — the densely literary 
nature of Whiner's text and a rather 
fey quality to some of the acting, Ry- 
lance's quivering diffidence being 1 
compelling exception. Even so, In 
slitule Benjnnienla is powerful food 
for unrest, and the first half hours 
certainly one of the most extraorde 
nary stretches of cinema this year. 




bara Cartland would make of this. 
For The South Bank Show (LWT) 
she wore, as always, the fell fig, the 
chestfel of diamonds and the 
Pekinese. 

Melvyn Bragg wore blnck tie and 
greased his hair. Dame Barbara, 
who dictates her books, is not ac- 
customed to interruption, so he had 
to fling himself bodily into the flood 
with drowning cries (“Are we talk- 
ing about wedding dresses?"). You 
felt quite strongly that neither had 
read the other’s novels. Or would 
like them if they did. 

A squidgy bit of Bragg was ruth- 
lessly read out on Have I Got 
New9 For You. "She lay face down, 
fists clenching and unclenching as 
Mark drove in.” Bragg fell face 
down on his desk, his fists clench- 
ing and unclenching. Paul Merlon 
said Mark must have mistaken the 
girl for a garage. 

How different from Dame Bar- 
bara's virgin brides. She lay on her 
couch, her peke at her ride, and dic- 
tated to an unseen secretary. “She 
hnefo then they’d found love, the real 
love that comes from God and is part 
of God and would be theirs for eter- 
nity, How many words?" she added 
briskly. The peke, who knows a 
happy ending when he hears it, 
jumped down. 

I am rather partial to Dame Bar- 
bara and her breathless burble. She 
increases the harmless store of gai- 
ety and, as Paul Eddington would 
put It, does very little harm, 

A sparky old girl, a cracking snob 
and expert in quite unexpected 
areas: “Anyone can be buried at 
home if you've a big enough garden. 
It must be 50 yards from the house 
and you mustn't be near water be- 
cause they don’t want tp drink you." , 

She Is 94. Towards the end, you , 
wondered if those big, blackened 
eyes are half-blind now. ”1 thought 
in my old age I'd still be reading all 
my lovely books and my love letters 
— which I’ve also kept — and, you 
see, I can’t read. 11,'s so annoying. 
You can’t imagine!” And she hilled 
like a pink canary. 



Adam Cooper: wildly mysterious and scaldingly erotic p 
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A prince among swans 


DANCE 

Judith Mackrell 

A CHRISTINE KEELER look- 
/ \ alike does a atrip routine 
where there should be maidens 
waltzing, the Queen oglea young 
cadets when ahe should be 
controlling the Court, a bag-lady 
wanders by a moonlit lake whose 
resident swans are big, bare- 
chested men. On paper, . 
Adventures In Motion Pictures's 
new Swan Lake might read like a 
cheap hijacking of Petipa and 
Ivanov's classic. But on stage at 
Sadler’s Wells, it’s one of the, 
most gripping, funny and 
profoundly moving dance works 
I’ve seen. 

' . Choreographer Matthew 
Bourne has reworked thq ballet 
so radically that it la Impossible 
to give more than a. taste of 
what's on offer. One major 
change has been to the role of 
Siegfried, whose sexual confu- 


sion and emotional deprivation 
(drilled in the Royal Wave from 
infancy and kept at a gloved dis- 
tance from his mother) is, tradi- 
tionally, the lens through which 
we view the work. Here, though, 
some of Siegfried’s story is pure 
entertainment, brilliantly staged 
by Bourne and designer Lez 
Brotherston. We see him harried 
by a monstrous regiment of ser- 
vants and we see Urn at a Gala 
where the Queen trounces his 
unsuitable American girlfriend 
(prompting a hilarious ballet 
parody). 

But tiie heart of the ballet is 
serious fantasy. The male Swan 
encountered by the suicidal 
Prince Is a dangerous and 
beautiful creature who symbol- 
ises all the freedom and strength 
that Siegfried lacks. In act three, 
the Swan reappears as a sexual 
. freelrapter who seduces and 
menaces the disoriented Prince 
as well $s ensnaring his mother. 
In act four, the Swan returns ei- 


ther to rescue Siegfried or tor- 
ment his poor broken mind. 
There is a complex layering of 
power and sexuality — to®- 
Prince may be gay or Ocdipw. 

the Swan may be tender or 

destructive, the Queen maybe 
vulture or victim — and ifa 


j interviewed by Tony Richardson, 
i who asked if he'd be interested in 
joining the newly-found English 
Stage Company at the Royal Court. 

Tall, good-looking and with n 
slightly cawing, nasal voice not un- 
like that of the Court's house- 
dramatist. John Osborne, Stephens 
quickly made his mark. But it was in 
the title-role of Osborne’s Epitaph 
1 For George Dillon in 1958, first at 
| the Court and later in the West End 
j and on Broadway, that Stephens re- 
% caught peopk-'s attention. The 
great moment came when 
Stephens, playing a failed aclor-play- 
1 bright lodging in a dim London sub- 
! urb, picked up a portrait of his 
, landlady's revered, dead son and 
1 quietly murmured “You stupid-look- 
ing bastard". 

Work In Uie West End, TV and 
film (including Richardson's A 
' T as t e Of Honey) quickly followed, 
the defining moment in 

• Stephens’s career came with the 
foundation of the first National The- 
sire Company. 

Stephens was Horatio to 
OToole’8 Hnmlel in the inaugural 
1963 production at the Old Vic and a 
jwaggering red-coated Captain 
nume in The Recruiting Officer a 
role in which he whs cast opposite 
Maggie Smith and that led to a 
volatile affair and marriage 
wphens had been married twice 
before and had a child by each of 
1 w previous wives). But the role 

• ' tiaS - catapulted Stephens into starv 
status was tliat of Atahuolpa, the 1 
J>ca of Peru, In Peter Shaffer’s The 

■ *%al Hunt OfThe Sun.. 

• - ^ was a hard act to follow but 
. ■ i Sn. ens> ^ on R witli Colin Blakely 

■ Derek Jacobi, quicklybecamea, 

the National Theatre Com- 
r P®ay. He was ft Hppnlv Siritinn 


deepened by star performance f He was a deeply Sicilian- 
Fiona Chadwick Is ft wictow * ; {gedick . — v to Maggie Smith’s 
cold Queen, Scott Ambler la*. . : ; — in Zeffirelli’s slightly 

haunting Siegfried and Ada® . j, ; Much Ado; the magliif- 

Cooper is mesmerising as toe u r _ ol ai p° ra '^t, Leonido, in 09- 

§wah. Through UmpidlyclMr ;l Honoured, based on 

dancing — without a hint 0 ’ . , , rf* Q y Lope de Vega; and a won-' 
narcissism — he shows ua 4 j ‘ J, j ™P nmocollector in Sliaf- 
creature both wildly ; ^-reversing Black Comedy, 

and scaldingly erotic. • • :- ^3!“' J** * shape-. 

But the real issue la ho* . £^ n 5J. cto . r b . ut he wemed to 


Bourne’s choreography 
up to the original. There 
tainly passages where heaw! 
to be marking time, bktWb^v 
he’s good he is very, 

The pas de deux In act WtL 

knife fight of combative, 
a ting datice, while the lawpjjj 
fertile male swans Is edfrT . 


nary, mixing weighty puJTTj. 
grace with strange, blind, (| , 
ing aggression. 


j Stephens, vyas a versatile, shape-, 
angmg actor but he seemed to 
particular intuitive sympathy 
: kwed Writers. Firat George Dil- 

.Tnen, In a 1966 TV production of ; 
T Seagull, Chekhov’s THgOrln, 
P e P^yed as an anti-romantic'. 
jjja* in. battered shoes and check- 
jjusers. And then his Lovborg. who 
brutal, self-destructive! 

sEcLSi^ ^ early 1970s 

Siena's Mure to match his wife’s 
sta rdom — a BiUy Wilder 


Sherlock Holmes film on which he 
set high hopes turned out to be a dis- 
aster — plus his own self-destructive 
streak was beginning to take its toll. 
The marriage was falling apart; and 
not even a 1972 West End revival of 
Private Lives, with Maggie Smith 
playing a rather overblown Amanda 
to his surprisingly restrained Elyot, 
could keep it together. 

In the wake of marital separation 
and eventual divorce, Stephens's ca- 
reer faltered. But it recovered bril- 
liantly at Greenwich in 1974 in a 
Jonathan Miller season of "family ro- 
mances". He went on to play Othello 
in Regent’s Park and later re-joined 
the National Theatre playing Gayev 
in Peter Hall’s Cherry Orchard and 
a memorable double of Herod and 
Pontius Pilate in Bill Bryden’s pro- 
duction of The Mysteries. 

But the grand reclamation of 
Stephens’s career, after a desultory 
decade in die eighties, occurred at 
Stratford-on-Avon in 1991 when 
Adrian Noble, the new head of the 
RSC, cast him ns Falstaff in the two 
parts of Henry IV, This truly was a 
great performance. Stephens played 
die old reprobate as a lonely hedo- 
nist in search of a filial substitute 
and hoping to find it in Hnl: when 
his voice suddenly broke on the line 
"If I had a thousand sons" you re- 
alised this wus a man haunted by his 
own childlessness. Yet it was also an 
unsentimental |>orirHit of a sliai|>- 
too thed predatory “old pike" pre- 
pared In devour his former cronies 
to achieve his uwit advancement. 
Stephens followed his Falstaff in 
1993 with a memorable King Lear 
that wa9 rich in pathos and that con- 
stantly pierced one’s emotional de 
fences. 

Stephens’s career, in its later 
stages, matched the triumphs he 
had known in his youth. In 1995 he 
was also justly knighted and mar- 
ried his long-time partner and 
staunch support. Patricia Quinn. 
Even in my own random acquain- 
tanceship. Stephens was also a 
delightful man: warm-hearted, con- 
vivial and full of theatrical anecdote 









Solo mum . . , Diana Rigg as Mother Courage photo douolas jeitkfn 

Emotionless Brecht 
for the bourgeoisie 


Stepheust intuitive sympathy 
with flawed writers , 

.and gossip. He was also deeply- 
i proud of the achievements of his 
son, Toby, who has matured into a 
strong classical actor. But what one 
will remember of Robert Stephens 
is his versatility, his vulnerability' 
and his ability to invest the charac- 
; tors he played r— and most of all his 
! towering Falstaff — with his own 
understanding of the flaws in'our 1 
1 imperfect hu man nature. . 

Michael BHIIngton ■ , 

’ Sir Robert Stephens, actor, bom July 
14, 1931; died November 13, 1996 I 


Michael Blllington on 

a toothless reworking of 
Mother Courage 

B RECHT poses a problem in 
the modern theatre: one of 
fidelity or infidelity. Do we 
follow his detailed staging instruc- 
tions (preserved in what he called 
Model-books) or do we treat him as 
freely as we might Shakespeare? In 
1965 William GaskiH's Nadonal The- 
atre production of Mother Courage 
was an exact replica of the Berliner 
Ensemble's. Thirty years on. 
Jonathan Kent’s new production jet- 
tisons everything we think of as 
"Brechtian". But the dismal sound 1 
heard at London’s Olivier Theatre 
last week was that of the baby being 
thrown out with the bathwater. 

David Hare’s new version sets the 
tone,. In his introduction 'to .the 
Methuen edition, Hare says the play 
is dominated by two great' abstrac- 
tions: Time and War. Reading this. I 
am reminded of a legendary story 
of a Henry V in Battledress at the 
Mermaid where the chbrus am 
nounced, This is a play about war,’’, 
whereupon Peter Dews in the stalls 
bellowed out- 'Wrongl” Actually 
Mother CourageVas Eric Bentley ar- 
gues, is a play about business.' 

The heroine’s philosophy, In. a 
nutshell, is- that you can't cltange 
the world but. at least you can sur- 
vive- and keep your children alive. 
She haggles and bargains; her way 
through, the Thirty. Years War to 
that precise end; .The result? The 
death ofall. three children. ■ , 

Hare’s version also seeks to bring 
the play bang up to date with lots of 
foupletter words. , Take . the crucial 
mbment at the end of Scene Six 
when Mother Courage lias seen the 
death of one. son (Swiss Cheese), 
lost another (Eilif) and, seen > her 
daughter scarred for life. How does 


she react? In Bentley's version with 
“Curse the war!" In Hare's with a 
big shout by Diana Rigg of “Damn 
the fucking war!" It gets a loud, mis- 
placed laugh and is miles away from 
the weary, mournful shrug with 
which the great Helene Weigel ut- 
tered the line. 

But the real problem lies with 
Kent's weightless production for the 
National Theatre, and the failure of 
the stage-picture to express the 
meaning of the play. Brecht knew 
what he was doing when lie created 
the indelible image of Courage 
dragging her cart, static when she 
thinks she is moving, against the 
rhythm of the revolving stage: as 
Gaskill says, “it’s a visual presenta- 
tion of the small business woman in 
a competitive world". 

So what do we get here in Paul 
Bond’s bizarre designs? A dominant 
image of a bird wheeling overhead 
in flight. And symbolising what ex- 
! actly? Time? The freedom Courage 
I is denied? Who knows? And the cart 
I itself is a bijou little tent on rubber. 

. wheels that has a nifty habit of ris-, 

! ing and falling with the. drum-re* 
volve. It might do for* holiday in 
the Lake District but the one thing it 
never suggests is Courage's can- 
. teen-wagon and lifeline laden with 
; the goods that keep her going.- .■ 

Kent also deliberately blurs the 
period-setting of the play. We get 1 
hints of the 19Ui century but als6 of 
the Great War, sounds of the Last 
; Post and anti-tank guns, the whor- 
ing Yvette in an Edwardian bustle, 

: ravaged Nash-.vistaa* But again, 
j Brecht knew what he Was doings 
; when he chose the 17th century fori 
i his’ tw6 greatest playB: a century, 
j that embraced both the possibilities 
I of scientific humanism and. the most 
J nteaningleas of conflicts which 
! dragged on for 30 years and did lit- 
tle Iq change the political mop of 
Europe. - 
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I’m not saying that you have to re- 
produce Brecht’s instructions to the 
letter: all plays need to be re- 
thought. My charge is that this pro- 
duction replaces Brecht's 
carefully-honed vision with some- 
thing much flimsier and seems to be 
fired by nothing more than a vague 
war-is-hel! sentiment. 

Against all the ndds, Diana Rigg 
makes an impressive Mother 
Courage. In her tight headscarf and 
russet (1res9, she suggests a sharp- 
witted. practical, humorously cyni- 
cal, sexually eager woman; and she 
has one truly fine moment when, 
hearing the drums that signal Swiss 
Cheese's death, she stands frozen to 
the spot. 

All 1 missed was that sense of 
looted peasant eartliiness: of a 
woman who struggles because she 
knows nu other way oflife. 

r HE paradox of this produc- 
tion is that, although it strives 
to junk all the old Brecluiau 
baggage, it is much less moving 
than more orthodox versions. Les- 
ley Sharp is perfectly good as the 
dumb Kutlri n blit the moment when 
she tries on Yvette's hat anti gloves 
fails to wring the heart as it did in 
Howard Davies's production and be- 
come a demo nslral ion of her unex- 
plored sexuality. Equally David 
Bradley makes a wry Chaplain bul 
never suggests that die act of choj>- 
ping wood is an expression of his in- 
sanely jealous possessiveness. 

In every sense, this is Brecht 
Without Tears: boili a strangely 
emotionless production nnd an ano- 
dyne. de- politicised rending for all 
those wlm hate Brecht. It sidesteps 
the play's crucial attack on the hero- 
ine's petit bourgeois economic phi- 
losophy and smothers its ironic 
contradictious in symbolic visual ef- 
fects. Brecht himself had a phrase 
for it: culinary theatre. 

We have had Hamlet at Hackney 
Empire. Now we have King Lear. 
In a way it makes a kind of sense to 
see Jude Kelly's West Yorkshire 
Playhouse production in this scarlet 
and gold palace of varieties since it 
is effortlessly dominated by Warren 
Mitchell’s performance as die king. 

Mitchell is not some noble titan 
but a tetchy, violent irascible war- 
rior, who in the early scenes makes 
no bid for our sympathy. He parades 
around the court in military hat. 
medals and sandals and treats tiie 
division of the Idngdom as a shame- 
less excuse for a display of public 
approbation. He dangles a crown al- 
most menacingly in front of 
Cordelia and, at one point creeplly 
paws Regan as if he is Into die busi- 
ness of daughter abuse. 

: This is not a Lear one can easily 
. warm to. But thedft is vigour in his 
! rages and power in his curses and, 
in the great central scenes, he 
seems almost to be' craving some 
kind of punishment for his sins; in 
fnbt he strips naked in the hovel 
which must be tome kind of first foi* 

: Shakespeare’s king. And, 1 even in 
the final section, -Mitchell nfever 
1 opts for easy pathos.- He : cavorts 
' around -the blinded Gloucester at 
Dover Heath clutching a cassette 
player and at the last bends over 
Cordelia’s body In self mortification. . 
Some Lears . crave one's : i tears. 

; Mitchell’s 19 a study of a wilfiil and 
capricious tyrant who learns a 
painful lesson. , 

* ' It-isi a, fine performance froju an 
! ad tor wlio deserves, to be remeni- 
i bered for much' more than Alf Gar- 
nett And, If there is any through! 
■ l{ne iri Jude ' Kelly’s somewhqt! 
I bizarre production, ft is that Lear’s' 
Vlplentpatriarchy ppreadjhiorql 
dhaos both through his family ana 
the whole Idngdom. • - 
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Self-styled darling of high society 



Patrick O'Connor 

Nodi Coward: a biography 
byPhHIp Hoars 
Slndalr-Stevenaon 605pp £25 


m JOEL COWARD'S final entry 
jKj in his diary, written three 
J- W years before his death, car- 
ried a word of advice to any 
"wretched future biographer”,, to 
look in his engagement books to try 
to fill in any blanks, “and good luck 
to him, poor bugger". He has been 
exceptionally well-served, far both 
his long-time companions. Cole Les- 
ley and Graham Payn, wrote books 
about their years with him. Sheri- 
dan Morley. having written a memo- 
rable biography while Coward was 
still alive, then edited his diaries 
with Payn. There have been several 
scholarly studies of Coward's work, 
and now cornea this huge biog- 
raphy, drawing on a great deal of 
neW material. 

Coward wrote two volumes of 
autobiography and planned a third, 
fragments of which were finally 
published in a recent compendium. 
In addition to these and the diaries, 
Philip Hoare has had access to un- 
published letters, and what is re- 
ferred to as “Muni's suitcase". This 
mass of material left by Violet Cow- 
ard, a formidable stage mother if 
ever there was one. include her own 
diaries. The first glimpse we get of 
the strong-willed author — - his im- 
mediate circle all called him 'The 
Master” comes from his mother's 
diary. T am sadly afraid he was very 
much spoilt," she wrote, adding that 
he was “very forward and arousing” . 
Those words hold good for the fol- 
lowing 60 years. Unlike previous 
biographers, Hoare suggests an ele- 
ment of hysteria in Coward’s per- 
sonality. beginning with a scene 
when, aged seven, he threw himself 


down, yelling and crying, because 
he had not won a prize at an end-of- 
term concert 

Coward became something of a 
child star, in early productions of 
Peter Pan and Where The Rainbow 
Eads, and the precociousness seems 
to have been repeated in the bed- 
room. By the age of 14. he was being 
taken on holiday by the painter 
Philip Streatfield and his chum Syd- 
ney Lomer (a captain in the Sher- 
wood Foresters). Hoare writes that 
"it apparently did not seein odd to 
Violet Coward that two grown men 
should want her 14-year-old son as a 
companion.” Before the age of 18, 
Coward had bad liis first play per- 
formed, had songs published, ap- 
peared in a movie with Lillian Gish 
(Griffith’s Hearts Of The World), 
and had begun to develop that style 
which has so often been imitated. 

Did anyone ever speak like Cow- 
ard before he invented what he de- 
scribed as a voice “definite, harsh, 
rugged”. No one else would have 
used that description, rather it was 
as Cecil Beaton wrote, "exagger- 
ated, clipped". Philip Hoare goes 
further and says “the precise, buDet- 
Uke delivery turned effeminate ut- 
terances into aural offensives”, and 
goes on to call it a “fluting, chopped- 
up stutter." 

During the years when Coward’s 
plays were completely out of fash- 
ion, he re-made himself as a cabaret 
performer and recording artist, per 
forming his own songs with that ex- 
traordinary style. His fame might 
seem out of proportion to his 
achievements. Reading Hoare’s 
books it becomes clear that one 
must divide Coward's creative life 
into pre- and post-Cavalcade. Before 
that patriotic pageant, he was the 
bright young thing, cocking a snook 
at everyone and everything. After- 
wards, he sided with the establish- 






Mad about the boy . . . Despite the huge amount written about 
Coward, Hoare’s biography draws on new material photo, peter kean 


ment and, against the odds, being a 
much-lampooned homosexual, de- 
cided to play the high-society game. 
A lot of discussion about the whys 
and wherefores of Coward not being 
knighted until he was 70 include the 
cries about his supposed relation- 
ships with Lord Mountbatten and 
the Duke of Kent It is illuminating 
to know that he addressed Mount- 
batten as “Dear dainty Darling", 
Prince George (Duke of Kent) is 
shown in one of Coward’s snap- 
shots, naked except for a pair of 
shorts and his busby and among the 
other kiss-and-tell details the origi- 
nal of the movie star in Coward's 
song “Mad About The Boy” was, ap- 
parently, James Cagney. In Holly- 
wood in 1931. Coward’s relationship 
with Cagney didn’t get any further 


than “a rough and tumble on the 
floor’’, but left a strong impression. 
When Coward rewrote the song for 
the 1938 New York show Set To 
Music, he added a new verse, to be 
sung by a man, “And even Doctor 
Freud cannot explain/ Those vexing 
dreams/ I’ve had about the boy." 
Coward himself would have found 
the modem delusion that revela- 
tions about one’s sex life are of the 
utmost importance decidedly vulgar. 
Hoare is eager to identify everyone 
by their preferences, sometimes at 
the expense of saying what else 
their achievements might have 
been. Thus “Katherine Cornell, the 
glamorous German-born actress 
and lesbian," is dismissed in a foot- 
note, of no greater interest than Kiki 
Whitney Preston, “the girl with the 


silver syringe" or the members i 
“the Pansies’ Parlour", the gim 
who "surrounded General WavtH,’ 
the wartime Viceroy of India. 

Despite all Hoare's diligent * 
search, or perhaps because of 
there are a surprising number of mb 
takes. In telling the plots of seva^ 
Coward pieces, he gets the staj 
slightly wrong, for instance, sugpg 
ing that It is the worldly-wise star, 
Liesel, who gives up the love ofi 
young officer, rather than die het- 
ine, Roxanne, in Coward's 1938 
erelte. He makes little mention d 
Coward’s recordings, and fails 6 
evoke the allure of Gertie Lawrence 
Only Coward conveys it, in his firs 
autobiography. Present Indicafte 
“She can be gay, sad, witty, tragic 
funny and touching. She can play i 
scene one night with perfect subtly 
and restrain, and the next with suit 
obviousness and overemphasis As 
your senses reel." 

How will the future see Comri, 
die dramatist? Hoare points up the it 
lluence of Saki on his work, and i!«3 
surely be for his ironic, satiric plap 
that he mil be valued, rather than tin 
tedious, reactionary drawing-rc® - 
comedies after the war. Four 
have survived everything (Hr 
Fever, Private lives, Design Fort 
ing and Blithe Spirit). There m 
three others which have more fos 
period interest (The Vortex, FaDa 
Angels and Present Laughter). He 
songs go on and on from the lffi 
“Parisian Pierrol" through to “ffl? 

Do The Wrong People Travel?' 

Despite the reservations, I W 
the book gripping and surprising t 
will, I imagine, arouse strong M 
ings just as Coward did himsd 
“He’s too slick. He’s the Arlfe 
Dodger of society," sneered La£ 
Cunard. A later generation admird 
him for the very things his contra 
poraries despised, and Kennrt 
Tfynan wrote: "It was little short if 
miraculous that Coward managdt 
survive with such gallant and * 
alive resilience." 


Within the belly of the EU beast 


Love’s poison cloud 


David Palllster 

Evsieas Eden 
by Marianne Wiggins 
Flamingo 337pp £1 2.99 

W OAH JOHN— note the Biblical 
forename — is a middle-aged 
American journalist based in Lon- 
don. A Pulitzer Prize sort of writer, 
with a conscience, a fine line in haute 
cuisine and a love of .the opera, heis 
premier big story hitman, for a New 
1 York daily. The Lebanese icivil war,- 
Tiananmen Square, 1 the release of 


not entirely convincing. Wiggins ex- 
plicitly signals a debt to the romance 
of the movies and the power of the 
Image: Casablanca, with its seedy 
bars and erotic promises: The Third 
Man, with Its subterranean myster- 
ies of a disembowelled Europe. 

The account of the couple’s meet- 
ing — they are both covering a freak 
poison-cloud eruption from a lake in 
Cameroon — is electrifying, fit is al- 
ways fascinating to learn how writ- 
ers do their research into alien 
worlds. WlgginB's evocative West 
. Africa, the landscape and the expat 


Mandela, -the Wall coming down — : community, are, she acknowledges 
you name it, Noah was the re. Mari- drawn entirely from the National Ge- 


anne Wiggins has obviously talked 
to a number of Journalists - and she 
; gets the - mood - almost right — 
' though at times she is infuriatingly 
1 skewed on technical detrill. ■ • 1 . ■ 

. Noah falls In love with a photo- 
, grapherj Lilith da Vinci, "brainy, hot 
and headstrong”. The story revolves 
around her rejection of his cosseting 
' attentions and his obsessive search 
: to answer the question:<why did she 
do It why . did she leave and bring 
I about his downfall? The answer is 
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she constructs in her professional 
life. He falls to see her need for dan- 
ger, a pathological need that gives 
her a curiously forensic personality. 
It is as if Wiggins is seeking to trans- 
mute Lilith's womanliness Into 
something manly and mechanical. 
After all; Noah’s computer is cun- 
ningly called EVE, Electronic Voice 
Epigone, something which also 
causes him distress. 

Noah’s search for his missing 
lover is bound up in a dramatic ren- 
dering of the fall of Ceausescu, and 
the object - of Lilith's new desire 
turns out to be a mysterious Roman- 
ian politician — a Harry Lime figure 
involved in a foul trade 'of human 
blood uri-acreened for HIV. •- ■••• 

The Romanian is called Adam, 
and -represents Noah’s nemeriis for- 
his blind devotion. The biblical ref-* 
erences, like the gender ones, col- 
lide and ' confuse. In rabbinic 
literature, 'Lilith -Is a female monster, 
variously described as - either the 
mother of Adam’s demonic children 
or hisfirst wife who left himlbe- 
cause of incompatibility. There is a 
sense that- all three characters are 


Faces that did not fit 


ographlc Magazine and a Lonely 
Planet guide.) Though it is also a: 
pacy thriller, Eveless Eden is primar- 
ily a love atory, a dark and desperate 
one about an ultimately dysfunc- 
tional relationship. Wiggins — play- 
fully, skilfully, but occasionally with 
a straining enthusiasm for language ■ 

— paints both parties with an andro-i 

gynouB ambiguity. Even Lilith’s pro- I sense that -all three characters are 
Sessional names - disguise her sex, L merely -facets of the. same 'flawed 


And in ond ofc their rare rows ( Noah 
asks; ''Do you . even like women? 1 


human being.' Deracinated; bewil- 
dered and 'sexually wounded, Noah- 


“What do you mean, - do I Tike* ‘turns detective in 1 his spare' mo- 


women? I am a woman." “No you’re i 
not, you're to man with a. uterus and 
ovaries." “No ~ you’re the man with 
the uterus. Vm'the man with the elk 
, tons, . A functioning' clitoris, by ; the 
wayT .The competition oven - Identity i 
leads lilithi .suddenly- to disappear, 
j Noah shouldi-haveibeen ■ warned; 

■ “My; firth 'love .is myself, she - tellri 


! him, and he mfcryels! at the carapacri ■ I ; guage and plot. 


meats as he continues to travel and i 
; file -his - stories' back to New - York. • 
The pain in hiaheart is mirrored by 
| thepdin in his hands from repetitive 
typlng ; on‘hisEVE.-' -i ■ - ■ '' ■ 1 

; ' Repetition for 'the; reader is iless 
: painful.' Reaching the end of <thls 
[novel, you wantto go badk and re- 
| assess Its clever symmetries of-lan-i* 


Francis Spufford 

Black England: Life Before 
Emancipation 
byGretchen Gerzlna 
John Murray 266pp £19.99 

IF PUSHKIN had been 
/ English, we’d have a national 
figure whose face and fondly his- 
tory reminded us that the black 
presence In Britain did not begin 
hi die forties. His great-grand- 
father Gannibal (Hannibal) was 
an African slave. The thousands 
of Africans brought to 18th cen- 
tury England, sometimes under 
; equally undignifi ed classical 
■ names — Caesar, Pompey — 

. had no such inescapably famous 
descendant Their community 
last its distinctness after the abo- 
lition of the slave trade. By 
1850, it had blended Into the 
, white working class and the first 
Black England had disappeared, 

, leaving descendants who soon' • 
had no idea of their African in- 
j heritance* Some of them may be 
; BNP voters on the hie of Dogs. 

: - This book aims to turn around 
1 tire 1 perspective in which the ; 1 
i blade footmen, beggars and mu- 
; Biclans of the Georgian cdpttal 
, are figures as silent as the •'< 

I blackamoors blazoned all over 
i contemporary shop signs] and to 
set their experience in the centre 
; rather than in a picturesque- : : 
margin. Gretchen Gerzlna writes 
iwrill about the visual issues of :> ; 


lives lived to an oppressive & 
tent within the judgment of ws 
eyes. Black pages in wealthy 
households might be Indulged 
ob children, prized aa fashloa* - 
cessorics, then abruptly fe** 
transportation to the West In# 1 
plantations when adolescence 
spoilt their appeal. 

But Gerzlna does not qua* : 
keep her promises, In parti* 
cause she la predisposed to- ■ 
wards the study of how Blae* : 

England wbb represented, hot- 

“to imagine more fully rc P**J 
sentntive lives". This Isaw* . 
dominated by graphic and »[ 
tual evidence, rather 
that constructs a picture fro* 

mass of particulars. A socw , 

historian needs to dig for | 

. tails of wages, ground-rent . 

' receipts for tile black churc* 1 
j which Geradna says extol**" 
London but does not take 
. side: Her perspective 
but rarely microscopic. . 
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John Palmer 

The Rotten Heart of Europe 
by Bernard Connolly 
Faber & Faber 427pp El 7.50 

JV I ER VOUS Eurosceptics 
I \ / reading Bernard 
/ V Connolly’s account of the 
coining European apocalypse 
need not despair. The 
Commission official bears some 
good news as well as much bad 
in this remarkable despatch 
from within the belly of the EU 
beast. For all hiB Invective 
against the perfidious EU, 
Connolly does not wish to be 
thought an extremist. The 
Commission and the leaders of 
France and Germany may be be- 
hind the emergence of “Pdtain”- 
style pro-EU collaborationist 
politicians in the UK But he 
warns that his “1940 analogy 
should not be overplayed”. 

> Euro-federalists are not con- 
sciously working for neo-Nazi 
barbarism, even though the 
Germans may lead Europe into 
world-wide military “adventur- 
ism". Well, that’s all right, then. 

Connolly worked for 15 years 
as a middle-ranking official, 
close to hut rarefy at the heart 
of the operation and crises 

Mortality 
bytes back 

Robin Hunt 

Mtroserfs 

by Douglas Coupland 
Flamingo 371 pp £9.99 

4 BOOK was published in Amer- 
ica this month which is essen- 
k bal reading for anyone puzzled by 
Douglas Coupland's hermetic 
American Dream novel, Microserfs. 
Professor Benjamin Barber’s Jihad 
"s. McWorid divides the world into 
two camps: the jihad, meaning reli- 
gious and ethnic fundamentalism, 
versus McWorid, the land of Mc- 
Donald's, MTV and Microsoft — 
which is the background to, and life- 
force of, Microserfs. 

Jihad Vs. McWorid asks, do these 
antithetical forces share a common 
soul: anarchy, the absence of 
democracy? You bet they do. What 
chance do poll-obsessive govern- 
ments and legislators have against 
explain-it-ali fundamentalism and 
uo-it-aJJ Windows ’95 — the software 
package whose name is already 
being shortened to the more omi- 
nous Win *95? Such is the context 
tor Microserfs. 

We see the serfs as 18-hour-a-day 
Programming fodder of “Bill" at Mi- 
prosoft (the billionaire geek provid- 
ln g the necessary God figure that all 
such parables require). Later, they 
evolve into nervy businessmen by 
creating and marketing a software 
start-up company in Silicon Valley. 
Microserfs shows us the West Coast 
as a utopia where anyone — with 
money — can have new bodies, new 
“ves. new companies; new softwares 
rom Gap or Armani, new hardwares 
worn Lexus or Ferrari. 

Mirroserfe is foil of the traditions 
American business: the character 
a cement necessary to be a young 

Hr ate suc cess; file triumph of 
identity and fulfilment through leav- 
ing the corporation “vested up*’ to 
- . “Ut your own company and change 


within the European Monetary 
System. His book is a racily 
written but partisan view of the 
complex process of economic 
and monetary Integration which 
drives the EU forward. He 
focuses on the events which led 
up to sterling’s expulsion from 
the ERM and the system’s 
subsequent implosion. But his 
joy at this does not make up for 
the anguish he felt following 
Thatcher’s "political assassin- 
ation” by Tory Euro-traitors. 

An account of the melodramas 
which punctuated die banal 
comings and goings of EU mone- 
tary officials is given its political 
charge by his wider conspirator- 
ial view of the European project. 
Although by his own account a 
zealous Catholic, he exudes an 
almost Palsleyite contempt for 
the Christian Democrats who 
aim to rebuild a new Charle- 
magnesque Euro-state. He 
insists that the Euro-federalist 
conspiracy embraces German 
and Beneluxian Christian 
Democrats, sinister leftwing 
socialists, deep-cover French 
nationalists (among whom he 
cuunts Jacques Deters) and 
“Rhenish" capitalists, as well as 
sundry agents of influence in 
national governments, banking. 


Coupland: nerds inherit the earth 


your body and dress code. And there 
is the possibility of the American 
Dream's Satanic double: business 
failure and social oblivion — or even 
worse, a management job at IBM. 

But. until mortality bytes late on. 
the kooky aphoristic ripeness of 
Couplaiid’s writing almost succeeds 
in making us forget the hollowness 
of these iive-to-work lives. In the 
first 50 pages, there are more one- 
liners than in a decade of Woody 
Allen films; even those of us who 
haven't built n computer or pro- 
grammed some code can still get 
most of the jokes. Karla, the love in- 
terest — though sex is about as fre- 
quent as Tippex in Microserfs — 
bowls out our hero, Dan, because 
he has forgotten the one-month an- 
niversary of their first date. “I don’t 
know about you, Dan," she says, 
“but I programmed my desktop cal- 
endar to remind me. Good night." It 
is, as Dan remarks, "nice to see this 
romantic side of Karla’s personal- 
ity." Microserf-style adventures are 
coming to a workstation near you 
soon. So rather than reading it as an 
indictment of another lost genera- 
tion, see it instead as a primer in the 
Jurassic stage of digital Darwinism, 
when nerds were becoming geeks 
and climbing the first evolutionary 
steps towards their eventual deifica- 
tion as life-style engineers of the 
21st century. 


the media and EU institutions. 

The book la weakest in its 
understanding of why the ERM 
crisis happened. He derides the 
British government’s unilateral 
decision to peg sterling at a 
clearly overvalued exchange rate 
(Mrs Thatcher’s pro-ERM cabi- 
net colleagues having outman- 
oeuvred her.) But that Is what 
both Delora and the Germans 
warned would lead to trouble. 
His account of Norman 
Lamont's humiliation in the 
“White Wednesday" fiasco is 
also deficient. He Ignores the 
despairing appeals made to 
Lamont to devalue the pound 
but keep it In the ERM before 
the final storm in 1991. 

A REGIME of stable (but not 
/ 1 Inflexible) exchange rates 
/ 1 was and is a key precondi- 

tion for progress to monetary 
union. But Connolly does not see 
that it was because the ERM be- 
came, for some governments, a 
substitute and not just aprepa- 
ration for EMU that it failed. 

The final crisis was unleashed 
because the No vote in the 
Danish referendum on the 
Maastricht treuty questioned the 
political will for monetary and 
political union. The markets 


knew that without that commit- 
ment a rigid, narrow-band ERM 
could not survive, 

Like many obsessives, 
Connolly is an inconsistent con- 
spi racist Sometimes he de- 
nounces EMU as a means of 
extending German Bundesbank 
diktat over us and sometimes as 
a French-led subterfuge for 
weakening the Bundesbank, by 
making it subservient to a 
European Central Bank con- 
trolled by EU countries. Such is 
his taste for chlliastic futurology, 
It comes as little surprise that he 
also fears that monetary union 
may lead to war between France 
and Germany. 

In spite of this, he comes 
close to acknowledging that a 
single currency will happen to- 
wards the end of (he decade. The 
real debate — nowhere echoed 
in this dated account of past bat- 
tles — is now much more about 
how a single currency can be 
harnessed for generating envi- 
ronmentally and socially sustain- 
able growth, more jobs and nn 
end to the tyranny of money mar- 
ket speculation. Sadly, Itsceras 
Connolly has nothing to con- 
tribute on such matters. He even 
seems unaware that one of his 
few heroes — the financier. 
George Soros, who made n 
packet out of the ERM dohnrle 
— Is now un influential advocate 
of a single currency. 



Modernism’s cultural magpie 


Ian Thomson 

Numbers in the Dark 
by Italo Calvino 
Translated by Tim Parks 
Jonathan Cape 276pp £14.99 

| A /HEN Italo Calvino died of a 
V V cerebral haemorrhage at the 
age of 62, the Vatican offered a mes- 
sage of condolence. Gore Vidal then 
dispatched his own queenly tribute 
while an obituary by Umberto Eco 
— it was September 1985 — over- 
shadowed news about the Mexican 
earthquake. Amid this brouhaha, a 
calmer voice belonged to the writer- 
chemist Primo Levi. "Calvino was 
the only Italian novelist to have 
bridged the gap", he suggested, “be- 
tween our earth-bound language 
and a science fiction language ade- 
quate to describe the stars." 

Italo Calvino, troubadour of the 
Space Age, continues to entertain 
with Numbers In The Dark. This is 
a mishmash of fictional bits and 
pieces from 1643 to the authors 
death, and resurrects a one-ceu or- 
ganism called Qfwfq. Calvinophiles 
will recognise this protoplasmic 
blob from Cosmicomics, a collection 
of minimalist fables about the origin 
of Planet Earth. Calvino's Qfwfq ex- 
ists in the first protozoa and later, in 
all evolutionary progressions from 
mollusc to man. Daft whimsy; it was 
the sort of thing Edward Lear might 
have dreamed up in outer space. 

One of the funniest stories in this 
patchy collection concerns a neu- 
rotic long-distance telephone caller. 
Calvino’s refusal to be glum set him 
apart from other modernists. His 
marvellous fifties trilogy, Our An- 
cestors. brought us allegorical fa- 
bles about a. cloven viscount, a 
non-existent knight and a baron 
who swings- from the trees,. 
Calvino’s later fiction could appear 
rather dry. The Castle Of Crossed 
Destinies, told the mingled tales of i 
medieval travellers bv means of 
Tarot cards. A joy for literary theo- 
rists, this book was crying out for 


exegesis with its cerebral mail i pula- 
lion or narrative patterns. 

Calvino, always the cultural mag- 
pie, look a good deal from semiotics 
during the 15 years he lived in Paris. 
A short murder mystery in this col- 
lection — "The Burning of the 
Abominable House" — jg clearly in- 
fluenced by French schools of analy- 
sis. Fortunately, Calvino understood 
thnt fiction without a story is 
scarcely worth its weight in paper. 
He was always readable. That’s why 
Italians bought more than 80,000 
copies of his novel If On A Winter's 
Night A Traveller within the first 
month of publication in 1979. 

Calvino's literary aims often bad 
more to do with the folk-fable than 
with radical innovation. Numbers In 
The Dark offers some bewitching 
parables wliich Calvino devised as a 
young partisan during the Italian 
Resistance; among them “Dry 
River" and “The Black Sheep". The 
enamelled brilliance of the prose is 
remarkable for a 20year-old and 
looks forward to Calvino's first 
novel, The Path To The Nest Of Spi- 
ders. Apparently a gritty story about 
life under the German occupation, 
this invoked the imaginary animals 
of medieval bestiaries and shim- 
mered with allusions to Gothic 
artists like Albrecht Altdorfer and 
Hieronymous Bosch. 

In 1957, Calvino resigned from 
the Italian Communist Party after 
Soviet tanks had crushed the Hun- 
garian uprising fa Budapest. “Be- 
calmed in the Antilles" Is both an 
apology for dial decision and a coy 
send-up of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The stories collected in Numbers 
In The Dark have been diligently 
edited by the author's widow, Chi- 
chita Calvino. They, display a man- 
darin diversity of interests: (from 
astronomical and cosmological the- 
ory to Casanova’s memoir^, but the 
vertiginous attack of Italo Calvino's 
best fiction upver occurs. Some 
readers mny'be Interested to know 
Hint Calvino translates as "flic little 
bald doe"; a footnote tells ua SD ,' 
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The Qood Ship Venus: the 
Erotic Voyage of the Olympia 
Press, by John da St Jorra 
(Pimlico, £10.00) 

Jk COMPULSIVELY re adable hls- 
lory of the publishers who cor- 
nered the market in books 
unpublishable, due to obscenity, in 
these islands. This meant covering 
both the out-and-out pornography 
(DBs — Dirty Books — as they 
were called by the hard-up poets 
who wrote them, such as Christo- 
pher Logue) and also Lawrence. 
Beckett. Joyce. Nabokov, Donleavy 
and Burroughs. This is high-dass 
literary gossip, with a beguilingly 
caddish figure, Maurice Girodias, 
holding the centre. 

An Alphabet of Villains, by Brian 
Sewell (Bloom Bbury, £8. SO) 

AJOli'snd that contemporary art 
mm forces lines to be drawn in the 
sand; dupes on one side, fogeys on 
the other. The categories are 
Sewell's, taken from Ilia essay here 
on Damien HirsL — which is more 
perceptive and generous than you 
might have thought. The point is 
that Sewell is as necessary (and 
perhaps as cnmplicit) 1o the scene 
as the artists he chides; the attacks 
on him have made him chink and 
have kept him cm his toes. The 
cover shows him ns a Hirst work, 
dead, pickled in a tank. You have to 
hand him this: he's got an iirtisiV 
check. 


The Hidden Huxley, ed. David 
Bradshaw (Faber, £7.99) 


ES’f’DE GREAT Bourgeois Em- 
■ pire is surrounded by a 
more-than-Chinese wall. Class barri- 
ers are everywhere high; but in no 
country in the West are they so 
high as in England . . . our system of 
education is deliberately designed 
to accentuate those differences." 
Bully for Huxley for being still right; 
but It is 64 years since those words 
were written. This work contains 
more pieces like this, more patri- 
cian and less stylish than Orwell 
(but whoi9n't?). 


Politics: a Vary 8hort 
Introduction, by Kannath 
Mlnogue (Oxford, £4.99) 


A VERY good idea, these Very 
Short Introductions, a new 
concept from OUP for an age with a 
brief attention span. Minogue (who 
once confessed to being plagued by 
fans of his namesake, Kylie, when 
they found his name in the phone 
book) is an admirable choice for 
showing ua the nuts and botts of the 
subject. He comes up with no dear 
answers, but can there be any after 
this: “Politics, along with physical 
labour and child-birth, is in Christ- 
ian terms, one of the curses of 
mankind." 
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